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INTRODUCTION 


During his stay at a New York hospital in 1979, former ambassa- 
dor Richard Helms and his wife Cynthia paid their last visit to the 
defrocked Shah of Iran. With bitterness, the monarch kept asking 
them why the United States had abandoned him, asking, “Why did 
you want to destroy what we had?” He seemed certain that the Carter 
administration had played no minor role in his overthrow. He hinted 
on repeated occasions that the revolution had been the disastrous 
result of Carter’s desire to replace the Pahlavi monarchy with a demo- 
cratic government that would be more palatable to Washington. He 
wondered why Carter repeatedly reassured him of America’s support 
if he didn’t mean it. Confined to his hospital bed, depressed, and 
gravely ill, the Shah kept confronting them with the question, “Why 
did you do it?” The Helms’ silence prompted him to respond with 
something that smacked of his sense of betrayal: “The real difficulty 
was caused by too precipitate liberalization,” he mused. Carter pres- 
sured him, he thought, to establish a democratic republic in Iran in 
which the Shah would be stripped of most of his power. He complied 
and started with the liberalization reforms, but despite the resulting 
chaos and violence, Carter did not keep his word and ultimately aban- 
doned him. “The changes were genuine on my part. But Iran is not 
ready for Western-style democracy.”! 

Few Americans had as much insight into Iranian affairs as Richard 
Helms, who had served as director of the CIA between 1966 and 
1973 and as ambassador to Iran between 1973 and 1977. During 
those years, Helms carried out sensitive negotiations with the Shah 
that often bypassed the State Department and kept many Washington 
officials in the dark.” 

Cynthia Helms’s account of their last meeting with the Shah is 
no innocent or impartial recollection. Beginning with the Shah being 
forced into exile in January 1979 and especially after the hostage crisis 
that began on November 4, 1979, Washington officials, politicians, 
and policy makers became engulfed in a blame game about who lost 
Iran. Given his tenure as ambassador to Iran during the Nixon and 
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Ford presidencies, Helms, like many other officials from those admin- 
istrations (first and foremost Henry Kissinger), was ready to blame 
Jimmy Carter. Following this narrative, the Carter administration, in 
line with the new and radical democratic majority in Congress, irre- 
sponsibly altered Washington’s policy toward Tehran and shook the 
strategic alliance by continuously second-guessing the Shah and pres- 
suring his regime on human rights, arms exports, and liberalization. 
At a time when the Shah most needed the United States to confront 
the rising unrest and opposition in Iran, Carter hesitated, offering 
confusing and weak support to the Shah. As the situation deterio- 
rated, Carter’s mixed signals and lack of a firm policy emboldened 
the Iranian opposition while undercutting the Shah’s authority. The 
implicit conclusion of this narrative is that both President Nixon and 
President Ford would never have allowed mistrust to cloud relations 
between Washington and Tehran and would have decisively backed 
the Shah against revolutionary forces, preempting his ousting and the 
chaos that ensued. 

Instead, Carter’s policy toward the Shah’s Iran underwent three 
different stages that further undermined America’s interests in the 
country: (1) Carter tried first to reform the Shah’s regime; (2) when 
those reforms helped unleash the Iranian opposition, Carter then tried 
to save the Shah; (3) when it became clear that the Shah would not 
survive, Carter then attempted to replace the Shah with a moderate 
government. Yet, the problem was that in all the three stages Carter 
repeatedly refused to commit the resources and determination neces- 
sary to achieve those goals. As Professor Simon Sefarty has explained, 
Carter’s inability to make a firm decision “made the administration 
move from one worst option to another.”? 

The management of the Iranian crisis was doomed by a cavalcade 
of errors attributable to Carter’s management style: excessive caution, 
improvisation, ambivalence, failure to pay undivided attention until it 
was too late, mistrust of American officials on the ground, and inability 
to reign among the disputes that plagued his cabinet. The result was 
the downfall of the Shah and an Iran that was no longer the bulwark of 
America’s interests in the region or a reliable barrier to Soviet expansion. 

The alternative narrative, which has gained strength in recent years 
with the publication of works like those of Andrew Scott Cooper, 
largely puts the blame on Nixon, Kissinger, and Ford while absolving 
Carter. Focusing on the behind-the-scenes deals between the Shah 
and the two republican administrations, this narrative hinges on the 
catastrophic results that massive arms exports to Iran had on oil prices, 
inflation, and, ultimately, the Iranian and American economies. The 
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premise is that the Shah, with Kissinger’s reinforcement, tried to bite 
off more than he could chew in terms of weapons imports, resulting in 
devastating reverberations that undermined Iran’s economic stability 
and created a breeding ground for shattered expectations and discon- 
tent among Iranians that were later exploited by the opposition. 

This explanation basically argues that once the Nixon Doctrine 
was established and it became imperative to arm the Shah so that he 
could act as the policeman of the Persian Gulf on behalf of the United 
States, Iran was flooded with costly American-made weapons. The 
Nixon Doctrine’s Twin Pillars Policy was based on the notion that 
Iran and Saudi Arabia had to guarantee the stability of the Persian 
Gulf and the free flow of oil while putting Soviet aggression at bay. If 
Iran played the role of policeman in the Gulf, the United States would 
be spared from significant military involvement in the region. Under 
Nixon and Kissinger’s guidance, the Shah was effectively given carte 
blanche to build an army that fulfilled the role America envisioned for 
Iran in the Gulf. 

Iran was soon accused of buying unreasonable quantities of mili- 
tary hardware that did not respond to the country’s needs. But Kiss- 
inger defended the Shah’s avid consumption and even encouraged it, 
following the rationale that it would help the American arms indus- 
try at a time when the United States was cutting its military budget. 
Moreover, Kissinger presented the military sales program as a positive 
process in the American balance of payments vis-a-vis Iran. Kissinger 
gave the rationale that, with the large amounts of oil that the United 
States imported from Iran, the export of weapons to Iran could recy- 
cle those dollars and balance trade between the two countries. Yet, in 
order to pay for Iran’s ever-growing appetite for arms purchases, the 
Shah felt compelled in time to press for price increases in the oil mar- 
ket, putting him at odds with Washington. Meanwhile, emboldened 
by the Nixon and Ford administrations, the American arms industries 
and the Pentagon kept raising the price of the weapons and systems. 

A vicious cycle unfolded in which Washington and Tehran traded 
accusations of overcharging and mischief. Finally, with the Ameri- 
can economy suffering from rising oil prices and bitterly resented 
by the Shah because of his hawkish attitude on the issue, the Ford 
administration decided to punish Iran by tacitly agreeing with Saudi 
Arabia to boost its oil production, flooding the market and driving 
down prices. This came after the reshuffle of Ford’s cabinet (which 
resulted in a weakened position for Kissinger and a stronger position 
for Treasury Secretary William E. Simon, who as fiercely opposed to 
the Shah’s policies and Kissinger’s dealings with him). Asa result, Iran 
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lost billions of dollars in oil revenue, forcing Tehran to rely on loans 
and carry out deep spending cuts.* Oil prices were key to the Pahlavi 
monarchy’s stability and the mix of continued inflation, dwindling 
oil revenues, and higher unemployment created a perfect storm that 
paralyzed Iran’s economy. 

It is often overlooked, however, that, even without the economic 
crisis, the Shah was already in trouble. Indeed, his modernization pol- 
icies clashed with the most conservative elements of Iranian society 
and his lack of political reform upset reformist Iranians, regardless 
of whether or not they stood to benefit from an economic boom. 
As Richard Helms predicted in 1975, the conflict between “rapid 
economic growth and modernization vis-a-vis a still autocratic rule” 
was a source of distress and uncertainty regarding Iran’s stability and 
future. He foresaw, given unanimous historical precedents, that the 
Shah would be forced to either loosen his grip on power or face grow- 
ing unrest.> 

Ford’s slap in the Shah’s face did not only curb his hawkish pos- 
ture and ambitions, as Washington hoped, but effectively crippled his 
regime with devastating effects. “At home we claim to have brought 
Iran to the verge of a Great Civilization,” as Court Minister Asadollah 
Alam lamented, “yet the country is constantly hit by power cuts and 
we can’t even guarantee water and power supplies in the capital.”° 
While Alam blamed those problems on the government’s incom- 
petence, which was led by his rival Amir-Abbas Hoveyda, Iranians 
increasingly pointed to the government’s incompetence and corrup- 
tion, as well as to that of the Shah. The monarchy began to be ques- 
tioned and the consequences were dire. The Shah’s lack of political 
reform and the concentration of power in his figure led many liberals 
and moderate Iranians, who might otherwise have rallied to support 
him, to embrace the opposition and, ultimately, Khomeini. By 1977, 
the Shah became a discredited dictator detached from his people and 
a pawn in American interests. This narrative concluded with Carter 
largely inheriting the situation, and there was little he could do to 
reverse the damage done by Ford’s realignment with Saudi Arabia 
and the machinery of arms exports set in motion by Nixon. By the 
time Carter came to office, the mechanism that ultimately brought 
the Shah down was already set in motion and he did not have the time 
or means to correct it. 

This democratic narrative, as opposed to the republican one, largely 
casts Jimmy Carter as having had a secondary role in the Iranian revo- 
lutionary process that culminated during his presidency. Carter is por- 
trayed as an unaware victim of mischievous dealings that took place 
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during previous administrations. While the importance of the Nixon 
Doctrine has been well documented, including its poor management 
of relations with Iran, which resulted in an unacceptable inflationary 
and economic burden due to arms imports and risky gambles with 
oil prices, Carter’s importance cannot be completely dismissed. If 
Ford’s dealings with Saudi authorities on oil exports severely compro- 
mised the Shah’s stance, Carter’s actions finished the job. The Shah 
was still standing after Ford’s economic slight, but he could barely 
stand up after Carter’s political slight. Only by taking into account 
the combination of both of these slights can the revolutionary process 
be satisfactorily explained (Iranian domestic, political, and religious 
developments aside). Whereas historians have made use of newly 
declassified documents to delve into the Nixon and Ford period, the 
part that corresponds to Carter has not been reevaluated. The aim 
of this book is to follow up on recent studies regarding Nixon’s and 
Ford’s presidencies and the Shah’s Iran and provide an updated, doc- 
umented, and balanced account of the Carter administration’s foreign 
policy and the Shah’s Iran. 

What role did Carter play in the Shah’s downfall? To his credit, 
Carter, and many officials in Washington, was mostly unaware of 
the devastating effects that the Saudis had in flooding the oil mar- 
kets and the burden that military sales represented in Iran. While 
many recognized that Iran was going through a period of economic 
turbulence, nobody foresaw the extent of the crisis and its political 
ramifications. Thus, the pressure that the Carter administration put 
on the Shah regarding human rights and political liberalization was 
based on a mistaken assessment of Iran’s stability. Most likely, had the 
Carter administration been fully aware of Iran’s troubles (including 
the Shah’s deteriorating medical condition), that pressure would have 
been milder and more restrained. 

In the midst of the economic and political crisis, Jimmy Carter’s 
role constituted a new factor that altered the course of events. As 
Professor Milani observed, Carter’s “candidacy, his human rights pol- 
icy, his occasional acerbic comments as a candidate about the Shah’s 
undemocratic rule, and the growing Western media coverage of tor- 
ture and censorship in Iran suddenly invigorated the long-dormant 
Iranian opposition.”” As Alam cautioned the Shah, Carter could turn 
out to be “an even greater ass” than President Ford, whom they 
blamed for Iran’s economic malaise.® 

“Who knows what sort of calamity he may unleash on the world,” 
lamented Alam, “He’s no more than an ignorant peasant boy.”? As 
time passed, the Shah grew convinced that Carter might prove to have 
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“Kennedy-type pretentions” and force him into more liberalization. A 
President Carter would mean more pressure to reform and account- 
ability.!° With this deep-rooted assumption in mind, the Shah did 
not hesitate to tell his advisors on repeated occasions that he rather 
preferred to see Ford reelected.!! 

Iranian diplomats and government officials, in addition to the 
opposition, watched the election and the presidential debates closely; 
any mention of Iran in the debates drew their attention and prompted 
many interpretations.!* This obsession with the United States and its 
next president was related to the magnified sense that many Iranians 
had of America’s impact in their country. After the coup that deposed 
Prime Minister Mosaddeq in 1953, many thought of Washington as 
the man behind the curtain (in fact, the Shah was often dubbed “the 
American king” by the opposition). In the Iranian imaginary, there 
was nothing America could not do or undo in Iran. Many Iranians did 
not doubt Khomeini’s 1977 claim that the United States had devel- 
oped a secret plan to establish American colonies on the outskirts of 
major Iranian cities.!* 

The Iranian political calculus disproportionately reacted to the pos- 
sibility that the Carter administration had doubts about the Shah or 
felt uncomfortable with him. The idea that the United States had 
somehow abandoned the Shah made him vulnerable while embold- 
ening the opposition. Iranian’s scrutinized American diplomats and 
interpreted any misstep as a new sign of Carter’s displeasure with the 
Shah.!* In truth, Carter wanted the Shah not only to fight commu- 
nism and secure oil shipping routes through the Persian Gulf, but 
also to fight poverty, injustice, and inequality in Iran. Otherwise, the 
Carter administration thought that the Shah would never secure a 
strong and stable rule in Iran and the United States would be accused 
of supporting a ruthless dictator. In order to avoid shortsighted policy 
that risked turning Iranians against the Shah and the United States, 
Carter pressed the Shah to liberalize in hopes that such measures 
would lead to a broadening of his popular support. Yet, Carter’s pol- 
icy was taken as a confirmation that Washington might not be ready 
to stand behind the Shah with force. The opposition believed that the 
moment represented a chance to confront the regime. Khomeini did 
not just ride the wave of economic crisis and political and religious 
discontent; rather, he also undoubtedly counted on the notion that 
Carter would fail to act decisively to save the Shah. 

Trying to ingratiate himself with the newly elected Carter, the Shah 
took the first step and opened a process of liberalization that resulted 
in the release of political prisoners from jail and the loosening of his 
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grip on the opposition. With a push from Washington to pursue a 
liberalizing agenda and impelled by criticism of Iran’s human rights 
record, the Shah allowed the opposition a degree of freedom of move- 
ment and expression not seen since the times of Mosaddeq. The fact 
that this happened at a time when discontent over catastrophic eco- 
nomic conditions was on the upswing only fueled the opposition’s 
backing and leadership. 

When the revolts started in January 1978, the Shah’s response 
was puzzling and included violent suppression of demonstrations and 
imposition of curfews, combined with more political concessions. The 
Shah’s appeasement initiatives failed to convince the opposition and 
his repressive measures fueled hatred toward the Shah. Waiting for 
Washington’s guidance, the Shah was neither too soft nor too hard in 
his management of the crisis, but, as time passed, the Shah’s options 
narrowed. Meanwhile, he received conflicting signals and messages 
from Washington,!> which was due in part to a lack of coordination 
between the White House, the State Department, and Ambassador 
Sullivan, as well as to the lack of a coherent approach to the grow- 
ing Iranian unrest. No policy received the unanimous backing of the 
different officials involved and leadership was lacking since Carter 
was obsessively focused on the Camp David negotiations. The White 
House did not pay serious attention to the deteriorating Iranian situ- 
ation until it was too late. For many officials in Washington, espe- 
cially in the State Department, no Iranian emergency existed until it 
became so acute that there was little room to maneuver. 

But even when Carter finally addressed the mounting unrest in 
Iran, he failed to present the Shah with the reassurances he needed. 
Instead, at best, he offered ambiguous support of cracking down on 
the opposition and pressed him to proceed with the liberalization pro- 
cess. The Shah’s vacillation and dissension inside the Carter admin- 
istration proved to be a fatal combination. Ultimately, Khomeini’s 
forces galvanized the opposition, sidelining its more moderate ele- 
ments and rejecting any compromise with the regime. In the face of 
the Shah and Carter’s paralysis, the Iranian opposition snowballed, 
growing steadily larger and more radical. 

Like in 1953, the Shah proved to be a weak leader in the face of 
crisis; but this time, instead of President Eisenhower, he had to rely on 
the timorous stance of Carter, who, boxed in by his public condemna- 
tions of the CIA and covert operations abroad, was not ready to bail 
him out as Eisenhower had done before. Carter also knew too well 
that, after several scandals and the Vietnam War, Americans would 
not tolerate another foreign venture to save a regime they barely 
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identified with. Without Washington’s explicit backing, the Shah did 
not want to carry out a violent suppression of the opposition. All he 
needed was the assurance that Carter would share the blame for his 
risky course and eventually intervene if things got out of control. Yet, 
Carter would have none of it, resulting in more half-hearted reforms 
and sporadic episodes of violence that only served to buy time and 
postpone the inevitable. 

In the end, the Shah was not the only one who suffered from the 
revolutionary victory in Iran. In time, the country turned into an 
intractable source of problems for Carter, which severely undermined 
his chances of reelection. Khomeini’s confrontational stance, the radical 
anti-Americanism of revolutionary Iran, and the hostage ordeal were 
all unexpected consequences of the Shah’s downfall and proved too 
much to bear. “My political future,” as Carter lamented before losing 
the election to Ronald Reagan, “might well be determined by irrational 
people on the other side of the world over whom I had no control.”!® 

This book is a study of Carter’s foreign policy, his personality, and 
that of the Shah, as well as other figures like Secretary of State Cyrus 
Vance, National Security Advisor Zbigniew Brzezinski, Ambassador 
William Sullivan, and Ayatollah Khomeini, among others. Although 
the focus is on the political and diplomatic aspect of the revolution, 
mainly from the Carter administration’s point of view, considerable 
attention is devoted to religious, economic, and social factors. The Ira- 
nian chessboard in the months leading up to the revolution’s triumph 
offers valuable insight into post-Vietnam foreign policy mechanisms in 
the United States, the sources of radical Islam, the struggle for democ- 
racy and accountable regimes in the Middle East, as well as America’s 
inability to grasp the implications of the events unfolding in the region. 

America’s failure in Iran, the demise of the Shah’s power, and the 
advent of a revolutionary regime not only altered Iran’s path, but 
also that of the Middle East and American foreign policy. The Iranian 
Revolution combines several interrelated themes, including the strug- 
gle between secularists and Islamists, the breakup of an authoritar- 
ian regime and its people, and the revolt against Westernization and 
America’s influence in the midst of the Cold War. Khomeini and his 
followers regarded their cause as both a struggle for Islam and a fight 
against imperialism. Accordingly, inspiration for the Iranian Revolu- 
tion can be traced to both radical Islam and Marxist and anticolonial 
ideas, some of which were ironically borrowed from the same Western 
ideas they sought to combat. 

The Islamic Revolution in Iran found broad support among 
Muslims in the region, and especially among young people, thanks 
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to its message that mixed faith, anti-imperialism, and social justice. 
The Iranian model provided an answer to the yearning for a third 
way in the Cold War that was neither capitalist nor communist. 
The Western colonial administrators were gone, but many Mus- 
lims still felt that they had to overthrow the local dictators that 
operated on the West’s behalf and the Iranian Revolution was a 
catalyst for this sentiment. The overthrow of the Shah and the 
establishment of an Islamic republic eventually inspired a genera- 
tion. As Professor Benjamin Barber noted, by siding against autoc- 
racy in Iran and fighting foreign imperialism, after 1977, the new 
Islamist wave developed a better record as enemies of despots in 
the Middle East than the secular Muslims that the West supported. 
Although the Islamists never created genuine democratic systems, 
their record against corrupt leaders and authoritarian systems has 
mostly remained intact.!7 

America’s debacle in Iran and the geopolitical earthquake that 
brought down the Shah in favor of Khomeini’s Islamic republic has 
driven world affairs in the region ever since 1979. Its reverbera- 
tions can still be felt today, as America’s longstanding enmity with 
revolutionary Iran continues and a policy of containment and covert 
operations remains in place. The Iranian Revolution heralded trans- 
formative sectarian wars, conflicts, and revolutions that transformed 
the region and the world. It helped revive the Sunni-Shia divide and 
altered the balance of power in the Persian Gulf. The Iranian Revolu- 
tion is a tale of a loss, including the loss of America’s main proxy agent 
in the region and the crumbling of the Nixon Doctrine. Since 1979, 
Washington has repeatedly tried to adapt and adjust to this fact with 
disastrous results more often than not. 

Some recent books on Carter’s role in the Iranian Revolution have 
been written with an eye on the present and used as a weapon against 
successive democratic administrations.!* By underscoring and magni- 
fying Carter’s failures, these books try to indict a “liberal worldview” 
and serve as ammunition against Democrats in Washington’s political 
feud. Certainly, recounting the events that led to the Shah’s exile and 
Khomeini’s triumphant return uncovers a tale of policy failure that still 
resonates with the policy dilemmas America faces in the Middle East. 
Yet, it is imperative, in the light of newly declassified documents, to 
provide a rigorous and impassioned retelling of those events without 
using them as a political tool for the present. This book is an attempt 
to provide a comprehensive, nonpartisan, and systematic research on 
the impact that Carter’s policies had during the Iranian Revolution in 
light of recently available archival resources. 
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CHAPTER 1 





— ASK 


BETWEEN IDEALISM AND REALISM: 
CARTER’S FOREIGN POLICY 


Cae became president at a moment in America’s history in which 
voters had lost much of their confidence in elected officials. It was 
also a time in which many Americans felt that the United States had 
reached its limits and that the power and welfare enjoyed in the previ- 
ous decades had come to an end. There was little confidence in the 
things the future might bring. Carter shared the feeling that America 
lived in an age of limits and that détente was the best way to conduct 
relations with the Soviet Union.! Moscow could not be defeated, but 
rather must be contained. 

Carter’s worldview corresponded to one in which the United States 
could not pretend to be able to solve all problems and, in recogniz- 
ing its limits, had to seek partnership from its allies in Europe, Latin 
America, and Asia to deal with world crises. Cooperation, he thought, 
was not just a pragmatic way to solve the problem of America’s lim- 
its, but also a moral way to run foreign policy. One of Carter’s main 
objectives was to show the world a different America and put an end 
to practices from the Nixon and Kissinger era.? Regarding the Cold 
War, Carter advocated that global confrontation had to be substituted 
with global interdependence, downplaying the rivalry between Mos- 
cow and Washington while focusing on problems that affected their 
mutual interests and that could be worked on together.* Zbigniew 
Brzezinski echoed Carter’s intentions when he criticized Kissinger’s 
style as “covert, manipulative, deceptive . . . more generally oriented 
toward preserving the status quo than reforming it.”+ For the new- 
comers at the State Department, the white whale they intended to 
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chase and kill was precisely the status quo inherited from the Kissinger 
years. The Carter administration planned to do away with the cal- 
culus of power and security that for too long trumped the freedoms 
and human rights to which every person on the planet was entitled. 
They did not share Kissinger’s Spenglerian concerns about disorder, 
decadence, and fall. In fact, Carter thought that many of the world’s 
problems originated from those American fears. He believed the 
international community was waiting for a gesture from Washington 
to enter into a new era of peace. With renewed optimism and a moral 
adherence to human rights, a new era of plenty, cooperation, and free- 
dom would shape the world. 

Carter was determined to approach the world scene without preju- 
dice in an attempt to understand the concerns and grievances that for- 
eign countries held against the United States. He also decided to give 
an opportunity to the enemies and adversaries of the United States no 
matter how unpopular they might prove to be because, as he noted, 
even if such efforts ended in failure, they helped improve the reputa- 
tion and moral standing of America in the world. “As president during 
the intense days of the Cold War, for instance, I would sit in the Oval 
Office, glance at a big globe, and try to view the world as Soviet Pres- 
ident Leonid Brezhnev did—living in a closed society, surrounded 
by frozen seas, powerfully armed enemies, and doubtful allies. The 
insights gained from this reflection helped me in negotiating, when I 
tried to alleviate his concerns while still pursuing the goals of my own 
country.”> For Carter, conflict required that one look at one’s own 
failings “to consider the views of others or to communicate with them 
about differences between us.”° 

Not surprisingly, Kissinger and Ford loathed Carter’s approach to 
world affairs. A month after Carter’s victory at the polls, Kissinger 
accompanied Rosalynn Carter to the inauguration of Mexican Presi- 
dent José Lopez Portillo. Upon his return to Washington, Kissinger, 
amused, told President Ford that he “got the impression that he had 
been telling her how to stand, what to say, which side to present to the 
camera, until she is stiff as a board. But believe me, she knows noth- 
ing. Her whole world is rural Georgia. You can’t believe the things she 
asked me.” Ford, acknowledging Kissinger’s impression, declared that 
he actually felt “a little sorry for them.”” 

Unlike Ford, Kissinger ardently criticized Carter’s handling of for- 
eign policy. He blamed almost every crisis on Carter’s indecisiveness 
and labeled the hostage crisis the biggest American foreign policy 
defeat in a generation.’ He often expressed sympathy for Americans 
who were “sick and tired of getting pushed around and sick and tired 
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of seeing America on the defensive.” This was the result, he declared, 
of Carter’s “liberal clichés” that impeded him from taking forceful 
action abroad.? “The problem in foreign policy is not simply to state 
an objective,” Kissinger once stated, “but to be able to carry it out 
over an extended period of time. Otherwise, even the noblest goal can 
wind up creating an impression of impotence.” For Kissinger, Carter 
lacked experience in international affairs and tended to oversimplify 
them. He confided to Soviet diplomats that it would take four to six 
months for Carter to get a grip on “foreign policy in general.”!° 

America’s allies, meanwhile, were puzzled by Carter’s approach 
to foreign policy. Carter’s candor and lack of sophistication quickly 
became known abroad. They did not know what to expect of him. 
Carter had great ideas but lacked the character and knowledge to put 
them into practice. He was determined to play a dominant role in for- 
eign policy, and he tried to “do too much too quickly.”!! He seemed 
incapable of comprehending that diplomacy was the art of the pos- 
sible and more often than not excluded tangible assets. Carter usually 
failed to pick up on priorities in foreign policy and ended up handling 
the issues and crises as they arrived at his desk.!? 

The team that Carter chose to articulate his foreign policy vision 
and put it to work was extremely dysfunctional. As running mate, 
Carter had selected Walter Mondale, a former presidential contender 
in the democratic primaries of 1976. When he was approached by 
Carter’s aides, Mondale admitted that he knew little of Carter and 
had to instruct his staffers to start “pulling together everything they 
could find” about him.!* He found Carter the perfect counterpoint 
to the obscure Watergate era. In their first meeting on July 8, Carter 
was accompanied by his wife Rosalynn and his mother Lillian. They 
got along well. Mondale shared a similar background with Carter: He 
had come from rural Minnesota and his father was a farmer turned 
Methodist minister. Mondale was very familiar with the two areas that 
Carter cherished most: rural life and religious faith. Yet, Mondale was 
also a consummate Washington insider, a protégé of Hubert Hum- 
phrey, who had been in the Senate since 1964. That wasn’t a liabil- 
ity for Carter, but rather an asset: Mondale’s experience would help 
counterweight the “ignorance” of his Georgian advisors.!* “I'd like 
to use the vice president in a way that hasn’t ever happened before,” 
Carter confided in Mondale, promising that the vice president in his 
administration would be an active figure and that he would be com- 
fortable with his presence.!* 

Mondale demanded an end to the established pattern for vice presi- 
dents in which they played the role of figureheads. He wanted to be 
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more assertive and act as Carter’s most trusted and privileged advi- 
sor. Mondale promised Carter to provide him with independent and 
impartial analysis. In exchange, he demanded access to every paper 
that landed on Carter’s desk and to receive the same briefings on 
intelligence issues. Mondale also demanded unrestricted access to 
Carter, which Carter eagerly gave him.!° By acceding to Mondale’s 
demands, Carter allowed him to see all the same information. In order 
to discuss matters privately and on a frequent basis, they established a 
custom of having a private lunch every Monday. 

Mondale preferred not to constantly intervene in internal debates. 
He also abstained from defending his views in a forceful manner on 
every occasion. Mondale reserved his influence for moments were he 
thought he could make a difference on an issue that mattered in his 
view. Because he had become a friend to Carter, Mondale had enor- 
mous success in influencing him on those occasions. Yet, the posture 
Mondale adopted made him appear absent or passive in the policy- 
making process.!7 

Mondale’s foreign policy views were similar to those of Carter. He 
was reluctant to support covert operations and wanted to limit the 
CIA’s and the Pentagon’s roles abroad. Like Carter, he defended a 
shift in America’s standing in the world and worked for the “restora- 
tion of a foreign policy that will enable Americans to see the best of 
themselves reflected in our actions abroad.”!®§ For his part, Carter 
made clear that Mondale’s voice would be taken into account when 
formulating American foreign policy. “The leaders of other nations . . . 
recognize that Fritz indeed speaks for me,” as Carter said, “I doubt 
that this has ever been the case in the history of our nation with 
another vice president.”!? Mondale was most concentrated on Rho- 
desia and South Africa. He also took an active part in the Camp David 
Accords and the Salt I negotiations. Yet, concerning the Persian Gulf 
and Iran, Mondale’s voice was mostly absent from the internal debate. 

For the post of secretary of state, Carter considered nominating his 
friend Zbigniew Brzezinski, who had helped him in his presidential 
campaign. In a meeting, Kissinger tried to dissuade Carter from pick- 
ing Brzezinski, arguing that he was too “emotional” and incapable of 
thinking impassively in the long term.?° Ultimately, Carter thought 
that Brzezinski’s abrasive character and his inclination to become the 
focus of media attention were two characteristics that went against his 
nomination. 

Everyone expected George W. Ball to be designated secretary of 
state; Ball was sixty-seven at the time and had just published a com- 
prehensive book on foreign policy that was a sharp rebuttal to that of 
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Nixon, Ford, and Kissinger: Diplomacy for a Crowded World. “Ball 
pops up, like a cork, every election year,” as a political commentator 
stated, referring to Ball’s possibilities of becoming the next secretary 
of state.”! Ball himself was convinced of his appointment and thought 
that the timing of the publication of his book could not have been 
better. Yet, he had backed the candidacy of Hubert Humphrey in the 
democratic primaries and his first meeting with Carter at a luncheon 
at Lehman Brothers in October 1975 left Carter unimpressed with his 
skills and ideas. To make things worse, Ball was an outspoken person 
and very difficult to work with and on several occasions had openly 
criticized Israel. Brzezinski also opposed his appointment. 

Carter finally opted for another candidate. After considering his 
advisor Paul Warnke, he ultimately went with Cyrus Vance. Unlike 
Brzezinski, Vance lacked a special relationship with Carter; they barely 
knew each other prior to his designation as secretary of state. A gradu- 
ate from Yale Law School, Vance had worked in the Defense Depart- 
ment under Robert McNamara in the sixties. He became deputy 
secretary of defense under Lyndon Johnson in 1964, but resigned 
three years later due to his opposition to the Vietnam War, which he 
had at first backed. After leaving the Johnson administration, Vance 
became a professor at Georgetown University. Initially, Vance had 
supported Sargent Shriver in the democratic primaries, but he had 
good friends among the team working on Carter’s election, includ- 
ing Anthony Lake, Richard Holbrooke, and Richard Gardner. After 
Shriver withdrew from the race, Vance joined Carter in the fall of 
1976, setting the priorities and goals in foreign policy. Apparently, 
Brzezinski recommended that Carter pick Vance. Some, like Hamil- 
ton Jordan, cautioned of an impending disaster if Brzezinski were in 
the White House and Vance at the State Department.?” 

While Brzezinski was not nominated secretary of state, he was 
awarded the post of national security advisor, an influential position 
with direct access to the president. Brzezinski had been director of 
the Trilateral Commission (founded in 1973 with the objective of 
strengthening the ties between America, Japan, and Western Europe), 
which he had created along with David Rockefeller, chairman of 
Chase Manhattan Bank. The Trilateral Commission was composed of 
politicians, academics, lawyers, and businessmen—and Carter, Vance, 
and Mondale had all attended commission meetings. Hamilton said, 
“Those Trilateral commission meetings for me were like classes in for- 
eign policy, reading papers produced on every conceivable subject, 
hearing experienced leaders debate international issues and problems, 
and meeting the big names like Cy Vance and Harold Brown and 
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Zbig.”?> Twenty-five of the Trilateral Commission members received 
high-ranking posts in the Carter administration.*4 

For his part, Brzezinski was a professor of international relations at 
Columbia University and had received his PhD from Harvard Uni- 
versity, where he and Henry Kissinger were classmates. Brzezinski had 
actively participated in Carter’s campaign as a key advisor on foreign 
policy. He developed a close friendship with Carter, who was impressed 
by Brzezinski’s knowledge of world affairs. Brzezinski was aggressive, 
combative, and outspoken. He was also one of the few willing to con- 
front Carter with criticism and bad news.?° Part of Brzezinski’s suc- 
cess in gaining Carter’s ear was his relationship with Rosalynn Carter. 
Hamilton Jordan observed that Mrs. Carter, unlike previous first ladies, 
showed great interest in Carter’s decisions and had an impact on them. 
Having her on one’s side was key to the success of an idea. Brzezinski 
and Rosalynn shared a common diplomatic philosophy.?° 

Brzezinski was often referred to as the Kissinger of the Democrats. 
He was amazed by Kissinger’s figure and, in a certain way, tried to 
emulate him, although he pursued somewhat different policies. They 
were two ambitious policy makers obsessed with shaping America’s 
foreign policy. Brzezinski, like Kissinger, was a foreign-born professor, 
a European who could not disguise his accent. Both were enormously 
exposed in the media and paid major attention to it. But Brzezin- 
ski, unlike Kissinger, lacked charm and did not have a relaxing and 
humorous way of appearing before the public and the media. 

From the moment Carter chose Brzezinski and Vance, both figures 
embarked on a collision course. Deputy Secretary of State Warren 
Christopher saw the confrontation between Vance and Brzezinski as 
“inevitable” because “their agendas and styles” were irremediably dif- 
ferent.?” The scars of Vietnam, Johnson, and McGovern were still 
present within the Democratic Party, which became the stage for a 
fierce fight between two opposing sides. Brzezinski’s faction defended 
“Cold War Internationalism” and still considered the Soviet Union 
as the greatest threat to American security and world peace. They 
thought that America had to maintain military superiority over 
Moscow and a spirit of readiness to challenge Moscow’s assertive- 
ness across the globe. The other faction, largely sharing in Vance and 
Carter’s views, was that of “Post-Cold War Internationalism.” They 
viewed the Soviet Union as a competitor, but not as the main or only 
problem facing the United States. This faction was eager to recognize 
America’s limits when acting unilaterally and advocated for broader 
coalitions to solve world issues. For them, military interventions were 
deemed of little or no use to solve problems in third world countries.78 
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There was also a third and smaller faction among Democrats that 
included radical pacifists, anti-interventionists, and isolationists led by 
Senator George McGovern and George F. Kennan. 

Apart from Brzezinski, Carter surrounded himself with Democrats 
from the Post—Cold War Internationalism faction. As Paul Seabury 
observed, “What is now the case is that he has simply (with excep- 
tions such as Brzezinski) collected a bunch of McGovernites coupled 
with a few signed repentant hawks.” Many of the new appointees that 
Carter and Vance brought in were intellectuals and academics associ- 
ated with the journal Foreign Policy, which after the Vietnam War had 
come to represent a liberal forum for American foreign policy. They 
included Anthony Lake, Richard Holbrooke, Morton Halperin, Les- 
lie Gelb, Joseph Nye, and Paul Warnke. They soon became the Dem- 
ocratic Party’s foreign policy establishment. Many of them joined the 
Carter administration because of their political credentials rather than 
their merits. Carter rewarded important campaign donors with high- 
ranking posts at an even higher rate than previous administrations. 
Many of them happened to be on the far left of the Democratic Party. 
Twenty-two of the top thirty-six posts in the State Department went 
to political appointees, doubling the Ford administration’s number.” 

During the campaign, Carter cited Paul Warnke and Paul Nitze 
as some of his closest advisors on security issues. Both had worked in 
the Defense Department under McNamara and became democratic 
gurus on defense issues. Carter appointed Warnke, who was to act as 
lead negotiator in arms reductions with the Soviet Union, as head of 
the Arms Control and Disarmament Agency. Republicans opposed 
his nomination because he had been an ardent advocate of drastically 
reducing the nuclear arsenal even if the Soviets did not do the same. 

While Brzezinski had been an ardent defender of the Vietnam War, 
Cyrus Vance had initially supported the war but became disenchanted 
with its escalation and, in 1968, began criticizing it. Walter Mon- 
dale had opposed the war. Paul Warnke, although he had been assis- 
tant secretary of defense in the Johnson administration, he had been 
an outspoken critic of the war. Anthony Lake and Leslie Gelb, new 
appointees to high-ranking posts at the State Department (director 
of policy planning and assistant secretary for politico-military affairs, 
respectively), had published an article during the war condemning 
the bombing of North Vietnam. This group hardly wanted to put the 
United States at risk of being involved in another war or conflict.°° 

Another controversial nomination was that of Andrew Young, who 
was named ambassador to the United Nations. A civil rights activ- 
ist and a collaborator with Martin Luther King Jr., Young lacked 
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any experience in foreign policy. But the nomination of an African 
American and civil rights activist spoke for itself on Carter’s desired 
direction for America’s relationship with the world. His appointment 
was symbolic and underscored the president’s commitment to human 
rights and the conduct of a moral foreign policy. In a speech at the 
United Nations, Carter noted that no nation could claim that “mis- 
treatment of its citizens is solely its own business.”*! Ironically, Carter 
paved the way for meddling in other countries’ affairs and internal 
issues with the pretext of democratic or human rights violations and 
thus established a precedent for the idea that an unjust government 
loses the authority it holds over its country and can be subject to for- 
eign intervention. 

Not long after assuming his UN post, Young was forced to aban- 
don it after his meeting with a representative of the Palestine Libera- 
tion Organization in the Kuwaiti ambassador’s apartment was leaked. 
Young assured Carter that the encounter had not been planned and 
that he simply met the Palestinian at the apartment. But the Israelis 
had the apartment bugged and sent the White House the transcripts 
of the meeting. It was evident by the conversation that it wasn’t a 
chance meeting and Carter felt obligated to fire Young.*? 

Also mired in controversy was the designation of a new director of 
the CIA. During his campaign, Carter had referred to the agency as a 
national shame.*? He promised that, if the CIA ever violated the law 
again in a covert operation, he would immediately call for a press con- 
ference to explain the facts, denounce those involved, and announce 
their legal prosecution.*+ After Vietnam and Watergate, Carter con- 
tributed to the portrayal of intelligence agents as ruthless Machiavel- 
lians that had no respect for foreign sovereignty or moral standards. 
Mondale also fiercely criticized the CIA and even defended the whis- 
tleblowers that reported obscure CIA practices. Regarding this issue, 
Mondale later clashed with CIA Director Turner, who wanted to 
criminally prosecute those leakers. Mondale defended them and said 
their actions were necessary to hold the government accountable for 
its abuses. Leakers, he argued, were the best safeguard against govern- 
ment abuse because of “the fear that they [government officials] may 
be caught and they may read about it in the press.”*° 

Carter first designated Theodore Sorensen to head the CIA. A for- 
mer speechwriter and special assistant to President Kennedy, Sorensen 
lacked any experience or particular knowledge about intelligence 
affairs. More troubling were his past credentials as a conscientious 
objector during the Korean War and the fact that he defended Daniel 
Ellsberg’s leaks of classified materials about the Vietnam War.*° Due 
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to Republicans’ staunch opposition, as well as that of some Democrats 
and Brzezinski, Carter finally withdrew the nomination. Carter then 
designated Admiral Stansfield Turner for the job. Turner had been 
president of the US Naval War College, but lacked any experience in 
intelligence affairs. Initially, Turner was not comfortable with his job 
at the CIA. He needed a series of briefing books to help him acclima- 
tize to the agency, its structure, and its urgent needs. “I found them 
too long and detailed to be useful,” as Turner recalled. He had no 
patience for technical minutiae and found the specialized terminology 
difficult to understand; as he said, it “was new to me and hard to fol- 
low.” In his conversations with intelligence agents he was taken aback 
by the lack of “specificity and clarity” in response to his inquiries. 
Turner wondered what big secrets and problems awaited him since 
the staff did not want to address anything directly. “Overall, then, my 
first encounters with the CIA did not convey either a feeling of warm 
welcome or a sense of general competence.”*” 

Carter instructed Turner to come up with a plan to reshape the 
CIA, asking him to be “bold” with it.98 Turner thus entered the CIA 
like a bull in a china cabinet. He felt there was overstaffing at the CIA. 
“Almost from my first day at the Agency, I could just feel that there 
were too many people.” Carter’s distaste for CIA covert operations 
led to the firing of most CIA veteran officers involved in them. Within 
the agency, this downsizing became known as the “Halloween Mas- 
sacre” and reduced the CIA’s covert operations personnel from twelve 
hundred to less than four hundred. Carter disbanded the agency and 
gained the sworn enmity of its members. Hundreds of employees were 
dismissed with a simple two-paragraph letter that informed them that 
their services were no longer needed. Even Turner later recognized 
that the measure tipped morale in the CIA and prompted speculation 
from the press that made many agents believe that their new bosses 
were against them.*? The disgruntled CIA officers, unemployed and 
without any compensation for their long service, ardently criticized 
Carter and, later, eagerly embraced Reagan.*° 

The changes in the CIA as well as the election of Harold Brown to 
head the Pentagon reflected Carter’s intention to reshape the national 
security apparatus and avoid entangling the United States in military 
conflict abroad. Significantly, Carter ended his memoirs by stating 
that the fact that no American soldier was killed in combat under his 
watch was a “consolation” that he would “always cherish.”4! 

Harold Brown was a product of McNamara’s era at the Pentagon. 
A physicist with expertise in military technology who also served as 
the president of the California Institute of Technology, Brown earned 
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his PhD from Columbia University in 1949, at the age of twenty-one, 
and was known for his incredible intelligence. Brown was the first 
scientist to be appointed secretary of defense, and he possessed an 
analytical mind and management skills that scrutinized every detail 
and bit of information handed to him. 

Carter expected Brown to lead the Pentagon in a process to reduce 
the presence of troops deployed abroad, while cutting spending. Later, 
budget cuts and the withdrawal of troops deployed abroad became 
the two major points of contention between Carter and the Pentagon. 
Less than six months after his arrival, Carter terminated the B-1 stra- 
tegic bomber program, which Gerald Ford defined as “essential” to 
national security in his farewell address. Carter did so against the Air 
Force’s counsel and at the opposition of Republicans, who accused 
him of disarming the country. The military soon felt that Carter’s 
military advisors “came from liberal think tanks and left-leaning paci- 
fist groups” and that Carter’s maneuvering made it clear to America’s 
allies that Washington did not consider them “worth defending.”4? 

“Carter’s propensity was to let things sort themselves out. Carter 
tended to believe in reconciliation,” as James Schlesinger recalled, “If 
I can put it that way, and negotiation . . . He thought that people 
could hammer out their differences and that no difference was so 
irreconcilable and therefore the thing to do was to let people mill 
around and that sooner or later they would bridge their differences. It 
happened to be a deeply felt faith with Carter.”4% 

In his diaries, Carter acknowledged that Vance was “philosophi- 
cally closest to me.”4#* Both shared a vision of America living in an 
“age of limits.” As Vance once put it, “Most Americans now recog- 
nize that we alone cannot dictate events. This recognition is not a sign 
of America’s decline. It is a sign of growing American maturity in a 
complex world.” 4° 

Vance, like Carter, shared the idea that America’s leadership had to 
pay greater attention to diplomacy and international law and recog- 
nize the reality of global interdependence. Both seemed to think that 
rivalry with Moscow should not dominate America’s foreign policy 
and that there were many other issues with which to be concerned. 
Leadership could only be achieved by showing respect toward human 
rights and moral principles and not by resorting to military action. 

Yet, strangely, Carter ultimately sided with Brzezinski, who felt that 
Vance wasn’t good at clarifying the administration’s policy and thus 
he took the initiative of appearing before the press to sell Carter’s 
policy.4° But for Vance, Brzezinski’s actions only undermined Cart- 
er’s position and discredited him while Brzezinski drew attention to 
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himself. When Brzezinski was dispatched to meet with King Hassan 
of Morocco, Vance protested forcefully, which “aggravated” Carter. 
“Cy’s so jealous, it’s ridiculous,” he wrote.*” 

In the State Department’s view, Brzezinski was a hawkish Polish 
émigré unable to escape his roots and whose hatred of the Soviet 
Union clouded his worldview. He was always looking for “any oppor- 
tunity to thwart them [the Soviets ].”48 Vance, in contrast, was a mod- 
erate American-born diplomat who was not hostage to a traumatic 
heritage. Brzezinski was portrayed as a fame-seeker, a man who loved 
the media, and he was more about facade than content, while Vance 
was the humble and loyal official who worked hard to get things done 
beyond media attention. Yet, Carter came to resent the way Vance 
handled the State Department, where some insubordinate officials 
openly criticized Brzezinski and questioned the decisions made at the 
White House. “It was almost impossible for me to get an innovative 
idea from State,” he complained, “and its primary role seemed to be 
to put brakes on any proposal that originated elsewhere.”* 

On one occasion, Carter openly accused the State Department of 
sabotage and denounced its rivalry with Brzezinski’s National Security 
Council (NSC): “When I met with Cy’s people, I laid down the law 
to them as strong as ever in my life. The situation in the State Depart- 
ment has become intolerable. I described my procedure for making 
decisions, how difficult they were. Once I made a decision, it had to 
be carried out loyally, even if they disagreed. The only alternative for 
them would be to resign. If I had another outbreak of misinforma- 
tion, distortions, and self-serving newspaper leaks as had occurred in 
the Iranian situation, I was going to direct Cy to discharge the leaders 
who were responsible, even though some innocent people may be 
punished. I told them I realized the press was sometimes guilty, but I 
knew from years of experience in politics that almost always there was 
a source even for an inaccurate press story. I told them again either to 
be loyal or resign. Then I got up and left.”5° 

“There had been Presidents in the past, maybe not too distant in the 
past,” Carter once declared, “that let their Secretaries of State make for- 
eign policy. I don’t.”*! He felt that the State Department was excessively 
prudent and lacked the imagination and boldness that came from the 
NSC. “I pointed out the lethargy and inertia of the State—the almost 
total lack of initiative or innovation—and that I couldn’t deprive myself 
of stimulation of Zbig and his people.”°? On other occasions, Carter 
criticized the State Department for moving “like cold molasses.”5? 

Carter not only became angered with Vance and the State Depart- 
ment; exasperated, he also vented his anger at the NSC in some 
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instances. “I met with Zbig’s key leaders and criticized them for an 
attitude of contention and competition with State. Zbig is too com- 
petitive and incisive, Cy is too easy on his subordinates, and the news 
media aggravate the inevitable differences. I hardly know the desk 
officers in State but work very closely with NSC people.”*+ The dis- 
pute between the State Department and the NSC was one of the 
Carter administration’s major weaknesses and impeded it from for- 
mulating a coherent and comprehensive foreign policy. Carter himself 
was forced to act as an arbiter in the “major public rift” between 
Vance and Brzezinski.5> 

Carter’s leadership was put into question, giving the impression 
of a weak president unable to rein in even the internal disputes of 
his own administration. “The perception,” Governor Averell Harri- 
man, then head of America’s foreign policy establishment, told Ham- 
ilton Jordan, “is that there are two voices in foreign policy—and that 
is hurting the President! There can only one spokesman in foreign 
policy—and that spokesman has to be the Secretary of State. The 
NSC advisor should be a first-class clerk, but he cannot be a public 
spokesman. The National Security Advisor should be like a child at a 
formal dinner—seen but not heard.”>° 

To refute the doubts and apprehension concerning Vance and 
Brzezinski’s rivalry and its impact on foreign policy, Carter was forced 
on several occasions to publicly assert his authority and leadership 
on the issue. “I’m the one who shapes the policy after getting advice 
from him and others.” Carter also tried to convey the impression of an 
“overwhelming cooperation” between Vance and Brzezinski and the 
“complete harmony” between the State Department and the NSC.*” 


CHAPTER 2 





— AS 


A FAILED ATATURK: THE SHAH 
AND IRAN IN 1977 


As the Iranian Revolution reached its peak in December 1978, Paul 
B. Henze sent a memorandum to Zbigniew Brzezinski with the sub- 
ject line, “Is Turkey susceptible to the Iranian sickness?” At that time, 
it was almost impossible to predict the repercussions of Iranian unrest 
across the Muslim world. Would the storm remain within Iranian bor- 
ders or raze the Middle East? Turkey, like Iran, was an overwhelmingly 
Islamic country whose religious traditions remained very much alive. 
Like Iran, its government had a close relationship with the United 
States since the end of World War II. Both nations shared proud 
imperial pasts and commanded powerful armies. Turkey and Iran had 
also reinvented themselves to varying extents after World War I with 
a series of reforms that embraced Western secularism and modern- 
ization. In Turkey’s case, these reforms were more strictly applied, 
while in Iran’s case, they were applied somewhat arbitrarily. During 
the twenties, two men whose careers were built in the army, Mustafa 
Kemal Atattirk and Reza Khan, effectively seized power, putting an 
end to the House of Osman and the Qajar dynasties, respectively. 
Unlike Reza Khan, Atatiirk oversaw Turkey’s transformation into 
a republic that dramatically changed the society. Atattirk’s reforms 
vastly outmatched the Shah’s in their ambitions toward Westerniza- 
tion and secularization. Turkey became a country with a clear division 
between church and state; a secular constitution was approved and 
religion was relegated to the personal sphere. For his part, Reza Khan 
opted to create a new monarchical dynasty, the Pahlavis, proclaiming 
himself as the new Shah. Atatiirk died soon after taking power; he 
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became a popular figure and is seen as the founding father of modern 
Turkey. Forty years after his death, “Atatiirk, remains the symbol 
around whom all Turks can rally,” as Henze observed.! Meanwhile, 
Reza Shah died in exile after being forced to abdicate. His son, 
Mohammad Reza, became the new Shah and pursued the reforms 
his father launched. Yet, his luxurious lifestyle and his authoritarian 
ways made him a despotic ruler who sought modernization without 
democratization. While Atattirk was viewed as a true nationalist doing 
his best for Turkey, the Shah was regarded as an indolent autocrat who 
opened Iran to the West’s greed. 

Mohammad Reza Pahlavi’s rule had been challenged on two occa- 
sions. First, the leftist nationalist Mohammad Mosaddeq, who was 
appointed prime minister in 1951, challenged it with his populist 
policies and an accumulation of power. At the time, the Shah was 
just thirty-two years old. Acting in disregard to the orders that came 
from the royal court, Mosaddeq began to cause a rift between Iran 
and Great Britain with his courting of the communists of the Tudeh. 
The nationalization of the Iranian oil industry infuriated London, 
which convinced Washington that Mosaddeq was about to turn Iran 
into a new communist regime. A coup led by the CIA, under Kermit 
Roosevelt’s on-site direction, brought down Mosaddeq in 1953 and 
restored the Shah, who had conveniently left Iran for Rome in advance 
of the coup. Although the coup was widely supported by the military 
and counted with the support of the clergy and the bazaar, in time, it 
was portrayed as an American plot to curtail Iran’s independence. The 
coup is commonly identified as the root of Iranian-American enmity 
that fiercely arose with Khomeini.” 

After the fall of Mosaddeq, the Shah began to assert his authority 
and became more involved in government affairs. Although prime 
ministers were elected and the assembly of the Majlis continued to 
operate, the Shah shared the idea with American social scientist Sam- 
uel Huntington that not all societies are ready for democracy. He 
repeatedly acted against the 1906 Constitution and allocated more 
decision-making power to himself. The Shah argued that Iran had to 
pass through several stages of development and modernization before 
being fit for democracy; he thought that the premature establishment 
of democracy in a society that was not ready for it would unleash 
chaos and poverty and undermine the rule of law. Only after a care- 
fully monitored process of social and economic development could 
democracy be established in Iran. 

The Shah’s reign was one of enlightened despotism. The Shah was 
obsessed, if not “possessed” as some have said, with the United States.* 
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Encouraged by the Kennedy administration, the Shah embarked on 
a series of far-reaching reforms in the sixties that dramatically altered 
Iran’s course. On the one hand, the reforms were meant to rescue 
Iran from poverty, and, on the other, they were meant to rescue Ira- 
nians from a “medieval” mentality. The so-called White Revolution 
intended to mix economic development with Westernization for a 
cultural and economic revolution. Political reforms were left aside. 
The White Revolution promised a better future for Iran and raised 
unrealistic popular expectations that, in time, would turn into anger 
and frustration, inviting the revolutionary storms that Washington 
and the Shah planned to avoid with the reforms.* Vast reforms were 
projected to radically alter Iran’s course. Knowing the far-reaching 
consequences of these vast reforms, the Shah called on a national ref- 
erendum in 1963 to legitimize them. Although the clergy tried to 
boycott the referendum, an overwhelming majority of Iranians voted 
in favor of them. 

The White Revolution, especially its land reform, prompted the 
second major challenge to the Shah’s rule. This time, there was a 
showdown with the Iranian clergy, which declared the decision to 
limit the amount of land each person could own as “un-Islamic.” 
Hassan Arsanjani, minister of agriculture in the Ali Amini cabinet, 
first pushed for agrarian reform. Inspired by American advisors, espe- 
cially the American ambassador, Julius Holmes, Arsanjani decided to 
aggressively implement a policy of land redistribution that was meant 
to solve the problem of the landless peasantry. With Washington’s 
blessing, he planted the seed of class hatred in Iran by attacking the 
landowners and the mullahs, the main beneficiaries of the old agri- 
cultural system. Arsanjani later referred to them as “bloodthirsty” 
and remained staunch in his position to redistribute the land to the 
peasants.® 

The Shah expected the land reform to create a more egalitarian 
society, prevent the menace of a Marxist revolution in the country, and 
forever gain the loyalty and support of the dispossessed masses in the 
countryside in favor of the monarchy. However, the reform eventu- 
ally disrupted the countryside, angering the landowners, draining the 
clergy’s economic income, and leaving the new landowners without 
resources to make their properties productive. The peasants were not 
ready to manage the land and they were frequently refused bank cred- 
its. Because they lacked the means and infrastructure to make a profit, 
the reform resulted in a dramatic decline in agricultural output.® 

One of the unexpected consequences of the White Revolution 
was the emergence of an obscure Ayatollah who would become a 
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formidable adversary to the Shah. In a fatwa, Ruhollah Khomeini con- 
demned the land reform, positioning himself at the forefront of the 
opposition to the Shah’s reformist agenda. Khomeini declared the land 
reform “contrary to reason, religion, and the interests of the country 
and in conflict with Islamic justice and jurisprudence.” Knowing the 
popularity of the reform among the dispossessed masses, Khomeini 
also reserved some criticism for those landowners “who do not obey 
the laws of Islam concerning the rights of the poor.” But he pointed 
out that the confiscation of property without the consent of its owner 
was “sinful” and that the principle of private ownership consecrated 
in Islam had to be respected.” It is important to note that Khomeini 
did not only reject the land reform on religious grounds, but also with 
the argument that it was contrary to the nation’s interests because it 
would destroy the agricultural sector. The Pahlavi monarchy was not 
only criticized for being irreligious, but also for betraying the country 
by serving a foreign plot. 

The push for equality was one of the incomplete legacies that the 
Shah received from his father. As early as January 1936, Reza Khan 
proclaimed the emancipation of women in Iran, alleging pragmatic 
motives for his decision. A modern country, he argued, could not 
segregate half of the population, but rather must incorporate it into 
the workforce. Iran could not afford to lose the economic advantage 
of having an increasing share of women in the labor force. Conscious 
of the reform’s significance, the female members of the royal fam- 
ily especially welcomed it. Princess Ashraf could not hide her pride 
when she wrote in her memoirs that “the sweeping emancipation of 
our women, which moved, as it were, thirteen centuries in the course 
of three decades.”® But change did not come without opposition. 
The clergy accused the Shah of promoting immodesty among women 
and corrupting society. Women dressing themselves in Western fash- 
ions were often subject to the clergy’s ire. In 1963, in southern Teh- 
ran, coinciding with the effort to grant women the right to vote, a 
bystander who was not wearing the chador and who had a miniskirt 
on was attacked with acid in a bazaar. 

Granting women the right to vote came amidst other initiatives 
that liberalized the economy and made gestures to minorities. In 
1962, some proposed replacing the term “Holy Qur’an” in the oath 
of office for the ambiguous “Holy Book,” opening the door to Jews 
and Christians to take the oath. The clergy denounced the reforms 
as opening the gates of corruption and decadence. Khomeini began 
to complain of the “tyrannical regime” that “humiliated” those who 
stood for Islam. He assured that proof of the government’s enmity 
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toward Islam was “becoming clear.” As an example, he pointed to the 
Ministry of Justice’s initiative to abolish the requirement for judges to 
be male and faithful Muslims. Such reform, Khomeini said, was only 
meant to open the door to Christians, Bahais, or even Jews.” 

The government eventually overcame the clergy’s opposition. 
Khomeini was exiled, the opposition suppressed, and reforms pur- 
sued. After 1965, the Shah’s reign reached its peak in a period marked 
by peace, stability, and unprecedented economic growth. To signal 
the new era, on October 26, 1967, the Shah held a lavish coronation 
ceremony. The Shah seemed to have prevailed over the religious and 
leftist opposition to his regime. After the crowning of his third wife, 
in 1971, he was confident enough to present his vision for Iran and 
his reign’s achievements in a series of lavish ceremonies celebrating 
the twenty-five hundredth anniversary of Cyrus’s foundation of the 
Persian Empire. Starting on October 12, the festivities spread from 
Pasargad to Tehran, with the major events taking place in Persepolis. 
The whole commemoration extravaganza cost Iran $11 million.) 

Iranians were largely left out of the festivities that were meant to 
commemorate the greatness of their own nation and culture. Instead 
of surrounding himself with the Iranian people, the Shah decided 
to surround himself with foreigners in ostentatious ceremony. Amid 
the celebration’s pomposity, many Iranians thought something was 
missing, namely the Islamic character of their country, with no place 
given to the Prophet Muhammad or the Imams of Shia Islam. It was a 
pagan festivity, with the Shah honoring pre-Islamic Persia, while pav- 
ing the way for a post-Islamic Iran.!! 

In an effort to promote a pre-Islamic conception of Iran, the gov- 
ernment instituted a new calendar that was supposedly based on the 
date of Cyrus’s coronation instead of Mohammad’s hegira. The new 
calendar, approved by the Majlis on March 14, 1976, received the 
title of the imperial calendar and was meant to show the continu- 
ity between ancient Persia and the Shah’s Pahlavi dynasty. The Shah 
declared that the “Golden Epic of Iran shall be carried to its logical 
conclusion.” !2 

Although the Shah meant to bring back Persian greatness, the 
clergy began to complain that he was just bringing back Babylonian 
decadence. The policy of cultural freedom had, on the surface, turned 
Iran into one of the most liberal societies in the Middle East. Cul- 
tural manifestations of every kind were allowed as long as they were 
not politically motivated or against the monarchy. This policy avoided 
interfering in the private lives of Iranians as long as they did not chal- 
lenge the status quo. 
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For years, the Shah and his entourage lived in a bubble, convinced 
that as long as the leftist could be kept at bay, the advance of their 
agenda and lifestyle was unstoppable. As Aria Minu-Sepehr wrote, 
“The court, the dominant class, and indeed anyone who looked to 
the West as a model believed in modernity’s self-evident superiority. 
Who would want to give up a twentieth-century life? Could anyone 
conceive of women surrendering their right to vote or choosing to 
be forced to wear a veil? Was it even possible that the judiciary would 
abandon law books for the Qur’an?”!4 

How could Iran reject the man who was bringing Western moder- 
nity to the country? In 1971, the Shah set out a new vision for Iran, 
which he named “The Great Civilization.” Under the new system, 
Iran was expected to become not only a regional power, but also a 
world power as a result of impressive economic development. Indus- 
trialization and oil exports were expected to sustain this dream, while 
Iran inched its way toward the affluence of European countries.!4 

In 1975, the Shah announced the creation of the Rastakhiz (Resur- 
gence) Party, in which he expected all Iranians to unite and participate. 
Initially, Rastakhiz was envisioned as a movement meant to mobilize 
Iranians in political and social life and not as a political party. Some 
attributed its proposal to the technocrats in the government!* and as a 
first step toward a single-party system that would betray the promises 
of democratization. Other political parties were abolished or forced to 
join the Rastakhiz. Jamshid Amouzegar was named secretary-general 
of the organization and journalist Darioush Homayoun his deputy.!° 

In spite of the Shah’s efforts, the attempt to integrate Iranians into 
Rastakhiz was a complete farce.!” The party was never taken seriously 
as a platform for political participation or as a genuine laboratory of 
ideas and proposals; rather, it was regarded as an artificial political 
platform that acted as a rubber stamp for the Shah. It soon became 
the catalyst for Iranian anger against the regime.!® 

For Iranians, the only reason that Rastakhiz existed was because the 
Shah willed it. For them, the projects of Rastakhiz and Great Civiliza- 
tion were hollow propaganda concepts that lacked substance. As such, 
they were not enough to counterbalance the appeal of Marxist and 
Islamic organizations that captured students’ imaginations. In speak- 
ing about Rastakhiz’s inability to gain followers on the university cam- 
pus, University Chancellor Zarghamee cautioned the Shah, saying, “If 
you want to fight an idea, you have to develop an idea.” !? 

The idea of the Great Civilization and the creation of Rastakhiz 
made the Shah believe his own illusions and issue even more extrava- 
gant promises.?° It had often been said of the Shah that, while no one 
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ever dared to tell a lie to his father, no one ever dared to tell him the 
truth.?! Increasingly confident and paternalistic, the Shah announced 
the end of exploitation in Iran and the establishment of a classless 
society. Workers were promised a share in the ownership of factories. 
He also floated the idea of canceling the Society for Women because 
equal rights had already been granted to women and he felt that they 
were fully integrated into society.”? In meetings with Western leaders, 
he lectured them on maintaining a firm posture as the only way to 
avoid anarchy. Yet, sudden economic collapse brought the Shah to 
his knees. Iran’s astonishing economic development starting in the 
early seventies relied almost exclusively on its oil exports.?* After the 
Arab oil embargo, an era of oil boom began with prices per barrel 
skyrocketing from $3 to $12, allowing the Iranian national budget to 
double in 1973. A more confident Shah proclaimed an imminent end 
to selling cheap oil and buying Western goods at a premium. The new 
lucrative oil stance was meant to end policies “that were more for the 
convenience of the buyer than the producers.”*4 

In an effort to maximize the new wave of affluence, the Shah even 
opened the Iranian oil market to Israel. “I said that when we sell our 
oil and fill up the tankers in our terminal ports we do not mind and 
do not care where it goes.”*® The unexpected amount of money that 
started flooding into the state coffers allowed the Iranian authorities 
to assert that the country was ready to buy its way out of poverty. Iran 
thought it could buy whatever it needed without necessarily investing 
in the creation of a competitive industry. In a series of paternalistic 
gestures, the minimum wage was raised by 36 percent in 1974 and by 
42 percent in 1975. By 1975, the state elaborated a system of price 
controls covering sixteen thousand items to offset the effect of rising 
prices on consumers. Subsidies for consumer goods totaled a cost of 
$650 million to the state by 1974. The Shah was convinced that Iran 
would reach a standard of living on par with Europe within a few 
years. With oil revenues pouring in everything seemed possible. The 
Shah even dreamed of turning Iran into an economic powerhouse 
similar to Japan within a decade. Many Iranians were eager to believe 
the Shah, who began to make ambitious promises and lay out the 
vision of his vast designs. In time, he would be held accountable when 
the dream proved to be an illusion. 

In reality, Iran lacked the infrastructure to channel and administer 
a massive infusion of funds and goods. “You felt” as Cynthia Helms 
recalled, “surrounded by frenetic activity, spiraling higher and higher, 
like a twister crossing the desert.”?° It was more than Iran’s fragile 
and underdeveloped infrastructure could bear. The railway system, 
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ports, airports, storage facilities, and roads were not prepared for a 
massive influx of ships, containers, trucks, and planes carrying the 
goods that the industrial sector demanded. A bottleneck emerged, 
causing a scarcity in goods. “The construction continued apace until 
a cement and steel shortage brought it to a halt.”?7 

Ships had to wait for weeks at Iranian ports to unload and fre- 
quently, once the goods were unloaded, they had to wait at the ports 
for long periods before being delivered to Tehran by train or road. 
Food imports rotted on the ships or at the ill-conditioned storage 
facilities. The delays added extra costs to products that became unaf- 
fordable and caused the already spiraling inflation to increase more. 
The new demand for power supply could not be met, causing power 
shortages. Similarly, Iranian society did not absorb the incoming 
wealth in a measured and equitable manner. Consumption grew, 
but so did the gap between rich and poor, which became more pro- 
nounced and visible to Iranians. 

As economic activity in urban centers expanded, the countryside 
languished. In 1977, Iran had a population of thirty-six million, half 
of which was under fifteen years old. Because the Shah instituted a 
compulsory education system, half of the Iranian population was at 
school and out of employment. Traditionally, adolescents worked 
and brought extra revenue to their families, but with new educational 
policies and progressive laws forbidding them to be employed, their 
economic value for their country, as well as for their families, plum- 
meted. Yet, many adolescents abandoned their studies or were unable 
to attend classes in an overcrowded education system that was unable 
to absorb the increasing numbers of students. Ironically, they found 
themselves without a job or occupation in a country that was increas- 
ingly forced to import a foreign workforce.78 

Of the remaining seventeen million working age Iranians, half of 
them were women, and thus largely left out of the workforce. Cultural 
barriers largely impeded women from taking an active role in society. 
This meant that the entire system relied on a reduced proportion of 
the population, a minority of nine million. It also meant that there was 
a shortage of manpower, especially of skilled workers. There were too 
many skilled technocrats to carry out the ambitious, newly hatched 
plans. “Foreign businessmen flocked to Iran like bees around a honey 
pot.””? Western business and media took a renewed interest in Iran. 
The value of American investment that was not directly related to 
oil in Iran increased to $217 million in 1977, $90 million of which 
was in the manufacturing sector. American oil companies no longer 
had an ownership stake in Iran, but they had lucrative contracts with 
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the National Iranian Oil Company to operate major oil fields, which 
required technology and skilled labor that Iran lacked.*° 

By 1978, 1.2 million foreigners were working in Iran.*! Oil was the 
key that kept the system running in spite of severe imbalances. The 
high price of oil exports allowed the Iranian government to maintain 
a fragile status quo. As Iranian representative Qassem Lajevardi recog- 
nized, of the 104 government-run industries, only one was profitable: 
the National Iranian Oil Company. The remaining 103 were a picture 
of the government’s failure to stimulate strong and viable national 
industries.*? 

To advance his cherished industrialization project, the Shah tried 
to force migration from the countryside to urban areas. When the 
American ambassador suggested some measures to the Shah about 
improving agriculture in Iran and the living conditions of those in the 
countryside, the Shah replied that the point of his policies was pre- 
cisely to force urbanization. “Mr. Ambassador, don’t you understand? 
I don’t want those villagers to survive. I want them to disappear. We 
can buy the food cheaper than they can produce it. I need the people 
from those villages in our industrial labor force. They must come into 
the cities and work in industry.”*% 

The countryside eventually migrated en masse to the cities, espe- 
cially to Tehran. A cultural shock awaited the conservative young 
people from rural Iran. Crowded in the slums outside Tehran, they 
found unfulfilled promises and their community and family roots in 
tatters. The mosque was their only link to their values and lifestyle. 
With the labor force in the agricultural sector on the decline during 
the sixties and the seventies, agriculture contributed even less to the 
overall gross domestic product. It went down to 9.3 percent in 1977 
from 27.4 percent in 1964. Meanwhile, the oil sector’s contribution 
to the gross domestic product doubled from 17.4 percent in 1970 to 
36.8 percent in 1977.4 

Tehran’s population grew from three million in 1966 to more than 
five million in 1979, changing the landscape of the capital dramati- 
cally.*5 “In the metropolis of Tehran were tiny alleys and multilane 
highways,” as an American woman on her first visit to the city recalled 
and continued, 


Complacent donkeys trotted in the wake of roaring Camaros. Photos of 
the Shah adorned windows and doorways of many shops and stores, but 
Western influence were everywhere, as well. Neon signs invited hungry 
shoppers to dine on pizzas and burgers . . . Iran was a land of contrasts. 
Discos and nightclubs operated discreetly, but I saw no all-night bars or 
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the common drug use that was prevalent in the States. Women typically 
did not go out alone; rather, families escorted them, or they ventured 
out in pairs or groups . . . “Foreigners” were common in Iran at that 
time, and during our shopping trips I saw blonde, brown, or mahogany 
heads in the downtown streets . . . Evidence of progress was every- 
where. Many buildings were new, highways were in good condition, 
and stores offered goods from all over the world. British Land Rovers 
and Japanese trucks jostled European and Iranian-made automobiles. 
Many Iranian women were unveiled, revealing hairstyles I had admired 
in fashion magazines. Wearing the latest makeup, gold jewelry, and styl- 
ish outfits, they resembled women I had seen in New York.*6 


The flow of cash and immigrants to Tehran created severe inequali- 
ties. Many of the Iranians that went to Tehran eventually only found 
unfulfilled promises. Resentment grew amid the new labor class that 
had lost contact with its roots. There was no planning for such a large 
migration and shortages occurred. The Shah was a man of vast designs, 
unwilling to acknowledge that the process of modernization required 
time and gradual transformation. He only appeared to recognize such 
nuances when dealing with the process of democratization. So while 
he spoke of a great army, a great economy, and thousands of schools 
and highways, there were power shortages, inflation, corruption, and 
traffic congestion that undermined his plans. 

Crazy bureaucratic norms led to bribery and a paralysis in the con- 
struction of new residences in Tehran in spite of the high demand 
for new buildings and the need for repairing old ones.?” To cope 
with the problem of housing, illegal houses were built while families 
occupied unfinished buildings. When demolition units were sent to 
destroy illegal houses, the neighborhood rose up against the authori- 
ties. Surprised by the reaction, the Shah announced a series of populist 
measures in June 1977 to temper Iranian anger. By decree, any house 
left vacant for three months without good reason became available to 
rent by local authorities on the owner’s behalf. 

Many Iranians began to question an obsession with economic 
and technological progress that left them behind. “The huge gap,” 
explained Iranian sociologist Ehsan Naraghi, “between a people who 
are mistrustful of the regime for historical and sociological reasons 
and a regime that wants to achieve the maximum technical progress 
at any cost; the further the regime goes down its own path, the less 
the people will follow it. They cannot see what this progress has to do 
with anything they care about.”#8 

Although Iran remained the cornerstone of the “arch of contain- 
ment” meant to limit Soviet influence in the Middle East, American 
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officials began to resent the Shah’s newfound self-confidence and 
independence. Encouraged by the oil boom and deals made with the 
Nixon administration, the Shah pushed Iran to be an independent 
power player in regional politics and world economics “whose views 
must be taken seriously by world powers.” The expansion of Iran’s 
foreign policy horizons posed “immediate and potential problems” 
for the United States. The Shah appeared willing to abandon the path 
that the United States marked on oil pricing and diplomatic issues. 
When Iran’s hawkish position at the OPEC began to hurt American 
interests and Ford replaced Nixon, Washington decided to teach the 
Shah a lesson and curb his ambitions.*? 

1976 was a key year for Iran and the Middle East. America’s 
economy faced persistent inflation and the price of oil contributed to 
general economic malaise. Meanwhile, the Shah, who needed more 
revenue to sustain his ambitious infrastructure programs and military 
hardware acquisitions, pushed for an increase in the price of oil. His 
stance antagonized the United States and his image among Ameri- 
cans was tarnished. More importantly, one of his most ardent defend- 
ers in the Ford administration, Henry Kissinger, saw the reach of his 
influence diminish, while the Shah’s detractors in the administration 
gained power. One of the Shah’s most adamant critics was Treasury 
Secretary William Simon, who came to call the Shah “nuts” in the 
media. Simon’s propensity for blaming of the Shah was frequently 
echoed by his deputy, Anthony Solomon.*? William Simon also hap- 
pened to maintain a harmonious and cooperative attitude with his 
Saudi counterparts, especially with Oil Minister Zaki Yamani.*! 

To make sure that oil prices were kept low, Saudi Arabia agreed to 
increase its oil production as a way of circumventing the price agreed 
upon at the OPEC, thus flooding the market with an excess of oil that 
would necessarily bring down its price. By pouring more oil into the 
market, the price increase that the Shah obtained at the OPEC was 
successfully offset. Iran suddenly lost billions of dollars in anticipated 
oil revenue at a time of galloping inflation due to price increases on 
imported products. Because the government had elaborated its bud- 
get based on projections that were no longer valid, it was forced to 
proceed with painful cuts. Austerity measures were not in the Shah’s 
plans, but he had to adopt them in a hurry with painful and chaotic 
consequences.4? 

When the Shah announced that he would postpone his much- 
anticipated Sixth Development Plan, it became clear that the crisis 
was not a mere bump in the road. In the summer of 1976, the Brit- 
ish Embassy reported that an estimated $1 billion in private capital 
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was leaving Iran each month. Thousands of wealthy Iranians began 
to buy houses in London, France, or California.*? A sense of doom 
and sadness overtook the Shah, who was already at the time fatally 
ill, although few people knew it. Suddenly, Tehran began to suffer 
power shortages and some other cities experienced shortages in water 
and electricity. Meanwhile, authorities began implementing austerity 
measures by canceling large investment projects, delaying payments 
to contractors, cutting spending, and even borrowing from abroad.*+ 

The United States failed to grasp the extent of Iran’s economic 
problems and the discontent among its population. Underestimating 
the mounting problems that the Shah faced, in the summer of 1977, 
the CIA issued “conservative” predictions that were made with confi- 
dence, including (1) “The Shah will be an active participant in Iranian 
life well into the 1980s”; (2) “there will be no radical change in Ira- 
nian political behavior in the near future”; (3) “Iran will not become 
involved in a war that would employ all of its energies and resources”; 
and (4) “oil will continue to dominate the Iranian economy.” Of 
the four assumptions, only the last one would prove to be correct. 
The other scenarios were nothing more than a product of misguided 
assumptions that were on the verge of collapse. Within months, a 
revolution shook the Middle East to its core—the Shah was forced 
into exile and Iran later found itself in a devastating war with Iraq. Yet, 
by the summer of 1977, the CIA expected “continuity” in Iran: “Iran 
of the 1960s is not all that different from Iran of the 1970s, and the 
1980s are not likely to diverge drastically from the 1970s.” To graphi- 
cally summarize its conclusions, the paper ended with a big picture of 
Crown Prince Reza. “Neither the millennium nor the apocalypse will 
arrive in Iran in the next decade.”45 

The United States assumed that the Shah and his regime were 
strong and the opposition was weak and divided. The Iranian govern- 
ment was thought to be perfectly capable of riding out the economic 
storm and overcoming the population’s momentary dissatisfaction.*° 
The Shah’s future and his regime were largely taken for granted. 
Information gathering was mostly one-sided and no one in the West 
made substantial contact with the opposition. The intelligence agen- 
cies largely relied on information coming from the SAVAK, the noto- 
rious Iranian secret police, which provided a good deal of information 
about the Tudeh and the communists, but not about the religious- 
inspired opposition.*” 

American intelligence officers acted more like journalists describing 
the events taking place as best and as coherently as possible, but without 
giving much thought to the implications and possible repercussions. 
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There was no incentive or mechanism for analysts to quickly reas- 
sess their assumptions in light of changing conditions. Many of the 
CIA reports did not receive peer review of any kind, not even from 
academics or experts on the region. Instead, analysts responded to 
themselves alone and there was rarely discussion about the judgments 
expressed in the reports. In addition, the team of analysts working 
on Iran was small, making it harder for alternative views to be raised 
or for a dispute about judgments on the situation to arise. The CIA’s 
focus on maintaining good relations with SAVAK preempted aggres- 
sive intelligence gathering programs across Iranian society. The intel- 
ligence gathering weakness is highlighted in the fact that, although 
Khomeini’s speeches circulated widely in Iran with thousands of cas- 
settes, American officials were rarely able to get their hands on them 
and, when they did, they considered them of little relevance.*® 

“The Shah of Iran has been on his throne 34 years,” as the CIA 
noted, “far longer than any other leader in the Middle East. He has 
not only outlived most of these rulers, but has outlasted the many 
official and unofficial observers who, decades ago, were confidently 
predicting his imminent downfall.” The Shah had proven himself 
resilient and had survived against all odds in a volatile region and 
there was no reason to believe that this time, with the economic crisis, 
it would be any different.*? 

Yet, there were some worrying signs. For example, the total num- 
ber of strikes rose from fifteen in 1975, to eighteen in 1976 to twenty- 
seven in 1977.59 A confidential socioeconomic survey that the Shah 
ordered showed wide discontent spreading across the country. The 
much-publicized leap forward only fostered disappointment and frus- 
tration after the sudden crisis. Iranians not only blamed the monarchy 
for the economic failures, but also for rampant corruption.*! 

“I too was aware of a certain malaise,” Empress Farah recalled, 
“On 21 March of 1976, we were celebrating the fiftieth anniversary of 
the Pahlavi dynasty. Particularly on that day I felt that something had 
changed between the people and the monarchy; I could feel it in my 
bones, like a sudden icy wind. There seemed to me to be an intangible 
shadow over the harmony and the confidence between us.”>? Suddenly, 
the Pahlavis were celebrated without affection or spontaneity in Iran. 

By late 1976, signs of unrest emerged in Iran’s three major religious 
centers: Mashad, Isfahan, and Qom. Ayatollah Sahmsabadi, who was 
considered sympathetic to the Shah, was assassinated. His murder was 
interpreted as a message to the moderate Iranian clergy and became 
the opening salvo of an intimidation campaign against certain clergy- 
men. Eventually, the police arrested Sayyed Mehdi Hashemi for the 
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Sahmsabadi’s assassination. Hashemi was also accused of orchestrat- 
ing the murders of non-Islamic elements in Iranian society, including 
prostitutes, homosexuals, and drug dealers. Instead of being executed, 
he was sent to prison. When the Shah’s regime fell, Hashemi was freed 
from prison and hailed as a revolutionary hero.54 

The arrival of a new president at the White House caused uneasi- 
ness in the royal court. By the time Carter assumed office, the Shah 
had dealt with seven American presidents, but the circumstances made 
the Shah feel insecure about Carter. Amid economic crisis and with 
a growing opposition, the Shah was no longer the formidable fig- 
ure who had so fiercely negotiated with Nixon and Kissinger. This 
time, the Shah felt vulnerable and found little reassurance in the little- 
known Carter, who had flown under the radar in American politics for 
most of his life and was even more obscure to the Shah. Unlike many 
Washington insiders, and especially high-ranking Republicans, Carter 
lacked firsthand or insider knowledge when it came to Iran. 

The Shah first showed interest in Carter on May 3, 1976, after 
Carter won large-margin victories in the Pennsylvania, Texas, Wis- 
consin, North Carolina, and Illinois primaries. His candidacy only 
suffered one bump in the road in Massachusetts and seemed to gain 
more traction by the moment. The Shah asked his friend and royal 
court Minister Asadollah Alam about “this man Jimmy Carter.” Alam, 
like many in the Iranian government, was at first unable to provide 
any substantial information about Carter, since he was a “political 
lightweight” who had managed to avoid making any clear statements 
“about the more important policy issues.”>4 

Alam’s diaries provide insightful information about how the Shah 
and his inner circle reacted to the election year news as it came in. 
“Jimmy Carter has obtained nomination as Democrat candidate by 
an overwhelming majority,” he wrote July 17, “He will probably win 
the presidency, in which case who knows what sort of calamity he 
may unleash on the world. He’s no more than an ignorant peasant 
boy.”°> On other occasions, Alam and the Shah were even more con- 
descending toward Carter, referring to him as the “Boar” because of 
his prominent teeth.5° 

Their angst with Carter grew as he repeatedly underlined the impor- 
tance of human rights in foreign policy and the necessity of curtailing 
foreign military sales. On both issues, the Shah felt extremely exposed 
and unfairly targeted. Carter made it clear that he would approach the 
world differently, resetting in the process several of Washington’s alli- 
ances. When he was finally elected, defeating Republican incumbent 
Gerald Ford by a small margin, Alam’s diary reflects what surely must 
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have been the Shah’s feeling at the moment: “He seems to be yet 
another bloody demagogue.”°” 

When the Shah learned of Carter’s election, he reportedly stated in 
despair that it looked “like we are not going to be around much lon- 
ger.”°8 Tn another exercise of gloomy predictions, the head of SAVAK, 
General Nassiri, said that Carter’s victory would result in the “sure 
collapse” of the Shah.*? 

Traditionally, the Shah had been closer to republican administra- 
tions, but he had managed to establish close contact with prominent 
members of the Democratic Party as well. However, Carter and his 
Georgian entourage were completely foreign to him.° 

Had the Shah had the right to vote, he would have undoubtedly 
opted for Gerald Ford. The Shah, as British Ambassador Anthony 
Parsons observed, “had never been comfortable with Democrat Presi- 
dents, who were more disposed than their Republican counterparts to 
inject a moralising element into the formulation of American foreign 
policy.”°! 

The problem was that Carter did nothing to reassure Iranian con- 
cerns. A response to the Shah’s congratulatory message on the occa- 
sion of Carter’s inauguration was not sent until February 7, when 
Carter briefly thanked the Shah for the gesture and laid down his 
determination to “maintain this firm relationship” between the two 
countries.°? Yet, it escaped no one, as Cyrus Vance observed, that 
newcomers at the White House and “particularly President Carter” 
regarded the Shah as a “tyrant.”°? The Shah was regarded as an 
allied right-wing dictator with whom liberals found themselves in an 
uncomfortable position. 

Because Iran was at the time, as Professor Mark Gasiorowski put 
it, a “highly autonomous state” and client of the United States, any 
gesture from Washington strongly reverberated in Iran.® As the Shah 
felt unprotected and exposed because of the economic crisis and his 
deteriorating health, Carter took six months to name a new ambas- 
sador to Iran. Ambassador Richard Helms had left Iran in December 
and the US Embassy in Tehran remained without an ambassador until 
the summer. Such a move was startling, especially considering Iran’s 
strategic importance in the region and the fact that after Israel, Iran 
was America’s closest ally in the Middle East. For the Shah, it was a 
calculated insult. 

The first contact with the new administration took place on May 
12, when Vance arrived in Tehran for a Central Treaty Organization 
(CENTO) meeting. The secretary of state found the Shah insecure and 
seeking Washington’s approval.® Vance could hardly comprehend the 
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Shah’s mood since he thought that the monarch was “in a stronger 
position internally than at any previous time in his long rule” of thirty- 
six years. Vance thought the Shah “reasonable enough,” but “more 
a bureaucrat than a politician.”°” The intelligence analysis handed to 
him prior to his visit spoke of no serious opposition to his rule and 
was confident that the “vast bulk of the Iranian people” supported 
the Shah’s policies.°® Yet, Vance’s aim was to correct those policies’ 
imbalances. “He had no objection to our human rights policy,” Vance 
recalled, “as long as it was a question of general principle and not 
directed at him or did not threaten his country’s security.” Vance 
had been instructed to congratulate the Shah on further human rights 
improvements and make it clear that Carter’s commitment to restrain 
arms traffic around the world was serious and that he would rather 
prefer to see allied countries invest those vast sums of money in other 
productive and peaceful investments.”° 

Yet, when Vance arrived to Tehran, the Shah was feeling “isolated 
abroad and vulnerable at home.”’! Failing to grasp the nuances and 
implications of human rights in Iran, Vance recognized in a press con- 
ference that he had raised the issue in his meeting with the Shah. He 
also revealed that the flow of arms sales to Iran would be reduced, 
albeit without linking arms exports and human rights. Nevertheless, 
Vance acknowledged that human rights would be “one of the factors” 
that would be “taken into account” in the bilateral relations, although 
he did not expect that the human rights issue would “complicate” 
the relationship. In a veiled criticism of the Shah, Vance noted, “this 
country has a responsibility to deal with terrorism, but the question of 
dissent doesn’t necessarily involve terrorism.”72 

To the Shah’s embarrassment, Vance publicly announced that 
the Shah would pardon several dissidents. Unfortunately, he leaked 
the news before the government formally announced it, giving the 
impression that Carter dictated the Shah’s agenda. 

The absence of an ambassador and Vance’s fiasco redoubled the 
Shah’s uncertainty and mistrust about Carter’s intentions for Iran. 
Meanwhile, as Ambassador Parsons noted, the Iranian opposition 
“took comfort and courage from what they rightly detected as a 
potential weakening of the absolute support which their enemy had 
received from Washington for so many years.”7? 

Emboldened, dissident groups began trying to establish commu- 
nication channels with the new administration and even arrange a 
meeting with Vice President Mondale.”* Mimicking Carter’s lan- 
guage, a religious community group in Isfahan wrote to Carter asking 
for help in freeing political prisoners and religious leaders, appealing 
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to his record on “human dignity” and reminding him that he had 
to amend past wrongs committed by the United States in Iran.7® 
Yet, as special assistant to Secretary Vance, Peter Tarnoff found out, 
those political prisoners mentioned in the letter had been involved 
in terrorist activities. After heated debate, Carter decided not to get 
involved in their fate.”° 


CHAPTER 3 
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Ager months of tense expectation, Carter finally named William 
H. Sullivan as the new ambassador to Iran. Sullivan was the Ameri- 
can ambassador to the Philippines and was not shy about wanting to 
become ambassador to Mexico, thus the appointment to Iran came 
as a disappointment to him. Sullivan expected to retire soon and had 
never imagined having his last assignment in Iran, which led him to 
unenthusiastically accept. Moreover, Sullivan lacked specific knowl- 
edge on Iran and the Middle East. Surprised by his nomination, he 
inquired to Vance about the criteria for his selection and Vance told 
him that it was mainly because he was considered an expert in dealing 
with dictators.! Having knowledge of Iranian cultural, historical, or 
religious traditions, Vance assured him, “were considered secondary 
qualifications for this post.”? 

“[The Shah] had always been represented in this country as an 
enlightened and benevolent ruler who, while autocratic, was leading 
his nation out of the squalor and misery of the past,” Sullivan later 
recalled, “Now he was being condemned as a despot who was ravish- 
ing the wealth of his people and crushing their political, religious, and 
cultural aspirations.”* 

The royal court received William Sullivan’s nomination as the new 
ambassador to Tehran with apprehension. The Shah was accustomed 
to dealing with high-profile American ambassadors who were close to 
the White House and who held the president’s total confidence. Yet, 
Carter opted for a career diplomat close to retirement and who lacked 
a close relationship with him. When they asked Philippine President 
Ferdinand Marcos and his wife Imelda about Sullivan, Imelda told 
Empress Farah to be careful with Sullivan, saying, “He is a snake.” 
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Imelda then spoke about the trouble Sullivan had caused them during 
his ambassadorship to the Philippines.* 

The new ambassador failed to develop a fluid relationship with 
Ardeshir Zahedi, the overactive Iranian ambassador in Washington. 
Zahedi was well positioned in Iranian power circles given his marriage 
to the Shah’s daughter. Their daughter, Sahnaz Pahlavi, happened to 
be the Shah’s only granddaughter. After five years as Iran’s foreign 
minister, Zahedi was designated ambassador to the United States in 
1973. Zahedi soon acquired the fame of being the most energetic 
and efficient ambassador in Washington and made himself omnipres- 
ent by hosting parties helping charitable organizations. Yet, Sullivan 
judged Zahedi as “masterly manipulating Americans.”> Sullivan’s first 
impressions of Iran were no better. He found the country “a heavy, 
oppressive patina on Persian culture,” symbolized in the “male domi- 
nance of Iranian society, the drab clothes of its people, the dull color 
of its countryside” all contrasting sharply with colorful Manila. “This 
sense was accentuated by the practices of the Shia religion. The only 
days that seemed to be commemorated were those observed for mar- 
tyrs, and the most popular form of celebration was flagellation or a 
keening, a lugubrious wail of prayer. The whole atmosphere . . . was 
sullen and uncomfortable.” When he went to meet Iranian officials 
and the court, Sullivan affirmed that he was more impressed “by the 
ostentation of their offices than by the capabilities of the individuals 
who occupied them.”” 

Yet, Sullivan’s misgivings about Iran paled in comparison to the 
animosity against the Shah’s regime of some newcomer officials at the 
State Department. Carter’s human rights agenda, in which the admin- 
istration took great pride, led to the positioning of several officials at 
the State Department who were “totally unsympathetic to the Shah 
and aligned themselves with the opponents of his regime, regardless 
of what cause those opponents might serve.” Sullivan was shocked to 
meet State Department officials who had no intention of carrying out 
Carter’s orders. Those officials thought Carter was not well informed 
and thus they decided to maintain a posture that was “totally at vari- 
ance with the president’s position.” Many of them, as Sullivan later 
pointed out, had just been appointed from political factions inside the 
Democratic Party.? 

Human rights violations in Iran had begun to be closely scruti- 
nized in the United States prior to Carter’s arrival. On September 
8, 1976, the House Subcommittee on International Relations held a 
major hearing on the issue of human rights abuses in the country. A 
variety of NGO members and opposition figures testified against the 
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Shah, seizing the moment to clearly describe the abusive practices and 
torture allegedly taking place in Iran. The media gave the hearing its 
full attention with most of the news focusing on the disturbing rev- 
elation that SAVAK agents were operating inside the United States.!° 
Their alleged, illicit activities in the West led to public outrage, par- 
ticularly in Europe, where some countries raised the possibility of 
declaring intelligence officers attached to Iranian embassies as persona 
non grata. The International Operations Subcommittee within the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee never abandoned its implacable 
inquiry into unlawful SAVAK activities in the United States, even as 
the Pahlavi monarchy crumbled.!! This controversy haunted the Shah 
until his exile.!* 

The hearing was followed up by a report on Human Rights in 
Iran, which the State Department handed to the House Committee 
on International Relations on December 31. The report started by 
praising the “significant improvement in the quality of life and rights 
of most Iranians.” It also reminded readers that Iranian constitutional 
law provided “a comprehensive system of guarantees of basic human 
rights, combining traditional Moslem legal principles with codifica- 
tion largely patterned after the French system.” The Iranian penal 
code already prohibited the use of torture. The report gave credit 
to the Shah’s assessment that, although torture may have been used 
in the past, it was no longer being used in present day Iran. It also 
argued that the best way to pressure Iran on human rights was by 
doing so privately, as the Ford administration had been doing “for 
the past two years.” Publicizing the issue would achieve nothing and 
damage diplomatic relations.!? 

Two different reports concerning human rights in Iran were also 
released in December. The first, by Amnesty International (AI), was 
extremely critical of the Shah. The second report, by the International 
Commission of Jurists (ICJ), entitled “Human Rights and the Legal 
System in Iran” focused on prison conditions in Iran.!* Neverthe- 
less, months later, the Shah extended an invitation to both William J. 
Butler, chairman of the Executive Committee of the ICJ, and Martin 
Ennals, secretary general of AI. Both Butler and Ennals created good 
rapport with the Shah during their personal meetings in Tehran and 
Shiraz. But they eventually considered the reforms to be very timid 
and the improvements on human rights to be “too little, too late.” 

By 1977, displaying a critical attitude toward the Pahlavis became 
fashionable in the United States and Europe, especially among left- 
leaning celebrities. Indeed, leftist Westerners who had traveled to 
Iran spoke of enormous “re-education” prison camps that held over 
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two hundred thousand detainees in appalling conditions.45 When 
playwright Arthur Miller protested one of Empress Farah’s visits to 
New York, he stated that regardless of the Shah’s friendship with 
the United States, he “should also be a friend to his own people.” 
During the course of an interview with the BBC, Joan Baez claimed 
that “the Shah watches as women and children are killed before his 
eyes.”!© Novelist Philip Roth announced his intention to refuse to 
attend any event organized by the Iranian Embassy. Explaining his 
motives in an open letter, Roth declared that Iranian diplomats were 
the official representatives “of a regime whose methods of putting 
down political opposition and suppressing freedom of expression I 
find wholly repugnant.”!” Stories about torture and execution circu- 
lated so widely that Antonia Fraser could not hide her concern on the 
issue when speaking with the Iranian ambassador to London during a 
dinner. When the Iranian ambassador inquired about her information 
sources, Antonia Fraser responded that she had read several articles in 
The New York Review of Books.!® 

During his campaign, Carter declared that the United States had 
to retake the moral leadership role lost after Vietnam and Watergate. 
“[The United States is] strongest and most effective when morality 
and a commitment to freedom and democracy have been most clearly 
emphasized in our foreign policy.”!° Carter never hid the fact that 
the focus on human rights would affect America’s allies. Nations that 
sought strong bonds with the United States consequently had to be 
those “which share with us an abiding respect for individual human 
rights.” The old practice of embracing “any dictator” who also hap- 
pened to be an enemy of communism had to be abandoned. The new 
moral leadership that Carter sought demanded that the United States 
stop “fighting fire with fire” around the world. 

Cyrus Vance, in an attempt to build a policy structure from Cart- 
er’s words, sent a memorandum to all assistant secretaries in which he 
urged compliance with Carter’s desire to see a “strong commitment 
to the promotion of human rights.” He asked Deputy Secretary War- 
ren Christopher to establish the Interagency Group on Human Rights 
and Foreign Policy to coordinate and oversee the human rights policy 
to be formulated by the State Department Policy Planning Staff.?° 

In formulating policy, as Cyrus Vance cautioned, the United States 
would need to take into account the particular circumstances in each 
country, but would also need to act forcefully to avoid any criticism 
related to “double standards.” Speaking to the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee on March 7, 1977, Warren Christopher highlighted 
that under the new administration, human rights would not constitute 
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a separate issue from the rest of foreign policy, but rather would affect 
overall policy ranging from arms exports to economic assistance. The 
new administration wanted to make sure that “countries that violate 
basic human rights do so at a cost.”?! 

Carter chose Patricia Derian for the coordinator of the Office of 
Human Rights position; a civil rights activist from the South, Derian 
was close to Carter and had served as his deputy national campaign 
director. Derian’s appointment “spoke for itself,” making it clear 
that Carter did not seek a paper tiger for the job.?? She made it clear 
from the start that she intended to rescue the Office from irrelevance 
and Carter demonstrated his full backing by personally attending her 
swearing-in ceremony. In August 1977, her position was elevated 
from “coordinator” to assistant secretary for human rights, making 
the new administration’s commitment to human rights clear. She 
gained further power when, in 1978, the Office of Human Rights 
became a bureau. However, her outspoken character immediately led 
to clashes with the rest of the State Department. “If you want a mag- 
nolia to decorate foreign policy, I’m the wrong person. I expect to get 
things done,” Derian cautioned upon arriving in office.?4 

Derian brought with her a group of young and passionate activists. 
Yet, most of them, like her deputy Mark Schneider, lacked any previ- 
ous experience in foreign policy. Several officials protested that human 
rights advocates’ extreme positions at home were not geared toward 
realities abroad. State Department’s Iran Country Director Charles 
W. Naas, came to regard Derian as a danger for US—Iranian relations. 
“T did not want any single issue advocates to have a major impact on 
the total relationship. And that’s what concerned me at times about 
the human right activists, who were only looking at one small part of 
a large pie, and really would have liked to have a policy determined 
on that issue.” Naas also lamented their “abysmal lack of understand- 
ing” of Iranian society. He worried that they were sending the wrong 
signals to the Shah. “I was also distressed with the fact that we always 
got terribly excited about human rights in countries where we had an 
alliance relationship . . . I guess the message was that if you can’t beat 
up on your enemies, beat up on your friends.”*4 

The focus on human rights became a major hurdle in the rela- 
tionship between Washington and Tehran. “Many Iranians,” recalled 
Naas, “saw the Carter human rights policy and the greater effort by 
the U.S. government to know people who were not part of the estab- 
lishment as a signal that we were weakening in our support of the 
Shah. And that was absolutely not the purpose, but the Iranians did 
read it that way.”?° 
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Weakening America’s support for the Shah was not Carter’s goal, 
but it was Derian’s. She repeatedly “urged that the United States 
shift its attitude toward Iran and ‘rough the Shah up a bit’ on civil 
and political rights issues,” wrote John D. Stempel, a political officer 
at the US Embassy in Tehran. “These individuals insisted that the 
United States could not afford to be associated with the excesses of 
the regime and should distance itself from the political practices of the 
Iranian government.” Stempel was particularly disturbed by the fact 
that these same staffers never questioned that the religious opposition 
might be “antediluvian” and even worse than the Shah.?° 

The Bureau of Human Rights found the support of some midrank- 
ing officials at the State Department, like Henry Precht, who barely 
concealed their dislike for the Shah.?” Some of them had contact with 
Iranian dissidents.?8 Brzezinski would observe in his memoirs that 
“the lower echelons of State, on the Iran Desk, were clearly cheer- 
ing the Shah’s opponents.”*? On some meetings, Brzezinski would 
accuse them of “undermining” Carter’s policy on Iran and America’s 
friendship with the Shah.*° 

Although those antagonistic to the Shah were mostly low-ranking 
officials, the obsessive focus of Carter, Vance, and Brzezinski in the 
Camp David Accords during the first two years left issues like Iran 
largely at the hands of their subordinates.?! This second-rank group 
tended to see the Shah as part of the problem and his orderly removal 
as a viable option. As one State Department official bluntly put it to 
Newsweek: “We finally decided we didn’t have to support every son of 
a bitch because he was our son of a bitch.”°? 

The Shah found himself in an increasingly uncomfortable position. 
Ultimately, he was forced to speed up the liberalization process and 
present concrete results in order to improve his image in Washing- 
ton. When Ambassador Sullivan routinely raised the issue of human 
rights, asking about improvements in that area, Iranian authorities 
were always in a rush to show Sullivan the progress made in accor- 
dance with Washington’s advice.*? Soon, as the British ambassador 
observed, compared to “the rigorous standards of the previous few 
years, there was a new atmosphere of greater political freedom” in 
Tehran.*# 

The Shah wanted to prove to Carter that he was able to go further 
with the reforms and was a fervent convert to the cause of human 
rights. When Education Minister Manouchehr Ganji returned from 
a UN session of the Committee on Human Rights, the Shah sud- 
denly granted him an unprecedentedly long audience to signal his 
concern for the issue. Ganji was amazed by the Shah’s impatience 
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to approve and apply the UN-recommended reforms. “Whenever he 
approved a point, I wrote it down: freedom of expression, freedom of 
the press, the right of peaceful assembly and association, the presump- 
tion of innocence, the nullity of all confessions obtained under duress 
and torture, the appearance of an accused person before a judge in 
less than twenty-four hours after his arrest, the prohibition of double 
jeopardy, even the dissolution of exceptional courts including those 
that dealt with state security, a very difficult matter.”*5 

At the end of October, Charles W. Naas testified before the 
House Subcommittee on International Organizations that Iran had 
made considerable improvements on human rights. Naas detailed 
the amendments made to the Iranian military court system, which 
were approved by the Majlis in August 1977 and which conveniently 
became effective just days before the Shah’s official visit to Washing- 
ton. Under the new laws, those detained were to be granted the right 
to choose a civilian lawyer, as well as adequate time for the defense 
counsel to prepare, and trials were to be open to the public. “We had 
no reports of the use of inhumane treatment against prisoners this 
year,” stated Naas, “As I said earlier, these actions and developments, 
taken cumulatively, reinforce the gratifying trend which we noted last 
year. 9° 

New measures meant to prove the Shah’s goodwill on human 
rights led to the pardon and release of 653 prisoners who had been 
tried in military courts. It was no coincidence that the news came 
following Carter’s inauguration. Brzezinski interpreted the release as 
proof that Carter was already having “an impact” on the improve- 
ment of human rights around the globe.*” The State Department 
coincided with Brzezinski’s analysis and observed that Carter’s impact 
on the Shah’s policy regarding the opposition had deepened in time. 
“During the past year the Shah has moved further and more rapidly 
on human rights than most leaders with a similar image. Because he 
does not wish to be labelled as a U.S. puppet, he particularly resents 
inference that his efforts are in response to U.S. pressure, but the 
fact remains that they only began after Iran received considerable bad 
publicity in the U.S. and candidate Carter looked like a winner in the 
1976 elections.”°8 By November 1977, 1,500 Iranian political prison- 
ers were freed, of those, 373 received the imperial pardon on October 
26, the eve of the Shah’s fifty-eighth birthday. Washington calculated 
that 2,200 still remained in prison, which meant that, within a year, 
the Shah had freed more than 40 percent of the political prisoners.°? 

Yet, the Shah’s liberalization policy coincided with a period of 
economic depression. Thus, the Iranian government began to make 
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concessions at a time when discontent was spreading across the coun- 
try. Behind the facade of an opposition fragmented and cornered by 
the SAVAK, the truth was that the regime was weak and debilitated 
and its ideas and policies were alien to the majority of Iranians. With 
economic conditions declining rapidly and the Shah dismantling the 
security apparatus, the opposition saw a chance to renew its challenge 
to the monarchy. Knowing that support for the Shah was fissuring in 
America and Europe, the opposition decided to seize the moment. It 
was a perfect storm. 

In the eyes of the opposition, the concessions from the Shah were 
the result of Carter’s pressure. Ayatollah Hussein Ali Montazeri later 
praised Carter’s human rights campaign at great lengths in his memoirs, 
stating, “At the time that we were in jail, prisoners would say that dear 
Jimmy will arrive and solve our problems and we will be set free.”4° 

It escaped no one that open, unexpected criticism of the Shah 
and the government had much to do with the perception that, with 
Washington’s focus on human rights, they could confront the regime 
without fearing being jailed for it as long as the human rights momen- 
tum persisted.*! Testing the ground, journalist Ali Asghar Haj Seyyed 
Javadi published an article in March that heavily criticized the govern- 
ment and denounced rampant corruption among high-ranking offi- 
cials.4? To everyone’s surprise, the article was published and Javadi 
was not punished. He had just issued the first salvo. 

In July, former associates of Mosaddeq, Karim Sanjabi, Shahpour 
Bakhtiar, and Dariush Forouhar wrote an open letter to the Shah 
demanding an end to the despotic practices and a return to the consti- 
tutional principles of 1906. They further demanded that the govern- 
ment abide by the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, especially 
focusing on the return of the exiled community, the release of all 
political prisoners, a free press, and free elections.** Iranian officials, 
astounded by the fact that the signatories of the letter suffered no 
consequences, attributed it to “the protective umbrella of President 
Carter’s stand on human rights.” The opposition’s sudden outspo- 
kenness and the Shah’s passivity, as well as that of the security services, 
amazed the Shah’s detractors and supporters alike.** 

The new climate paved the way for the establishment of several 
organizations that were critical of the Shah and that the opposition 
used as a loudspeaker. In the summer of 1977, the Group for Free 
Books and Free Thought was born, followed by the creation of the 
Iranian Committee for the Defense of Freedom and Human Rights 
in the fall of 1977. Even apparently innocuous gatherings, such as 
poetry evenings at the Goethe Institute in Tehran, hosted by the 
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Union of Iranian Authors, became politically charged meetings that 
thousands of Iranians attended.*° Paradoxically, the opposition, which 
was the main beneficiary of the Shah’s concessions, allowing for the 
escalation of protests, denounced the measures as a “trick” meant to 
change nothing.*° 

Mehdi Zarghamee, chancellor of Aryamehr University, later 
recalled his disbelief when security forces and the SAVAK almost 
stopped detaining students, saying, “No more people were cap- 
tured as before.” But rather than appeasing student dissident orga- 
nizations, it emboldened them. As Zarghamee recalled, everyone saw 
Carter’s hand and his human rights campaign behind the change.*7 
In July, Ambassador Sullivan conceded that growing internal dissent 
in Iran was the direct result of liberalization policies enacted by the 
Shah.*8 By 1977, Iran was becoming a despotic system that no longer 
enforced discipline.4? The fact that the criticism of the government 
went unpunished encouraged Khomeini and the clergy to act. Kho- 
meini began to speak of a “unique opportunity” for mobilization that 
could not be lost.5° 

The United States unavoidably expected the liberalization process 
to bring a period of turbulence to Iranian politics, but they thought it 
would be limited in time and manageable. The deputy chief of the US 
Embassy in Tehran, Jack Miklos, stated, “I certainly never dreamed, 
in my wildest dreams, that what eventually happened would happen. 
We understood that as he introduced the measures, as he understood, 
there was going to be a certain amount of turbulence on the political 
front, as well as on the economic front. So that what was happening 
[the initial protests] didn’t come as a major surprise, but I think hav- 
ing said that, we also believed . . . that these were manageable, this 
was manageable turbulence, and it was just a necessary part of the of 
the evolutionary process.”°! 

In the summer of 1977, for the first time since the period of turbu- 
lence in the early sixties, the Shah designated a new prime minister. The 
leader of the Rastakhiz Party, Jamshid Amouzegar put an end to Hovey- 
da’s twelve-year old government on August 27. The news was a surprise 
in Iran. Amir-Abbas Hoveyda passed from prime minister to the royal 
court, in replacement of the Shah’s long-time friend Asadollah Alam.*? 

Amouzegar proved to be a good technocrat, but a disastrous poli- 
tician. He had good connections in the United States and knew the 
oil business very well, having served as the Iranian representative to 
OPEC, but was unskilled in domestic government affairs. Amouzegar 
soon disrupted the carefully constructed web of loyalties and interests 
that Hoveyda had created.*# 
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Yet, the change of government witnessed even more impor- 
tant events marked by the death of three Iranians: Asadollah Alam, 
Manoucher Eghbal, and Mostafa Khomeini. Eghbal died on Novem- 
ber 25, while Alam died on April 14 of the following year in a New 
York hospital. For the Shah, the death of these two men, especially 
Alam, meant the loss of two influential friends who had dared to speak 
the truth to him. Alam was a sharp and astute politician, as well as a 
reliable confidant. An increasingly ill and insecure Shah lost a valu- 
able aide that would have helped him navigate the incoming storm. 
The death of Mostafa Khomeini, Ayatollah Khomeini’s eldest son, 
was taken as a new sign of the Shah’s perfidy. His death was blamed 
on the SAVAK. Large crowds attended the funeral, which became a 
rally against the Shah. Khomeini wrote from exile that his grief paled 
in comparison to the grief he felt at knowing of the Shah’s continuous 
crimes against Iranians and Islam.54 

Carter’s only reference to Iran during his presidential campaign 
was to criticize the weapons sales approved during the Nixon and 
Ford administrations. Carter misleadingly argued that Iran was given 
advanced weaponry that had not yet been adequately delivered to 
American troops.°> How could the Iranian Army be given preference 
over the US Armed Forces in the delivery of weapons systems? As 
Carter later pointed out, the sales also went against Iranian inter- 
ests because they lacked the capacity, infrastructure, and training to 
absorb cutting-edge military sales in an orderly and effective manner. 
Thus, in order to help the Iranian Armed Forces actually use the 
new weapons, large numbers of American military advisors, techni- 
cians, and trainers had to be deployed to Iran. It was a vicious cir- 
cle, Carter argued, that only served to drain the Iranian budget and 
increase American presence in the country. He vowed to overhaul 
that unsustainable scheme. 

The whole sales program began under Nixon with the intention of 
arming Iran so that it could act as the region’s policeman and counter 
Soviet influence on behalf of the United States. The Nixon Doctrine 
gave the Shah almost unrestricted access to American military equip- 
ment. With Iranian oil imports increasing, weapons sales were deemed 
necessary to recycle the dollars and balance trade between the two 
countries. Kissinger eventually instructed officials and bureaucrats to 
facilitate arms sales to Iran regardless of their views and concerns.*° 

Yet, as much as Carter wanted to change the military relation- 
ship with Iran, a well-oiled machine of already-signed arms exports 
and contracts tied his hands. “The problem we’re faced with,” as 
an official stated, “is how do you turn a 500,000-ton super tanker 
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around?”°”? When Carter arrived at the White House, an enormous 
pipeline of weapons systems, approved under Nixon and Ford, had yet 
to be delivered to Iran between 1977 and 1983 (see Table 3.1). The 
approval of a particular sale and the completion of the sales agreement 
often took up to two years and by 1977 forty American corporations 
were involved in military sales to Iran. 


Table 3.1 Iranian Military Equipment Purchased upon Carter’s Arrival 








Military Equipment Ordered Pending Delivery 
Aircraft 

F-4E LAF. 36 
F-5E 141 

F-4D 32 

F-14 80 64 
P-3F 6 

707 13 

747 12 

C-130 58 

F-16 160 160 
Tanks 

M-40 414 

M-60 443 

Oil-Chieftain 750 428 
Helicopters 

AH-JJ 202 80 
214 326 258 
206 170 

CH-47 45 22 
Ships 

Destroyers 

Vospers 4 

Combatante (Patrol) 12 12 
Hovercraft 14 

Spruance 4 3 
Submarines 3 3 





Source: Alfred L. Atherton Jr. to Cyrus Vance, “The Secretary’s Meeting with the Shah of Iran, 
May 13, 1977,” May 13, 1977, IRO1164, Iran Revolution Collection, DNSA. 
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A large part of the military equipment sold to Iran during the pre- 
vious years had not yet been delivered and the Carter administration 
was obligated to honor the contracts. Large weapons programs were 
still in a congested pipeline. The US military mission in Iran was busy 
assisting, training, and maintaining the equipment already delivered 
and any new sale required an increase in the American military pres- 
ence in the country. The Carter administration wanted to slow down 
the pace of sales and establish a clear disengagement schedule that 
would gradually reduce the number of advisors and sales. To that end, 
Vance started coordinating with Ambassador Sullivan to limit military 
sales to Iran, “while avoiding the perception in the Shah’s mind that 
we were altering or downgrading the basic security relationship.”*° 

The massive purchases created a bottleneck in Iran because there 
were not enough soldiers and technicians ready to use, maintain, or 
correctly operate the sophisticated weapons systems sold to the coun- 
try. A shortage of skilled military personnel obstructed Iran’s ability 
to take in the equipment. Large numbers of American military advi- 
sors and trainers had to be dispatched.*? Bases and airfields had to be 
upgraded and enlarged for the reception of new helicopters, aircraft, 
and ships, and those construction projects were often delayed. Many 
officials in Washington believed that the magnitude of the sales acted 
against Iran’s interest. The Shah bought costly military hardware that 
the Iranian military could not appropriately use or adequately main- 
tain in the long run.©? 

By November 1977, the United States had agreed to the sale of 
equipment and related services totaling $18,095.90 million, of which 
$7,090.60 had been delivered and $11,005.30 was pending deliv- 
ery.°! In comparison, total military sales completed between 1950 and 
1972 had amounted to $1,244.60 million (see Table 3.2). 

To coordinate the mammoth weapons sales program, the Pentagon 
relied on the Military Assistance Advisory Group (MAAG), which was 
established in 1950 in Tehran. The first US military outpost in the 
country was the US Army Headquarters (ARMISH), created in 1947. 
Initially, the MAAG’s task was to administer US government loans and 
grants to Iran to purchase military equipment. However, in the early 
seventies, Iran achieved solvency through oil sales and was able to pur- 
chase military systems on its own and the MAAG conveniently shifted 
its role to coordinating the purchase of weapons from the United States, 
which rose considerably once Iran was not bound by US government 
loans. ARMISH and MAAG merged in 1958 and became known, fre- 
quently, as ARMISH-MAAG. In the seventies, with Iran’s increasing 
purchase power, a new group was added: the Technical Advisory Field 
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Table 3.2 United States Military Assistance to Iran” 





Agreed US Delivered US Iranian Military US Military 





Military Sales Military Sales Expenditures Advisors 
1971 — 106.9 733.7 315 
1972 520.3 257.3 1,098.3 315 
1973 2,167.7 264.8 1,820.5 760 
1974 4,257.4 682.8 4,730.5 871 
1975 2,495.9 1,035.2 6,697.3 872 
1976 1,688.4 1,998.9 7,789.6 1,077 
1977 5,803.1 2,550 7,958.4 1,034 





* In millions of dollars. 

Source: Mark J. Gasiorowski, U.S. Foreign Policy and the Shah: Building a Client State in Iran 
(Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1991), 112; and US Department of State report, “Iran Study,” 
February 28, 1978, IRO1317, Iran Revolution Collection, DNSA. 


Team (TAFT). While MAAG personnel handled the weapons procure- 
ment and the management of the foreign military sales (FMS), the 
TAFT was tasked with training the Iranian military and ensuring that 
advanced military equipment from the United States was correctly 
assimilated. The TAFT staff size grew at the same rate as Iran’s expand- 
ing military systems imports and it eventually became the largest US 
military mission in the country. The TAFT was at an advantage in that 
Congress did not have monitoring power over its personnel, while it 
did have the power to limit the presence of MAAG personnel in foreign 
countries. Thus, the Nixon and Ford administrations used the TAFT 
to introduce more US military personnel into Iran and avoid Con- 
gress’s will to curtail it. Responsible for all expenses related to person- 
nel, equipment, transportation, and housing, the Iranian government 
essentially funded the MAAG and TAFT missions (see Table 3.3).°7 
In addition to the 1,308 US military personnel, there were 60 
more duty personnel on a temporary basis, and 1,368 more belong- 
ing to the Department of Defense personnel, bringing the number of 
people related to the American military mission to 2,736. The number 
of contractors, more difficult to estimate because private companies 
do not have the same reporting obligations as the US government, 
was about 5,800. Contractors, like government personnel, also had 
a large number of dependents. It was estimated that each contractor 
had around 3 dependent personnel, bringing the number to 18,560. 
Thus, the total number of US citizens in Iran working on matters 
related to the military sales program in Iran was about 27,543. 
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Table 3.3. US Defense Department Personnel in Iran as of May 31, 1977 


Military Civilian — Total 








MAAG 176 15 191 
TAFT 447 25 472 
Security Assistance 17 81 98 
Support Personnel 357 44 401 
Other 62 84 146 
Total 1,059 249 1,308 





Source: R. Kenly Webster to Harold Brown, “Report for the Secretary of Defense on 
the Implementation of the United States Foreign Military Sales Program in Iran,” 
September 19, 1977, IRO1227, Iran Revolution Collection, DNSA. 


Many civilian contractors were retired US Armed Forces personnel. 
As private citizens they could be hired by the defense industry, but 
many of them, as former members of the Department of Defense, had 
close bonds with active Pentagon employees, leading to conflicts of 
interest or corruption. The Shah himself contemplated following the 
example of American companies and hiring former US Army members 
so as to benefit from their training and experience with the purchased 
equipment. The idea was to incorporate retired US Army personnel 
into key managerial positions inside the Iranian Armed Forces. 

Carter tried to make good on his promises and curtail arms 
exports.°? As Cyrus Vance stated, their goal was to restrain the sale of 
American weapons in the region while accentuating human rights in 
their dealings with Iran.°* Whereas Iranian arms purchases had been 
carried swiftly under Nixon and Ford, the process of approval and 
delivery became lengthier with Carter. The era of unquestioningly 
providing Iran with any military hardware it wanted had to come to 
ancend° 

Ambassador Sullivan’s instructions for curbing weapons sales, 
“averting unessential military sales requests,” and ensuring a reduc- 
tion in defense-related contractor personnel in Iran “to their essential 
numbers” was against the MAAG’s interests and mission.®” Brigadier 
General Richard Secord, US Air Force chief of the MAAG at the time, 
did not receive well Sullivan’s instructions. The MAAG was far more 
important and bigger than the embassy in budgetary and personnel 
terms. Secord often met with the Shah and his ministers without the 
ambassador. Sullivan decided to change the equation and bring the 
MAAG under the embassy’s control and supervision. In addition, he 
expected to lead all negotiations with the Iranians on military issues 
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and preempt the MAAG from acting autonomously in its relations 
with the Iranian military.°* 

Sullivan tried to ensure that Carter’s instructions were followed in 
Iran. He had to make clear that Carter’s commitment to restrain the 
traffic of arms around the world was serious and that he would prefer 
to see Iran invest those vast sums of money in other productive and 
peaceful investments.°? 

In an NBC interview with David Burrington, the Shah warned that 
if the United States wished to terminate its bilateral military relation- 
ship with Iran, he wanted to know sooner than later so that he could 
plan his country’s future accordingly with other allies. The Shah, like 
the Bureau of Human Rights, interpreted the scale of arms transfers 
as a measure of friendship between the two nations.”? Washington was 
aware of this. As a CIA memorandum noted, given the past relation- 
ship between Tehran and Washington during the Nixon and Ford 
years, “curtailment of an on-going military relationship is more read- 
ily perceived as a slap in the face.””! 

When Carter issued the Presidential Decision Memorandum 13 
(PD-13) in May 1977, declaring that arms sales would henceforth con- 
stitute an exceptional tool of US foreign policy, it became obvious that 
arms exports to Iran would never return to the levels registered during 
the Nixon—Ford administrations. The PD-13 set the basic guidelines 
for conventional arms transfer policy with an aim to “restrain” exports. 
Unlike NATO members and other countries such as Israel, Japan, Aus- 
tralia, and New Zealand, Iran was not on the list of countries exempted 
from the new controls and guidelines to curb arms exports. 

Three of the six new provisions contained in the PD-13 created a 
troubling scenario for Iran. First, the US government vowed not to 
be the “first supplier” of qualitative advanced weapons systems to a 
region where they were absent in order to avoid an arms race. Second, 
the sale of any weapons systems was prohibited until the systems were 
fully operationally deployed within US forces. Third, any weapons sys- 
tems that required the importing country to host “large numbers of 
Americans for long periods of time” were to be barred from export.7? 

Carter eventually tried to reassure the Shah privately by sending 
him a personal message in which he emphasized the special relation- 
ship between Iran and the United States.’? But, by failing to make the 
PD-13 list of exempted countries, and regardless of Carter’s warm 
words, Iran was left in a vulnerable position.”4 

Deputy assistant secretary of state for management, Steve Pieczenik, 
concluded in a letter to Warren Christopher that the PD-13 require- 
ment ofa human rights assessment before any military sale had not been 
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properly conducted in previous action memorandums concerning arms 
transfers to Iran. He reminded Christopher of the need for a “faithful 
application” of Carter’s directive, judging the arms transfers to Iran 
as “excessive” and troubling because of the nature of the government 
they were destined for. “Iran is, after all, a country whose government 
systematically violates the rights of its people,” and such large military 
sales were not “in our long-run interests.” The State Department, con- 
cluded Pieczenik, should press the Shah to spend that money on meet- 
ing the “crying social and economic needs of the people of Iran.”75 

The diplomatic setback prompted an anxious Zahedi to request an 
urgent meeting with Vance. The secretary of state downplayed the 
significance of leaving Iran at the mercy of the new provisions con- 
tained in the PD-13 and assured the Iranian ambassador that “special 
consideration” would be given to friendly countries. Iran was one of 
such countries, Vance told Zahedi.”° 

The Shah decided to test Carter’s stance on weapons sales by 
pressing with the contentious sale of Airborne Early Warning Control 
systems (AWACS). Because of its vast, mountainous and often inacces- 
sible border terrain, Iran needed the AWACS as a cheap and effective 
alternative to building radar stations on mountain peaks throughout 
its border regions. The Pentagon’s assessment consented to the sale 
on the basis that it was the cheapest and most affordable option for a 
country like Iran. 

In late May, after Vance’s trip to Tehran, Carter wrote to the Shah 
informing him that he had just approved the sale of seven AWACS 
to Iran, instead of the ten requested by the Shah. Carter had initially 
sought to approve only five but the MAAG concluded in a report that 
five AWACS was not enough to meet Iran’s needs, signaling that seven 
was the minimum. In the letter, he also assured the Shah that the new 
policy guidelines concerning the sales of military equipment abroad 
would not “disturb the close security relationship” between the two 
countries.”7 

Following the AWACS example, Carter decided to cut back to 160 
the 300 F-16s the Shah had requested. Carter also established that 
the aircraft would be delivered on a four-per-month basis, half of what 
the Shah wished. The Shah was also informed that the United States 
would not agree to the sale of 250 F-18s.78 

Carter’s decision to scale back to seven the number of AWCS was 
a concession to the voices that demanded a substantial reduction in 
the arms exports to Iran. As Professor McGlinchey wrote, “The move 
drew an explicit line in the sand and made it clear to the Shah that all 
previous agreements were now up to renegotiation.””? 
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Carter waited until July 7 to submit the sale of AWACS to Con- 
gress. In the meantime, State Department officials opposed to the 
sale did not give up on their efforts and made use of their contacts 
on Capitol Hill to obstruct the sale. It also did not help that Carter’s 
relationship with the democratic leadership in Congress had turned 
sour since his arrival at the White House.8° The AWACS sale was also 
taken as a chance to stage a congressional debate on the nature of the 
Iranian regime and its record on human rights. 

Congress argued against the sale by claiming that the AWACS con- 
tained avant-garde, sensitive technology and that its safety could not 
be guaranteed in Iran. The argument angered the Shah because it 
quite obviously signaled that Iran was an unstable country and thus 
not reliable enough to receive sensitive, cutting-edge technology. 
Rejecting the sale on the grounds that the systems’ security could not 
be assured amounted to publicly questioning the regime’s long-term 
ability to stay in power. 

Fearing backlash, Carter decided to withdraw the proposal. The 
Shah angrily lamented to Sullivan about “the ordeal that seemed the 
result of being friendly to our country.”®! In a somber mood, he told 
Sullivan that he believed Iran’s relationship with the United States had 
reached “a turning point” where “the issues at stake” were far greater 
than the AWACS. The Shah was appalled by what some congressmen 
and senators had said about him and the Iranian government during 
debates on Capitol Hill.” In a message to Carter, the Shah threatened 
to withdraw his proposal of purchasing the aircraft from the United 
States and to explore the possibility of buying a Nimrod, a similar 
plane produced by the British. Exasperated, Carter reacted by saying, 
“T don’t care whether he buys them from us or not.”°? 

Carter did not resubmit the sale proposal until September, just 
before the Shah’s visit to Washington. Although the sale was eventu- 
ally approved, the Iranian Revolution came before any of the AWACS 
could be delivered. Ironically, although Carter curtailed the sale of 
AWACS and F-16s and rejected the sale of F-18s, the costly aircraft 
made of 1977 “the biggest year in US-Iran arms sales” with $5.7 
billion.8+ 


CHAPTER 4 
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WEEPING AND TOASTING 


‘Tix Shah’s arrival in the United States in November was carefully 
planned in advance. The meeting between Carter and the Shah was 
meant to dispel the climate of uneasiness and mistrust that had domi- 
nated relations between the two countries since Carter’s election. 
Vance gave Carter a memorandum days in advance that described the 
Shah’s personality in order to avoid any mishaps. Therein, the Ira- 
nian monarch was described as a “stiff and formal” person who did 
not easily drop his “imperial demeanor.” Carter was advised not to 
give the impression of condescension or overfamiliarity. The Shah was 
“articulate in presenting his views” and “well informed” on a wide 
range of issues, yet his “air of self-confidence” or even arrogance, as 
the memorandum cautioned, hid a “continuing sense of insecurity” 
and a “gloomy view of the future of mankind.”! 

American and Iranian diplomats were not the only ones with high 
expectations for the Shah’s visit; the Iranian opposition and human 
rights advocates also decided to leave their imprint on the Shah’s visit 
to the United States. Days before the meeting, Secretary General 
of AI Martin Ennals wrote to Carter asking him to raise the issue 
of human rights during his encounter with the Shah at the White 
House.” Ennals enclosed an unpublished report that Amnesty Inter- 
national had elaborated on Iran. The confidential report was handed 
to Carter with enough time to make sure that he would have the 
chance to read it before the Shah’s arrival.’ In the letter accompanying 
the report, Ennals stated that the Shah’s reforms during the previ- 
ous months had not resulted “in substantial improvements” and thus 
were not worthy of public praise.* 
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The New York Times published an editorial on the occasion of the 
Shah’s visit, stressing “the somewhat awkward nature of the occa- 
sion. A president committed to advancing the cause of human rights 
worldwide was offering a welcome of full-honours to a ruler as close 
to an absolute monarch that exists these days.” The New York Times 
advocated applying further pressure to the Shah in order to obtain 
improvements on human rights issues, as well as on institutional 
reforms.® 

From the State Department, Patricia Derian also pushed for promi- 
nently including the human rights issue in Carter’s talking points. 
One of her staffers, Heidi Hanson, bluntly told Press Secretary Jody 
Powell that the nature of the Shah’s repressive regime had to be raised 
in the meeting with the Iranian delegation. “The bureaucrats here 
have to know we’re here to stay—that human rights is still a part of 
our foreign policy—no matter who we are talking with.”° 

Meanwhile, for White House staff and Washington police authori- 
ties, the visit, planned for November 15-16, was a headache. Unlike 
other official receptions, the Shah’s visit required the arrangement 
of an enormous security apparatus. Around twenty organizations had 
applied for permission to demonstrate in the vicinity of the White 
House. At the time, around sixty thousand Iranian students resided 
in the United States.” After negotiating with their leaders and lawyers 
and obtaining assurances that the demonstrations would be peaceful 
and would not compromise the visit, the police granted almost all the 
associations permission to demonstrate. To separate the anti- and pro- 
Shah demonstrators, the police developed a plan to divide the area 
surrounding the White House. 

The Shah and his wife were set to first visit Virginia before the main 
reception at the White House, thus security organizers decided that 
it was safer to arrange for their entourages’ transportation with two 
US presidential helicopters that would fly directly from Virginia to 
the Washington Monument grounds. This plan avoided the possibility 
of entering the capital by car and passing demonstrators. Illustrating 
staffers’ mood at the time, Gary Sick mockingly handwrote a note to 
David Aaron, suggesting that, given the Shah’s personal fortune and 
insatiable need for high-tech American gear, the Shah would “prob- 
ably want to buy the helicopter—out of his pocket change.”® 

Others in Washington were not so willing to face the visit with 
humor and irony. As Sullivan recalled, “many within both the admin- 
istration and the Democratic Party constituency abhorred the idea 
of a visit by one of their least-favorite allies.”? Sullivan was struck 
by some Washington officials’ ferocity and mean-spiritedness. Some 
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thought that receiving the Shah would be an exercise in hypocrisy by 
a president who had made human rights the touchstone of America’s 
relationship with the world. To avoid infuriating the liberal wing of 
the Democratic Party, several efforts were made to downplay the wel- 
coming ceremonial planned for the Shah and his stay in the capital. 

Thousands of demonstrators could be clearly seen from the Shah’s 
helicopter. Many of them, coming from all across the country, made 
long bus journeys to attend. From the ground, the roar from the 
landing helicopters ignited the passions of those congregated to cel- 
ebrate and protest the visit. 

Around three hundred police officers had been deployed for crowd 
control, but they weren’t enough to maintain the separation between 
the two opposing groups and only a thin line of policemen separated 
them. Sympathetic and dissident groups came out in about equal 
numbers, but a large number of sympathizers abandoned the scene 
after the Shah and the Empress entered the White House, leaving 
behind a small number of his colleagues who soon found themselves 
outnumbered and the target of the dissident’s rage. The protesters 
unleashed their fury after the twenty-one-gun salute on the White 
House’s South Lawn. When the band started playing music, a fight 
broke out between the two groups. Forty-four horse-mounted offi- 
cers entered the scene, prompting panic and chaos. 

Since her arrival at the White House, Rosalynn gradually had 
become accustomed to frequent protests by Iranians shouting anti- 
American slogans and denouncing the Shah. She could barely under- 
stand how students who were benefiting from the Shah’s education 
programs wanted him overthrown. When she received Empress Farah 
in July, a group of Iranians gathered around the White House shout- 
ing “death to the Shah” and “the Shah kills people.” Their shouting 
could be heard from a distance, but Empress Farah assured her that 
she was accustomed to it.!° Yet, the riots prompted by the Shah’s visit 
outmatched any previous demonstration. 

As Carter delivered his speech, the police fired tear gas in order 
to disperse the crowd. The wind changed directions and the smoke 
wafted over to the White House grounds. “It was really rough,” as 
Carter later commented on his South Lawn speech, “I didn’t want to 
admit that it was hurting me so bad.” The Shah and most of the peo- 
ple present had to take out handkerchiefs to wipe away their tears.!! 
Photographers captured the Shah and Carter painfully doing their best 
to contain their tears and the images made their way onto the front 
page of many newspapers the following day. To the Shah’s regret, the 
memorable moment proved to be an iconic and inextricable image 
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of his last visit to the White House. In Iran, the photograph amazed 
everyone. A population accustomed to seeing pictures of the Shah 
posing inexpressive and proud was soon confronted with the image of 
an old man doing his best to avoid crying from irritation. 

Only eleven arrests were made in the clashes between the police 
and the dissidents. In the press, the disturbances were described as 
the worst in Washington since the Vietnam era. President Carter and 
his wife were embarrassed and begged the Shah and the Empress to 
forget the tear gas incident. The Shah placed importance on the issue 
and Empress Farah told Rosalynn not to worry, but she later wrote, 
“T thought to myself that in Richard Nixon’s time the demonstrators 
would never have been allowed to come so close to us. Didn’t this 
permissiveness show a desire on the part of the new administration to 
embarrass us?” !? 

After the controversies surrounding human rights and arms sales, 
the Shah and his wife approached the state visit with “considerably 
less confidence than had been his custom over the preceding two 
decades.” They felt they were entering a different White House, one 
in which they were not appreciated.!% For his part, Carter did his best 
to ease tensions. In the toast that night, Carter joked before extol- 
ling the Shah in warm terms: “There’s one thing I can say about the 
Shah—he knows how to draw a crowd . . . There’s an old saying in the 
East that history is a mirror to the past and a lesson for the future. And 
if there was ever a country which has blossomed forth under enlight- 
ened leadership, it would be the ancient empire of Persia, which is 
now the great country of Iran.” Carter then went on to remember 
the painful situation in Iran “when the Shah assumed a mantle of lead- 
ership.” The Shah, Carter said, “faced a very dismal future” at that 
time, but then the Shah introduced economic reforms and opened his 
country to the world, bringing progress and opportunities to Irani- 
ans. “This is a remarkable demonstration of leadership and growth in 
the spiritual and also knowledge of the people of that great country.” 
To dispel any doubts about his administration’s policy toward Iran, 
Carter solemnly stated that the two countries were 


bound together with unbreakable ties of friendship, of past history, a 
mutual commitment to the present and to the future. Our military alli- 
ance is unshakable . . . We look upon Iran’s strength as an extension of 
our own strength, and Iran looks upon our strength as an extension of 
theirs. We derive mutual benefit from this close relationship . . . | would 
like to say, in closing, that we look upon Iran as a very stabilizing force 
in the world at large. We don’t fear the future when we have friends like 
this great country.!4 
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Carter thought that his remarks were successful in accomplishing 
his goal of dissipating any doubts about his administration’s reliabil- 
ity. “At supper the Shah and Empress Farah seemed to be at ease. 
He’s concerned about the public image of Iran, very proud of what 
has been accomplished, and, in my opinion, has done an excellent 
job. Now, though, he’s strong enough to do some overt things on 
the human rights issue.”!5 The Shah, impressed by Carter’s remarks, 
would tell reporters that his visit had brought “tears in the morning 
and tears in the evening.” !° 

But the success of the Shah’s visit was not determined by public 
ceremonies, toasts, and speeches. The tear gas incident cast a long 
shadow over it, as did the cold mood in the private meetings between 
the Shah and Carter. The first meeting took place in the Cabinet 
Room and Mondale, Brzezinski, and Vance attended it. There, the 
Shah seized the moment to display his vast knowledge of the Mid- 
dle East by presenting a detailed analysis of the challenges facing the 
region at the moment. He then proceeded to overwhelm them with 
a cascade of figures and statistics meant to demonstrate Iran’s social 
and economic progress in recent years. Nevertheless, Carter remained 
unimpressed, noting ironically that the Shah seemed “obviously 
pleased with the fruits of his leadership.” !7 

After the meeting in the Cabinet Room, Carter, pretending to be 
spontaneous, invited the Shah to a discreet meeting in a small room 
near the Oval Office. There, Carter asked the Shah for his permission 
to speak frankly. “I had rehearsed my brief statement to be sure I could 
deliver my entire message without unduly embarrassing or insult- 
ing my guest.”!8 What followed was a lecture on human rights and a 
demand for more visible improvements on the issue. Carter specifically 
asked the Shah to consider dealing more closely with dissident groups 
and to alleviate the strict security policies. “He was quite embarrassed 
but shared my concern.”!? The Shah may have been ashamed, but did 
not appear offended as Carter had feared. Speaking of the meeting 
in Carter’s private office, Rosalynn proudly stated that when Carter 
directly questioned the Shah on human rights it was “probably the first 
time an American official had ever addressed the issue with him.”?° 

The specter of protests followed the Shah and the Empress dur- 
ing the rest of their visit to the United States. They came to assume 
that these protests were the direct result of American government 
officials intentionally leaking their confidential, private agenda to dis- 
sident groups. When the Empress visited a clinic in Minnesota she 
was received by dozens of protesters waving pictures of an old cleric 
whom she at first struggled to recognize. It was the first time, she later 
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claimed, that she saw demonstrators carrying pictures of Khomeini. 
The Empress had to ask her entourage about the old cleric in the pic- 
tures and photographs. Khomeini was a figure she had nearly forgot- 
ten about, a ghost from past disturbances that had taken place in the 
early sixties. She could not understand why, while demanding more 
freedom, they brandished pictures of mullahs who were antagonists of 
liberalization and modernity.”! 

The aftershocks of the Shah’s trip to the United States inspired 
riots and demonstrations in Iran. A student demonstration at Tehran 
University forced the police to intervene. An order was indefinitely 
issued to post security forces on campuses to avoid further demon- 
strations. On November 21, an opposition rally gathered hundreds 
in Tehran. Armed with clubs, the Shah’s sympathizers tried to dis- 
perse the demonstrators and violent clashes followed. The incident 
left dozens arrested and many gravely injured. The following day, a 
National Front meeting on the outskirts of Tehran ended with dozens 
of opposition members hospitalized after loyalists arrived in buses and 
attacked them with sticks. 

Observing mounting tensions in Iran and the Shah’s eagerness to 
remain in Carter’s graces, NSC staffer Gary Sick could not dispel the 
idea that perhaps the Shah was “truly running scared. That would help 
explain his emotional response to the president’s warm words of sup- 
port.” He began to ponder the possibility that the Shah knew some- 
thing that they didn’t; maybe the situation in Iran was not as stable as 
they thought. In a memorandum to Brzezinski, he recommended that 
Carter, in his next meeting with the Shah, manifest his concern for the 
recent violent events, while still asking the Shah not to interrupt the 
political liberalization process because of escalating demonstrations.?? 

Nevertheless, no one in Washington was ready to consider the pos- 
sibility of serious trouble in Iran. As Brzezinski confided to Ambassa- 
dor Zahedi, the riots outside the White House had been nothing more 
than an obnoxious backdrop to an otherwise “smashing success” that 
had brought “a most productive aftermath.”?? The main reason for 
this “smashing success” was a press conference the Shah staged before 
meeting with several congressmen in which he announced that Iran 
would forego an increase in the price of oil at the next OPEC meeting. 
It was a careful and well-rehearsed announcement that aimed to shift 
the image that Americans had been forging of the Shah as a ruthless 
monarch driving up the price of oil. By revealing this piece of good 
news in Washington, he managed to offset criticism from Congress, 
while presenting himself as responsible for saving the world economy. 
The unlikelihood of a price increase in the near future came thanks to 
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Carter’s pressure on Iran and Saudi Arabia and was a genuine political 
lifeline for Carter since the public saw it as the result of his personal 
diplomacy, boosting their confidence in him. 

The Shah’s stay in America failed to mend bridges between him 
and Carter. The Shah was in fact more uneasy as he returned from 
Washington.”* But, not long after his visit, an unexpected request 
from the White House infused the Shah with new hopes about Cart- 
er’s stance on Iran. 

It was extraordinarily uncommon for a president of the United 
States to visit a country whose leader had been received at the White 
House just a few weeks before. The reason behind the Carters’ prompt 
travel to Tehran had more to do with an agenda problem than with 
his desire to spend more time with the Shah. Schedulers had prepared 
for Carter an ambitious tour across Europe and Asia for the final days 
of December and the first days of January. But when the trip schedule 
was reviewed, officials inside the White House realized how exhaust- 
ing and nearly impossible it would be to accomplish. To give the Cart- 
ers one day to rest and avoid the long trip between Poland and India, 
they decided it would be best for them to spend a night in Tehran. 
The idea was to minimize official meetings during the brief stopover 
in Iran so as to make it as light as possible for Carter. 

The stop in Tehran had to be arranged on very short notice, barely 
three weeks before Carter’s planned arrival. Ambassador Sullivan 
wasn’t sure about the Shah’s reaction to the short notice. Iran had 
been excluded from the much publicized presidential trip to Asia and 
then, due merely to logistics problems and with only twenty days’ 
notice, Sullivan requested that the Shah receive Carter in Tehran on 
the last night of the year. But the Shah reacted enthusiastically to the 
proposal. He was “thrilled at the prospect. It would not only demon- 
strate internationally that the close relations between the two coun- 
tries continued, but also it would show his critics in both the United 
States and Iran that the great American champion of human rights 
considered his regime worthy of a personal endorsement.”?> 

The Shah and the Empress decided to take advantage of Carter’s 
unexpected arrival to stage a large reception at the Niavaran Palace. 
Their desire to hold a bombastic reception to underscore the friend- 
ship between Carter and the Shah led to a dispute with the American 
officials who had come from Washington to prepare for the event. 
The White House wanted to keep a low profile at the dinner banquet 
and shorten the Carters’ stay at Niavaran. Eventually, Empress Farah, 
with the excuse that it was New Year’s Eve, managed to get away with 
a pompous banquet and a formal reception. 
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As an omen of the events to come, an earthquake in southern Iran 
preceded Carter’s arrival. Another earthquake struck Iran a year later, 
in September 1978, just before the revolutionary movement surged. 
The day before Carter landed in Tehran, a bomb exploded on the 
door of the American Cultural Center. The building was damaged, 
but no one was injured. 

Carter landed in Tehran on December 31, bringing with him an 
entourage of five hundred officials, journalists, and security personnel. 
At Niavaran Palace, the Shah welcomed Carter and Rosalynn, linking 
their visit with his confidence in a bright future. “According to an 
ancient tradition in our country, the visit of the first guest of the new 
year is a portent for the whole year. This evening’s guest is a person of 
such energy and goodwill that we consider his visit as a most excellent 
omen.””° Ironically, Carter’s visit proved to be an omen of the chaos 
to come. 

Writing his impressions of the dinner at Niavaran, journalist Pierre 
Salinger observed rather condescendingly that “the Iranians, richly 
dressed, seemed like the modern equivalent of the bewigged French 
men and women who had filled the halls of the Palais de Versailles in 
the days of Louis XIV, an illusion reinforced by the dozens of liveried 
waiters who passed among us, offering Dom Perignon champagne.” 
In light of the events that were to come, Salinger should have men- 
tioned Louis XVI rather than Louis XIV. As in the French case, many 
of the distinguished Iranian attendees were later forced into exile or 
executed by the forces unleashed during the imminent revolution.?” 

Sullivan and some embassy staffers had prepared Carter’s speech 
for the occasion. Yet, Carter rejected their draft, telling Sullivan that 
he had already prepared the speech he wanted to deliver. Sullivan’s 
draft was much more sober and prudent than the one that Carter 
finally chose to deliver.”® 

During the toast, Carter did not hesitate in the least to compli- 
ment the Shah as Sullivan and other diplomats looked at each other 
in amazement. They couldn’t believe what they were hearing. Carter 
started his speech by acknowledging the exceptional nature of his 
visit, just weeks after the Shah’s trip to the United States. With quite 
a measure of insincerity, he implied that the trip had been arranged as 
the result of a conversation with Rosalynn. “After they [the Shah and 
the Empress] left our country, I asked my wife, ‘With whom would 
you like to spend New Year’s Eve?’ And she said, ‘Above all others, 
I think, with the Shah and Empress Farah.’ So we arranged the trip 
accordingly and came to be with you.” It was well known that the 
Carters felt no special chemistry with the Iranian royal family and that 
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Carter did not share a friendship with the Shah like Nixon had, mak- 
ing the anecdote completely obnoxious.”? 

Carter then went on to praise the Shah’s reign, declaring that Iran, 
“because of the great leadership of the Shah, is an island of stability in 
one of the more troubled areas of the world.” The statement, made just 
one year before the revolution and the Shah’s exile, haunted Carter for 
the rest of his presidency. More surprisingly, given increasing unrest in 
Iran, Carter went on to pay tribute to the Shah’s standing among the 
Iranian people. “This is a great tribute to you, Your Majesty, and to your 
leadership and to the respect and the admiration and love which your 
people have for you.” And, he said, this was all because of the transfor- 
mation that was taking place under the Shah’s leadership, which had 
rescued Iran from underdevelopment. “And as we sat together this after- 
noon . . . I was profoundly impressed again not only with your wisdom 
and your judgment and your sensitivity and insight but also with the 
close compatibility that we found in addressing this difficult question.”°° 

Carter then emotionally praised his relationship with the Shah, 
“Our talks have been priceless, our friendship is irreplaceable, and my 
own gratitude is to the Shah, who in his wisdom and with his experi- 
ence has been so helpful to me, a new leader. We have no other nation 
on Earth who is closer to us in planning for our mutual military secu- 
rity. We have no other nation with whom we have closer consultation 
on regional problems that concern us both. And there is no leader 
with whom I have a deeper sense of personal gratitude and personal 
friendship.” As a corollary to the toast, to the astonishment of the 
Iranian and American officials present, Carter went even further and 
congratulated the Shah for his human rights record, assuring every- 
one that, on this particular issue, they were both on the same page. 
“The cause of human rights is one that is also shared deeply by our 
people and by the leaders of our two nations.”*! 

The Shah was visibly touched by Carter’s toast. Yet, not everyone 
in the royal family shared his enthusiasm. Princess Ashraf later recalled 
her ambiguous impressions of Carter’s toast. “As he spoke, I looked 
at his pale face. I thought his smile was artificial, his eyes icy—and I 
hoped I could trust him.”?? She found Rosalynn warm and cordial, 
but still more reserved than her husband that night. But, for the Shah, 
Carter’s speech dispelled any doubts about their reliability. 

Carter left the following day early in the morning. The Shah and 
the Empress went to say good-bye to them at the airport. The Carters 
told the Shah that they wished he could come with them on the plane. 
The mood was one of immense satisfaction. Several dozen Ameri- 
cans residing in Iran were present at the airport. The crowd warmly 
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saluted the Shah, and, in response, he abandoned all protocol and 
went to talk and shake hands with them. After posing for photographs 
and joking, the Shah approached Ambassador Sullivan and told him, 
noticeably moved, “You Americans are really very nice people.”?? In 
contrast, Carter left with a rather distant impression of the New Year’s 
Eve celebration at Niavaran, writing in his diary that he and Rosalynn 
had “offered toasts, drank champagne, exchanged kisses, and danced 
for a while.” Then they just continued on their way to India.*4 


CHAPTER 5 





— AS 


KHOMEINI’S SHADOW 


Ager Carter’s successful visit, the uncertainties about Carter seemed 
to have been dissipated in the court and Sullivan foresaw the begin- 
ning, of a new relationship of “trust and confidence.”! 

Emboldened, the Shah decided to order the publication of an arti- 
cle in Ettela’at (a semiofficial newspaper whose editorial comments 
were interpreted as the court’s mouthpiece), entitled “Iran and Red 
and Black Imperialism,” that attempted to discredit Khomeini and the 
radical mullahs. Red imperialism was a reference to British imperial- 
ism and black imperialism was a reference to the clergy. The article’s 
main allegation was that foreign imperialists were the main opponents 
to the Shah’s White Revolution and that Khomeini was his puppet in 
confronting it.? But the article immediately backfired, putting Kho- 
meini and the Shah in the spotlight. The gross charge that Khomeini 
was an agent paid by the Soviet and the British outraged Iranians. No 
one was willing to believe the clumsy indictment against Khomeini. 
Regardless of their attitudes toward the Ayatollah and their politi- 
cal orientations, Iranians were disgusted by the smear campaign and 
the insulting tone of the attack. The mullahs equated the personal 
attack on Khomeini as an attack against Islam. The idea that the clergy 
was conspiring with the communists at the service of imperialism was 
taken as an affront to Shia Islam. Even the moderate and influential 
Ayatollah Mohammad Kazem Shariatmadari felt obliged to condemn 
the article that had “besmirched our faith” and offended “all Muslims 
in Iran.”% 

Iranians did not miss the fact that the authorities had imposed the 
article on the newspaper and so the Shah was held just as responsible 
for its defamations. In a system where the press was strictly overseen 
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by the government, the smear campaign could only come from a high 
official or the Shah himself. Some attributed the article to Daryoush 
Homayoun, Minister of Information. More convoluted explanations, 
echoed by Joseph Kraft in the New Yorker magazine, assumed that 
Court Minister Hoveyda was behind the article.* British Ambassador 
Anthony Parsons thought that such “foolishness” would never have 
happened had Asadollah Alam still been at the court or had Dr. Egh- 
bal been alive.® 

The protests ignited by Ettela’ars article took place the same day 
it was published. On January 7 the holy city of Qom became the loca- 
tion of a fierce rally that ended in unprecedented scenes of unrest not 
seen since 1963. Far from abating, the violent spiral increased in the 
following days. The rioters, armed with sticks and stones, smashed 
store windows judged to be un-Islamic and ransacked the local head- 
quarters of the Rastakhiz Party. When the crowds attempted to sack 
the police stations in the city, the National Police, after firing warning 
shots into the air, opened fire, killing five demonstrators and injuring 
nine. It was the first time the police had fired into a crowd in years 
and the first time the troops had to be called in to quell a protest since 
1963. Sullivan considered the event to be “the most serious incident” 
in years.° 

Word of the deadly clashes in Qom quickly spread across Iran, as 
well as rumors about the security forces’ bloody repression. “Amer- 
ican diplomats posted in Shiraz, Isfahan, and Tabriz reported that 
the death toll rose geometrically as the distance from Qom increased 
arithmetically,” as John Stempel recalled.” The casualty toll became a 
controversial issue, with the opposition claiming scenes of mass kill- 
ings. Nobody believed the official Pars News Agency reports. While 
independent reports estimated twelve deaths and one hundred and 
sixty injured, the opposition claimed thirty killed and over two hun- 
dred wounded. The victims received the title of “martyrs,” a term that 
was to become the opposition’s rallying cry. 

Before Bin Laden, no other figure like that of Khomeini would 
come close to symbolize the threatening side of Islam in the eyes 
of the Western world. The Ayatollah who would come to make the 
Middle East tremble was born in the town of Khomeyn in 1902. 
His upper-class family claimed to be descendants of the Prophet— 
through his daughter’s line—and from the Seventh Shia Imam, Musa 
al-Kadhim.® Khomeini’s father, Mostafa, a wealthy provincial notable 
with good connections, was killed six months after Khomeini’s birth. 
His widowed wife was left with three daughters and three sons. The 
spirited boy began his studies at a local maktab, where an old mullah 
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taught the children to read, memorize the Qur’an, and study reli- 
gious stories. The learning system consisted of repetition, chants, and 
harsh punishments. Within years, Khomeini expanded his studies in 
the nearby town of Arak. At the age of sixteen, his mother and his 
aunt, both of whom had been taking care of him, died in the 1918 
cholera epidemic.’ It was then when Khomeini, interested in mys- 
ticism, moved to Qom to join the renowned scholar Abd al-Karim 
Ha’iri, who had revitalized the city as a center of religious learning.!° 

Khomeini focused his studies on Islamic law and was soon recog- 
nized as a mujtahid, a person capable of giving independent judg- 
ments (7jtihad) on legal issues. Over the following years he became a 
respected jurist (faqih) in Qom. Then, unlike his teachers, he began to 
become involved in political issues. His credentials as someone able to 
provide religious guidance and speak authoritatively on Islam allowed 
him more freedom to enter the political arena.!! 

At the time, the Iranian religious community was under Grand 
Ayatollah’s Borujerdi’s influence, the leading marja (religious scholar 
source of emulation) in Iran. Borujerdi had always tried to cooperate 
with the monarchy in order to preserve Islam’s role and that of the 
clergy in society. He occasionally met with the Shah and avoided issu- 
ing any public statements concerning the coup against Mosaddeq, the 
presence of Westerners, or Israel. In reward for his silence on politi- 
cal and international issues, the Shah granted generous subsidies for 
the clergy. But for Khomeini, if Islam and the clergy were to survive 
in Iran, the monarchy had to be confronted. The Shah, he told a 
colleague, “has embarked on the destruction of Islam in Iran. I will 
oppose this as long as the blood circulates in my veins.” !? 

Yet, as a young pupil of Borujerdi, Khomeini did not dare to shame 
or challenge him. As long as Borujerdi lived, Khomeini maintained 
a mostly restrained posture. This also had to do with his desire to 
replace Borujerdi as Grand Ayatollah and marja once he died. 

Before Khomeini’s revolution, the majority of the Iranian clergy 
ascribed to the notion of sokut (silence) by which they relegated them- 
selves to an advisory role, rather than commanding or fighting, on 
political and government affairs. This subdued approach made them 
resist getting involved in political controversies. Ayatollah Ha’iri, in 
his revival of Qom as a theological center, ardently defended this 
approach. 

Khomeini’s stance in political and religious affairs marked a com- 
plete breakthrough within the immediate Shia tradition in Islam. Kho- 
meini led a revolution in the way that the Iranian clergy participated in 
politics and government. His “activist” stance replaced the “quietist” 
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tradition. Until the fall of the Shah, the quietist trend had constituted 
the leading force in the religious arena. Most in this tradition adhered 
to indirect involvement in government affairs or no involvement at all. 
This did not mean that the clergy could not criticize the government 
or even mobilize the masses in support of a certain cause (like in 1906 
with the Constitution or in the coup against Mosaddeq), but the idea 
of running the government was unconceivable. Accommodation and 
negotiation with secular authorities was preferred to direct confronta- 
tion. The laws and activities of the government were closely followed 
by the clergy, and often challenged, but the notion that power should 
rest in the hands of the clergy was never defended. 

Khomeini’s ideas closely mirrored the ideals espoused by Ayatol- 
lah Kashani, who advocated freeing the oppressed peoples of the 
world and giving Iranians control of their country’s natural resources. 
Kashani was an activist ayatollah who openly defied the quietist aya- 
tollahs. He proposed the Third Imam as the model of a Muslim who 
“preferred death with honor to life with shame.”!* Yet, the clergy, 
under Borujerdi’s leadership, marginalized Kashani because of his 
politicization. As Khomeini saw it, as long as Borujerdi was alive, it 
was best to stay quiet.!® 

Other figures influencing Khomeini included Ali Shariati and Jalal 
Al-e Ahmad.!° Ahmad had been a member of the Tudeh Party and 
supported of Mosaddeq. In time, however, he became convinced of 
the importance of religion to radically transform Iran. Khomeini bor- 
rowed the term “Westoxication” from Ahmad; this notion—often 
translated as “Occidentosis”—was the title of one of Ahmad’s books. 
“What brought on this era?” he wrote, “What happened that other 
people, ignoring us completely while they changed and developed 
their machines, built carried out plans, and moved in and out of our 
midst and we awoke to find every oil derrick a spike impaling the land? 
Why did we end up Westoxified?”!7 

Ali Shariati cast a long shadow in the run-up to the Iranian Revo- 
lution. Considered by many the ideologue of the revolution, Shari- 
ati’s thinking was a rare and successful moment of interaction between 
Islam and socialism.!® The core of Shariati’s thinking was that religion 
could play a decisive role in rescuing some societies from poverty and 
imperialism. Using class warfare rhetoric similar to that of Marx, Shar- 
iati emphasized the oppressed as a group of faithful and pious Muslims 
called to rule the world. Some have pointed to the striking similarities 
between Shariati’s proposal and that of Catholic liberation theologians 
at the time. In Shariati’s view, Shiism was “the history of the spirit of 
Islam, the soul which has been the victim of its own body.” !? 
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Shariati denounced the fact that Islam had been “depoliticized” and 
confined to certain rites. He believed it had been corrupted and trans- 
formed from a comprehensive ideology and a way of life into a tradi- 
tion; its revolutionary dimension had been quieted and Muslims had 
been domesticated.?° By emphasizing that Islam meant “submission” 
to Allah, Shariati concluded that no Muslim should allow himself to 
submit to any another man, dictator, president, or king. Submission 
to Allah, he pointed out, freed humanity from servitude to ruthless 
men. Only Allah was worthy and oppressing people was akin to trying 
to take the place of Allah as the one worthy of submission. 

Shariati also defended the idea that the people of the Third World 
had to return to their inner selves, an act of purification and discovery 
that was meant to turn away all the Westoxication inside them. They 
had to become a new kind of people, with new ideas and different 
narratives to explain themselves apart from Western conceptions and 
language.?! It should not come asa surprise that in one of his speeches, 
Khomeini promised that the Islamic Revolution would not only end 
tyranny and oppression, but also bring “a new type of human being.” 

The launch of the White Revolution in 1963 marked Khomeini’s 
rupture with the Shah. His defiance of the Shah gained him the image 
of a man unconcerned with speaking truth to power. He accused the 
Shah of being an agent of Western countries that hid behind a farce of 
Iranian nationalism. He also accused the Shah of putting his personal 
interests above those of the nation and of leaving Iran defenseless and 
prey to foreign powers. 

The condemnation of the Shah became a recurrent theme in his 
speeches, as well as the denunciation of American and Israeli plots. 
While Ayatollahs Shariatmadari and Golpayegani worked to resolve the 
differences between the Shah and the clergy, Khomeini dynamited the 
negotiating process with a speech on June 3, 1963, that denounced 
the Shah as a “wretched” and “miserable” man who would soon be 
deposed. Calling for an uprising, Khomeini portrayed the government 
as filled with “Jews” and “unbelievers” who only served the “dollar” 
and nothing else. “Israel does not wish the Qur’an to exist in this 
country ... It wishes to seize your economy, to destroy your trade 
and agriculture, to appropriate your wealth. Israel wishes to remove 
by means of its agents anything it regards as blocking its path.” 

Two days later, troops were deployed in Qom and Khomeini was 
arrested. The incident sparked a violent uprising across the country 
with thousands of Iranians demanding Khomeini’s release. Govern- 
ment buildings, liquor stores, and facilities owned by the Bahai com- 
munity were ransacked. Martial law had to be imposed in Tehran and 
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other cities. The profile of the hundreds of Iranians arrested during 
the revolt was extremely similar to that of the demonstrators dur- 
ing the Islamic Revolution sixteen years later: between fifteen and 
twenty-five years old, probably working as a student, a mullah, a 
skilled worker, or a shopkeeper.?* By June 7, hundreds had died in 
clashes with the armed forces. Prime Minister Alam and SAVAK chief 
Nassiri demanded Khomeini’s execution, but General Hassan Pakra- 
van interceded before the Shah, who decided to keep Khomeini alive 
in prison for nearly a year.?® 

The Majlis election that followed the June uprising was a complete 
disaster for the mullahs. While Khomeini advocated for a boycott, the 
majority of the clergy opted for backing candidates with religious cre- 
dentials who were sympathetic to their cause. Their failure to have an 
impact on the elections further divided Khomeini from the majority 
of the clergy. Khomeini accused the mullahs of betrayal for failing to 
stage riots and demonstrations that would have ended the elections 
and “certainly six women would not have been elected.”° 

During his stay in prison, Khomeini had weekly lunches with Gen- 
eral Pakravan, who came to appreciate his charisma. Displaying his 
power of persuasion, Khomeini remained courteous and forthcoming 
while in prison.?” In turn, Khomeini received good treatment and 
was even allowed to write a letter to the Shah asking for his per- 
mission to go to Najaf to advance his religious studies. Thanks to 
Pakravan and Shariatmadari—who helped to designate Khomeini as 
Grand Ayatollah thus providing him with immunity under Iranian 
law—Khomeini evaded his death sentence. Khomeini “returned” the 
favor in 1979 when he did nothing to prevent Pakravan’s execution. 
Before his release on April 1964, an understanding was reached; Kho- 
meini had to refrain from issuing incendiary speeches and calling for 
demonstrations. 

Yet, after his release, Khomeini wasted no time in confronting the 
Shah again. Interestingly, he chose to do so by attacking the American 
presence in the country and the privileged conditions that resulted 
from a recently signed bilateral agreement that granted immunity to 
American personnel in Iran.?8 


If some American’s servant, some American’s cook, assassinates your 
marja in the middle of the bazaar, or runs over him, the Iranian police 
do not have the right to apprehend him . . . [The Majlis] have reduced 
the Iranian people to a level lower than that of an American dog. If 
someone runs over a dog belonging to an American, he will be pros- 
ecuted ... But ifan American cook runs over the Shah, the head of the 
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state, no one will have the right to interfere with him. Why? Because 
they wanted a loan and America demanded this in return . . . The gov- 
ernment has sold our independence, reduced us to the level of a colony, 
and made the Muslim nation of Iran appear more backward than sav- 
ages in the eyes of the world . . . If the religious scholars have influence, 
they will not permit this nation to be the slaves of Britain one day, and 
America the next.?? 


This speech won Khomeini exile. During his stay in Iraq, and 
especially after Ayatollah’s Hakim’s death in 1970, Khomeini devel- 
oped and articulated his idea of an Islamic government as opposed to 
the Pahlavi monarchy. Khomeini rejected the idea of monarchy as a 
“pagan” institution that was foreign to Islam. He saw it as a relic from 
the Sassanid Empire associated with idolatry and false gods. Monarchs 
could never be just, as Khomeini wrote, and Muslims had a sacred 
duty to oppose their institution.*° 

Khomeini stressed that an Islamic government should not be des- 
potic, monarchical, or authoritarian, but rather it should be a republi- 
can and constitutional government.*! Yet, an Islamic republic should 
not be confused with a liberal democracy. For Khomeini, the main dif- 
ference with a liberal democracy was that, in an Islamic government, 
the competence to establish laws belongs exclusively to God and 
not the legislative body. God is the Sacred Legislator and no one else 
had the right to legislate.*? In Khomeini’s political worldview, there 
was no necessity for a legislative body. The law was already there, 
waiting to be honestly applied according to Islamic judges’ discretion. 
God’s law nullified any necessity for man-made laws. The Qur’an and 
the Sunna, according to Khomeini, contained all laws and teachings 
man needed to achieve happiness and perfection.*# Yet, a body of laws 
was not enough to reform society; “in order for law to ensure the 
reform and happiness of man” there must be an executive power and 
an “executor.” And God, Khomeini stressed, had not only disclosed a 
body of law, but also a concrete form of government for applying it.*4 
In Islam, governing, as Khomeini wrote, meant applying the Qur’anic 
teachings without exception.** 

God’s laws had to be applied scrupulously and with exactitude. As 
Khomeini once said, if a faqih wanted to punish an adulterer, he was 
obliged to order one hundred lashes just as Sharia specifies. Just one 
additional lash, or any other form of punishment, acted in contradic- 
tion to the criteria established by Islam and thus the faqih must be 
dismissed from his post.*° The law, for Khomeini, was a tool for man’s 
purification on Earth.?” 
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Because the central principle of an Islamic government is to 
apply the law of God, the ruler, to be qualified, must be a man of 
proven intelligence and administrative abilities, as well as have a deep 
knowledge of the law and justice. But above all, the ruler must be a 
pious and firm Muslim believer with authority— recognized by the 
community— to interpret God’s law.*8 

Consequently, Islamic government must be entrusted to theologians 
and clerical jurisprudents who could closely oversee the day-to-day 
work of the government, which may or may not be composed by cler- 
gymen. “Since the rule of Islam is the rule of law, only the jurispru- 
dents, and no one else, should be in charge of government. They are 
the ones who can govern as God ordained.”*? The wise jurisprudents 
have the right to veto the candidates to government and parliament, as 
well as to decide on laws and actions enacted by the authorities. 

Khomeini argued that the clergy inherited much of the Imam’s God- 
given legal acquaintance and thus the mullahs had the obligation, as 
guardians of that legal knowledge, to put it to work. He said that this 
notion could seem strange or a radical novelty, but that was because 
Muslims had been exposed to Jewish and Western ideas for centuries and 
that these ideas had corrupted their minds such that they were unable 
to recognize a true Islamic government in the twentieth century. He 
believed religious judges had the “same authority” as the Prophet; their 
jurisdiction extended to all believers and thus could no longer be con- 
fined to the seminaries. The clergy was meant not only to look after the 
poor, widows, orphans, and mentally incapacitated, but also after all of 
society. They had become the guardians of society and government.*? 
The clergy could no longer afford to remind society about what to do 
and then stand idly and do nothing to ensure that the people followed 
their teachings: “What is the good of us asking for the hand of a thief to 
be severed or an adulteress to be stoned to death when all we can do is 
recommend such punishments, having no power to implement them?”#! 

Khomeini envisioned the creation of a clerical council above the 
government and the parliament that would offer accurate interpreta- 
tions of religious law that the government would have to follow. The 
clerical council would also be entrusted with the election of a guard- 
ian of the state. The Velayat-e faqih—the guardian cleric—was the 
cornerstone of Khomeini’s conception of an Islamic government in 
which he envisioned the rule of a faithful judge with the authority to 
issue fatwas. Power has a divine origin and only pious and religious 
authorities could represent it on Earth.4? 

Prominent ayatollahs at the time contested the central idea of 
the Velayat-e fagih as a risky notion at best or heretic at worst. For 
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Khomeini, the Prophet gave authority to the Imams. With the Twelfth 
Imam’s occultation, the succession of power and authority broke. 
Then, the high-ranking ulama had to act as jurists and implement 
Sharia until the Hidden Imam returned because only they were quali- 
fied to interpret and apply the law. Ultimate sovereignty, Khomeini 
argued, belonged to them. They had the sacred duty to take over the 
state in order to implement Sharia and achieve change in society. 

Khomeini was extremely critical of the Iranian mullahs, denigrat- 
ing those who adhered to the quietist trend as “court mullahs.” He 
claimed that the quietist mullahs had sold out to secular authorities 
for centuries in order to advance themselves materially. The govern- 
ment corrupted them into accepting its bribes in exchange for their 
silence. “The false saints prevent Islam from exerting its proper influ- 
ence.” For their part, those quietist mullahs and ayatollahs accused 
Khomeini of perverting Shia Islam. They thought Shiite clergy should 
instead stay away from politics and keep clean until the return of the 
true heir to power and authority: the Hidden Imam, the Mahdi, who 
would create the perfect government on Earth. In the absence of the 
Imam, the authorities had to conform to acting as administrators run- 
ning an imperfect government until the true ruler returned. 

However, Khomeini thought that behind the clergy’s restrained pos- 
ture hid the notion that church and state should be separate. “Today, 
the Holy Qur’an and Islam are in danger,” he stated, “since the time of 
the Prophet, Islam has represented a political power and has not lim- 
ited itself to religious practice.”4* There was no need to accommodate 
Islam to the modern world, but rather to accommodate the modern 
world to Islam. Because Islam as a religion had already given the cor- 
rect answers, there was no need to update it. He even stated that it was 
better for Islam to have a wall erected around its borders and to live in 
isolation than to allow a savage civilization—the West—to corrupt the 
minds of its believers. The Iranian society and clergy were ill, argued 
Khomeini, and the disease originated in the West.*4 

“This slogan of the separation of religion and politics and the 
demand that Islamic scholars not intervene in social and political 
affairs have been formulated and propagated by the imperialists; it is 
only the irreligious who repeat them. Were religion and politics sepa- 
rate at the time of the Prophet? Did two separate authorities exist?”4> 
For him, the enemy of Islam, the West, plotted to destroy it and the 
idea of secularism was its Trojan horse. Islam had to avoid follow- 
ing the path of Christianity and becoming a religion that had “nomi- 
nal” believers that performed a collection of injunctions that did not 
permeate life or actions in society. The West had used this formula 
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to deactivate and domesticate religion so that it no longer posed a 
problem for its ambitions. “If you [the ulama] pay no attention to 
the policies of the imperialists, and consider Islam to be simply a few 
topics you are always studying and never go beyond them, then the 
imperialists will leave you alone. Pray as much as you like: it is your 
oil they are after—why should they worry about your prayer? They 
are after our minerals and want to turn our country into a market for 
their goods.”4° Mixing Islam with national pride, Khomeini affirmed 
that only complete adherence to Islam and Sharia could save Iran and 
prevent it from being exploited by Western powers. 

In truth, as Khomeini viewed it, Israel and America were afraid of 
Islam. “The agents and servants of imperialism know that if peoples 
of the world, particularly the young and educated generation, become 
acquainted with the sacred principles of Islam, the downfall and anni- 
hilation of the imperialists will be inevitable, and also the liberation 
of the resources of exploited nations and peoples from their control. 
Therefore, they engage in sabotage and try to prevent the resplendent 
visage of Islam from showing itself by poisoning and polluting the 
minds and thoughts of the youth.”47 

“The superpowers,” as Khomeini claimed, “which wished to plun- 
der everything we had . . . to rob us our brains and to replace them 
with European ones . . . they have done this, and they have robbed us 
of our mental independence . . . let our university professors strive so 
that our young people can have their brains changed into independent 
brains and not colonialist ones. What shame and degradations it is for 
a country that it has to stretch its hands toward America and ask it for 
wheat, that it has to take its begging bowl to its enemy and ask the 
enemy for sustenance.”48 On various occasions, Khomeini referred to 
the music, literature, and cinema produced in Europe and America as 
“no different from opium.” He called for censorship in order to avoid 
the corruption of Iranian youth. 

In his discourses and writing, Khomeini used a language that was 
understandable among common Iranians, appealing to their emo- 
tions, introducing political jokes and using exaggerated examples. 
He did not hesitate to make daring and attractive promises about 
what Islamic government could bring. “Islam will eliminate class 
differences,” “Islam belongs to the oppressed, not to the oppres- 
sors,” and “Islam is for equality and social justice” were his recurrent 
slogans.*? 

Washington failed to grasp the implications of Khomeini’s world- 
view. “Analysts knew little about what the revolution’s leader, Aya- 
tollah Khomeini, was saying beyond what they could read in the 
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newspapers,” CIA officer Robert Jervis recalled. “Although his cas- 
sette tapes circulated freely in Iran, the embassy and station were 
either unable to find them or felt they were of no value. Only one tape 
was received even though the leading Agency analyst told the station 
where in the Tehran bazaar they might be found.” This indifference 
was caused by the fact that, among the priorities in Iran, domestic pol- 
itics and religious issues were not on the list. Contemporary American 
foreign policy was focused on oil, communism, and the safety of the 
secret facilities used to intercept Soviet communications and monitor 
its missile and weapons tests.5° 

Khomeini’s stance on women’s rights, the separation of church 
and state, democracy, and freedom of conscience remained blurred in 
American diplomatic and intelligence agencies’ analysis and report- 
ing. Because many of his ideas were deemed unfeasible, they were 
not taken seriously. Some, like the ambassador to the UN, Andrew 
Young, preferred to focus on the positive side of Khomeini’s phi- 
losophy and see him as a Muslim Gandhi. Others, like John Stem- 
pel, political officer at the embassy in Tehran, had little doubt about 
what Khomeini embodied. “The Ayatollah’s authoritarianism stems 
from his belief that he embodies the correct Islamic way. One does 
not have to accept the opinion of others when one is God’s own 
spokesman.”5! 

As his importance in Iranian events became evident, the New York 
Times, the Wall Street Journal, and, above all, the Washington Post 
began publishing excerpts of Khomeini’s writings that revealed his 
radical and uncompromising views. Yet, some officials inside the State 
Department tried to offset the criticism by accusing the newspapers 
of bias. Iran desk officer Henry Precht, addressing an audience in the 
State Department’s Open Forum, accused the publications of Kho- 
meini’s speeches and writing as misleading and personally attacked 
editorialist and columnist Stephen Rosenfeld by questioning his pro- 
fessional integrity and whether or not he relied on books and texts 
that really belonged to Khomeini.*” Richard A. Falk, a professor of 
International Law at Princeton who eventually visited Khomeini in 
Paris, went as far as publishing an op-ed in the New York Times under 
the title, “Trusting Khomeini.” He tried to dispel the notion that 
Khomeini’s views were the product of “religious fanaticism” or that 
his rule would “turn the clock back 1,300 years.” Falk said Ameri- 
cans had to understand Khomeini’s way of expressing his views defi- 
antly and without apology, “regardless of the consequences.” He 
also underscored the “flexibility” of Shia Islam in its approach to the 
Qur’an and its responsiveness to new interpretations that correspond 
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to “the changing needs and experiences of the people.” Iran was not 
set to follow the path of Islamic extremism set by Libya, Pakistan, or 
Saudi Arabia and its citizens would live freely and enjoy social justice 
under Khomeini. He ended by praising the notion that the period 
was “Islam’s finest hour” and that soon the world would benefit from 
the resurgence of a nonviolent Islam that would provide a model “of 
humane governance.”°? 


CHAPTER 6 





— AS 


THE MATCH AND THE WOOD: 
THE ROAD TO REVOLUTION 


The incidents in Qom broke the opposition’s reserved stance. After 
the first dagger had been hammered in the beast, the chase opened. 
Following the example set by the zealous religious students in Qom, 
disturbances ensued in Isfahan, Shiraz, Tabriz, and Tehran. When riot- 
ers smashed the windows of several businesses, shops closed in Isfahan 
for two days on January 14 and 15. Days later, Isfahan’s bazaar closed 
in solidarity with the victims of Qom. In Tabriz, the police arrested 
several students accused of damaging government buildings. A “spon- 
taneous” counterdemonstration was staged to show support for the 
Shah and the police.! The bazaar in Tehran partially closed on January 
14 after groups of demonstrators threatened to assault the shops that 
had not closed in a gesture of respect to the martyrs of Qom. The 
most violent incidents took place at Tehran University, where a group 
of students protested an initiative to ban the veil. In Shiraz, groups 
leaving the mosques after Friday Prayers threw rocks at the police. 
But just as the outburst of violence sharply erupted, it also ended 
suddenly. Days after the protests, British Ambassador Anthony Par- 
sons and Hoveyda were able to venture through the streets of Tehran 
without guards or escort. The easygoing ride with the Court Min- 
ister just days after the violent riots puzzled the British ambassador. 
He felt reassured and comforted at the sight of Hoveyda chatting 
calmly and confidently with the pedestrians who recognized him. The 
scene showed the stability of the monarchy and the true feelings of 
Iranians. But then Hoveyda confided to Parsons that he feared the 
consequences of some of Amouzegar’s recent decisions. A cut in the 
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subsidies to the mullahs, which Hoveyda considered crucial to keep 
them quiet, especially troubled him. He revealed that he had person- 
ally asked the Shah to restore the subsidies. Nevertheless, Hoveyda 
felt that if confidence was broken and protests augmented, “We only 
have to roll a few tanks down the main street of Tehran and it will 
calm down. We haven’t had to do that yet.” 

The CIA shared Hoveyda’s rationale, assuming that the Shah would 
use force if things became really serious. When the Shah refused to use 
force, the CIA was not discouraged, assessing that the Shah was still 
ready to use it when needed. There was always the chance that ulti- 
mately the Shah would not refrain from using force. If the Shah did 
not act forcefully, most concluded that the situation was not serious 
enough.* 

Sullivan was relieved to report that almost none of the violent 
episodes had carried an anti-American tone.> Given the “deep xeno- 
phobic streak in fundamentalist Moslems,” Sullivan was impressed 
that the American community had been spared from the protests.° 
But the ambassador’s optimism proved to be short-lived. Grumman 
Aerospace Corporation’s office in Tehran began receiving threatening 
letters because of the deal to supply F-14s to the Iranian Air Force. 
The Iran Revolutionary Movement, who sent the letters, accused 
Grumman of forcing the Iranian government to purchase unneces- 
sary military hardware and threatened acts of sabotage to disrupt the 
company’s operations in Iran.” Sullivan was forced to recognize that 
the opposition and terrorist groups were “increasingly interested in 
Americans.”® The anti-American trend had gained strength since 
Carter’s New Year’s visit. “Leaflets emanating from both the Marxist 
left and the religiously-oriented right of the opposition spectrum have 
carried explicitly anti-U.S. overtones and statements, and the volume 
of such leaflets has increased in the past month.”? 

What concerned Ambassador Sullivan most was that the Iranian 
government had demonstrated “considerable uncertainty in facing up 
to the challenge.” The opposition dominated the narrative of the vio- 
lent episodes in Qom, while the authorities’ narrative was easily chal- 
lenged. “Organizational accomplishments of ayatollahs and mullahs in 
response to Qom events seem impressive.” Speaking to foreign jour- 
nalists, Ayatollah Shariatmadari accused the government of lying. He 
pointed out that casualties could have been prevented by the use of tear 
gas. The fact that the police had avoided the use of nonlethal crowd 
control gear meant that the killing of demonstrators was deliberate. 

The riots in Qom prompted Sullivan to order an inquiry into the 
nature of the Iranian dissidence. “In the coming months Embassy will 
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be attempting to work at inherently difficult task of learning more 
about religious elements of opposition movement, including doc- 
trines which are currently being espoused by both progressives and 
reactionaries.” !° 

Rastakhiz staged large demonstrations in response to the riots in 
Qom. Demonstrators, by waving portraits of the Shah, showed their 
adherence to the Shah’s reforms against those who wanted to return 
Iran to the “stone age.” The situation seemed back to normal. “Level 
of violence and impact of events,” as Sullivan assured, “are by no, 
repeat, no means significant threat” to the Iranian government. But he 
foresaw that such disturbances “are likely to be with us a long time.”!! 

The prevailing thinking at the time underscored that the riots in 
Qom were part of the expected turbulences inherent in a society 
undergoing rapid modernization and liberalization. The Shah might 
be in trouble, but there was no sign he was being fatally challenged. 
As long as he stood firm and carried the process to its conclusion, 
there was no reason for apocalyptic prognostications.!? 

One of the most interesting aspects of the analyses of the riots in 
Qom was the US Embassy staffers’ tacit acknowledgment that the 
dissidence had taken advantage of the process of liberalization and 
the human rights impulse that Carter backed. In a conversation with 
Touraj Nasseri, a professor at Aryamehr Technical College, John 
Stempel reported the uneasiness caused by the backlash of religious 
fundamentalists. Relentless development and reforms were leaving the 
Iranian middle class without a sense of national identity, creating a 
vacuum ready to be filled by radical Islam. Nasseri cautioned that the 
eighth century was just one step away, with women already being crit- 
icized by bystanders in the streets for not wearing the chador. Nasseri 
told Stempel that the students, after reading tea leaves, were taking 
advantage of the Shah’s softened stance due to Carter’s pressure.!* 

When discussing the situation, Parviz Raein conveyed a similar 
impression to Roger C. Brewin, an economic and commercial affairs 
officer. Considered a “reliable reporter” by the embassy, Racin was 
the Associated Press and Time magazine representative in Tehran. 
Parviz Raein was distressed by the recent disturbances, cautioning 
Brewin that the mullahs had never forgiven the Shah for trying to 
strip them of their political and economic power since the launching 
of the White Revolution. Their demands for greater political freedoms 
masked their desire to turn Iran back to “the 15th century.” The 
mullahs’ strategy, as Raein suggested, was to push the police to fire at 
unarmed protesters, causing a massacre and turning everyone against 
the monarchy.!* 
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For Ambassador Sullivan, the main question was how the events 
would affect the process of liberalization. But the Shah, enjoying the 
backing of the United States after a year of uncertainty, was not ready 
to risk Carter’s friendship with a severe crackdown. In fact, the State 
Department reported that the Shah’s main concern was the possibil- 
ity of a backlash from the Carter administration in the event that he 
decided to forcefully tackle the mounting riots. More importantly, Ira- 
nians realized the Shah’s fears and they ultimately assumed that the 
Shah “cannot afford to lose US military supplies by dealing harshly with 
his domestic foes.” Although the riots in Qom constituted the most 
serious incident since 1963, Washington saw no reason to halt the lib- 
eralization process. The bickering did not suppose “a threat to the 
Shah’s regime.” The greatest danger, the State Department cautioned, 
was found in the possibility of a clash between the secular modernizers 
and the religious fundamentalists that had been averted since 1963.15 

By February 3, the report requested by Sullivan on the religious 
factions that opposed the Shah was completed. For the first time, the 
term “revolution” was used to describe the events unfolding in Iran. 
Sullivan informed the State Department that he was “reasonably sure” 
that the Islamist opposition movement was heading the revolt against 
the Shah, with Khomeini acting as the leading figure. The opposition, 
led by Khomeini, benefited from the political wasteland in Iran after 
years of the Shah’s rule and the suppression of the leftist opposition. 
The religious movement, Sullivan insisted, was “far better organized, 
enlightened and able to resist communism than its detractors would 
lead us to believe. It is rooted in the Iranian people more than any 
other ideology, including communism.” It had to be understood, Sul- 
livan urged, as a response to the Pahlavis’ effort “to push Iran through 
a period of Westernization involving a separation of church and state 
which took centuries to develop in Europe.” While the education sys- 
tem had tried in vain to portray the clergy as an ignorant, reactionary 
remnant of the past, Islam remained “deeply imbedded in the lives of 
the vast majority of the Iranian people.”!® 

The beginning of the revolutionary process became apparent when, 
on February 18, new and fiercer disturbances erupted again, this time 
in Tabriz. Launching the fortieth-day vicious cycle, demonstrations 
to honor the martyrs of Qom ended adding a new batch of martyrs 
to the revolution. Shia tradition calls for a forty-day mourning period 
for the dead and Khomeini transformed this religious practice into a 
tool to keep up the pace of the protests. The end of the mourning 
period for the Qom victims was backed with a renewed spirit of pro- 
test against the monarchy in Tabriz. 
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Tabriz was home to large concentrations of young males who had 
migrated from the countryside seeking industrial jobs. For many of 
them, Tabriz was their first encounter with modern and Westernized 
Iran. The Italian community was a constant motive of scandal because 
of the way the women dressed and behaved. Many were awestruck by 
the European movies released at the cinemas. Young Iranians’ uneasi- 
ness was enhanced by unbridled inflation. Although they earned the 
promised salaries, high inflation prevented them from enjoying the 
lives they had expected, forcing them to live in slums on the outskirts 
of the city. In such a harsh and alien environment, the only place 
where they really felt at home was in the mosque. There, they began 
to listen to Khomeini’s recorded sermons that arrived in tape form 
from Najaf. Khomeini’s discourse reminded them again and again that 
the Shah was to blame for all their problems and that all could be 
solved by outing him and returning to the purity of Islam. 

In almost all major Iranian cities, commemorative demonstrations 
proceeded peacefully. But in Tabriz, the police closed several mosques 
and posted police forces to them to prevent access to the demonstra- 
tors. The crowd began to throw stones at the police and dispersed. A 
woman was dragged from her car because she was not wearing the veil. 
The Rastakhiz’s offices were the first to draw the anger of the crowds. 
Eventually, government buildings, banks, cinemas, liquor stores, res- 
taurants, nightclubs, and hairdressing establishments were ransacked 
and burned. Every shop deemed un-Islamic was subject to looting. 
Statues and plaques relating to the monarchy, as well as the post offices, 
were destroyed. The American consul, Michael Metrinko, recalled that 
even some policemen joined the looters.!” It was also the first time 
Metrinko heard the demonstrators shouting Khomeini’s name. 

Although Tabriz as a city had never held warm sentiments toward 
the Pahlavis, the magnitude of the riots and the frenzy of the crowds 
were unforeseen. The police eventually managed to disperse the 
crowd, but a few well-organized bands kept the fight alive amid a 
climate in which law and order no longer reigned. The police were 
forced to ask for military reinforcements and troops were sent from 
nearby garrisons to suppress the riots. The troops arrived with two 
old tanks, which had to be brought from a machinery repair shop. 
Mosques were closed, gatherings were prohibited, and troops were 
posted at checkpoints. 

The riots left more than seventy burned-down or severely damaged 
buildings; more than seven hundred people were arrested. The gov- 
ernment initially claimed that six demonstrators had died, while the 
opposition denounced the killing of two hundred. !8 In subsequent 
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estimates the government raised the number of dead to twenty-seven 
and the injured to more than two hundred and sixty. The opposi- 
tion’s revised figures claimed three hundred deaths and between five 
hundred and seven hundred injured. Consul Metrinko calculated the 
number of dead to be between seventy and eighty. 

Infantry troops remained in the streets until February 23. “For 
several days you could see the debris in the streets,” recalled Con- 
sul Metrinko.!? The governor was fired and a new one appointed, 
General Jaafar Shafiqat, who rushed to reach a compromise with 
Shariatmadari in order to avoid further disturbances. Tabriz was 
Shariatmadari’s hometown and his influence managed to spare the 
city from new episodes of violent unrest. Nevertheless, the bloodshed 
had fulfilled its purpose, ensuring the continuation of the cycle of the 
forty-day mourning period. 

Like the Qom riots, the events in Tabriz were widely reported in the 
Iranian media, causing “a shock to the society . . . everyone was talk- 
ing about politics and everyone was discussing the Shah, the Pahlavi 
family. It had just opened Pandora’s Box. And they didn’t care. They 
were discussing it openly. This was a total reversal.”?° The way the 
crisis had unfolded raised several questions. It was uncommon for the 
Shah to fire the governor and to publicly reprimand the SAVAK and 
the police for an excessive use of force. Instead of closing ranks, the 
government appeared disorganized. As Metrinko recalled, “The riots 
in Tabriz ended the taboos and opened up the conversations. Every- 
one knew a rumor or had fervent convictions and opinions about how 
things should be done.”?! 

In Washington, Gary Sick, one of the principal aides for Persian 
Gulf Affairs in the White House, tried to get Brzezinski’s attention on 
the mounting disturbances in Iran: 


Although the government is making reference to Communist support 
and outside involvement, it appears that these were the work of what 
may be the true threat to the Shah’s regime—the reactionary Muslim 
right wing which finds his modernization program too liberal and mov- 
ing too fast away from the traditional values of Iranian society. This is 
a serious problem and one that is extremely difficult to control. The 
word is spread from the pulpits, and the religious hierarchy provides a 
backbone which is formidable indeed.?2 


In his memorandum, Sick echoed Metrinko’s words, who cautioned 
that unleashed religious forces would prove difficult to contain. How- 
ever, Sick failed to call attention to the gathering storm in Iran. The 
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early signals in Qom and Tabriz were “overlooked entirely in embassy 
and other official government reporting until much later.” 

As the riots in Tabriz faded away, Khomeini gave a speech at the 
Shaykh Ansari mosque in Najaf making clear that he supported the 
rioters in Tabriz. The “barrier of fear” had collapsed and now every 
Iranian recognized and dared to call out the Shah as “the true crimi- 
nal.” While praising the courage and sacrifice of the people in Tabriz 
during the revolt, Khomeini accused the Shah of crimes that surpassed 
the imagination of any Iranian. He said that the ultimate aim of the 
Pahlavis was to end Islam and revive Zoroastrianism in Iran.?* He 
encouraged Iranians to continue the struggle and dispelled the notion 
“of turning the other cheek,” a notion Khomeini attributed to a West- 
ern plot to discredit the figure of Jesus and domesticate Muslims and 
make them meek. Khomeini ended his speech by shouting, “Death to 
the Shah!”?5 

The events of Qom and Tabriz left a deep chasm between the 
Pahlavis and Iranians. As Empress Farah recalled, “As I went about 
my usual activities in hospitals, schools, and libraries, I could feel the 
climate worsen. The time I could give my security guards the slip and 
approach enthusiastic crowds was a thing of the past. Now I could 
clearly see that it was no longer possible. Some people greeted me 
with encouraging words, others stood aside and I could feel their 
hostility. Any dialogue with them had been broken off, and that was 
very worrying. I would go back to desperately trying to find a way of 
restoring confidence.”° 

Meanwhile, the Shah, galvanized by Washington, initiated the first 
steps in reaching out to the opposition. On February 22, as a gesture 
to Carter, the Shah agreed to have those arrested during the riots tried 
in civil courts instead of military courts.?” The Shah also reaffirmed 
his commitment to the process of liberalization and even expressed 
his desire to speed it up. The term “open society” was coined to des- 
ignate the set of reforms that would bring Iran closer to civil liberties 
and democracy. The idea of an “open society” was a direct amend- 
ment to his earlier announcement of a “great civilization.” But the 
Shah’s pledges were not easily bought in Washington. In March, a 
new hearing on the issue of human rights in Iran by Congressman 
Donald M. Fraser’s subcommittee on International Organizations 
put the spotlight on the impossibility of getting a fair trial in Iran.?® 
Days later, Amnesty International cautioned the State Department 
that the Shah’s reforms on human rights had only been cosmetic so far 
and that the legal framework that allowed the state to commit abuses 
was still in place. After their visit, the International Commission of 
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Jurists praised the decision to judge the protesters in civilian courts, 
but they nevertheless criticized the way the government had handled 
the demonstrations.?? 

The Shah began to show signs of distress about the Western media’s 
increased focus on the opposition protests and trials.2° To improve his 
image, he announced the appointment of five new provincial governors. 
In almost all the regions where unrest had occurred, the authorities 
were removed under accusations of corruption and mismanagement. 
This move constituted a public censoring of the crackdown and a con- 
cession to the opposition, which the Shah hoped would help dispel 
discontent and mistrust.*! In another unprecedented gesture, a Dis- 
trict Court in Tehran launched an investigation into possible police 
mistreatment of students arrested during the protests.*? 

In March and April, violent incidents persisted. Sullivan described 
them as the worst disturbances in “15 or 50 years.”°° A State Depart- 
ment report showed that continuing unrest had caused moderate 
damage to some twenty-five Iranian towns. The police followed the 
new directives, dispersing the crowds in the most restrained man- 
ner possible without making massive arrests. Yet, the State Depart- 
ment feared that if protests continued, the Shah would be forced to 
“be more repressive in maintaining public order.” A group calling 
itself The Underground Committee of Vengeance—which the US 
Embassy suspected was a product of the SAVAK and sanctioned by 
the government—had bombed some prominent opposition members’ 
houses and carried out other acts of intimidation. Sullivan was con- 
cerned that such actions would pave the way toward a more forceful 
repression of the protests in the near future.*# Apparently, there was 
not much concern over the persistence of the riots, but rather over 
how the government would react to them.*® 

On April 24, Vance requested a detailed assessment concerning the 
riots and the crackdown of protests. The inquiry was meant to verify 
the accusations made by human rights organizations about the abuses 
committed by Iranian security forces.*° Sullivan manifested his concern 
about the “heavy-handed treatment” of the opposition and the gov- 
ernment’s efforts to discourage “dissident political action.” Ambas- 
sador Sullivan felt personally betrayed by Prime Minister Amouzegar, 
who had assured him that the process of liberalization would continue 
regardless of the protests.?7 Warren Christopher wrote back to Sulli- 
van stating that the State Department shared his concern, asking him 
to push Amouzegar to abandon “strong-arm tactics” in dealing with 
the opposition.*® It was decided that Sullivan would make a formal 
demand to Amouzegar.*? 
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The fortieth-day commemoration of Tabriz’s martyrs took place on 
March 30 with large and peaceful demonstrations throughout Iran. 
Isolated episodes of violence took place in the town of Babol, where 
several buildings were razed and burned, prompting the arrest of doz- 
ens of students. In Tehran’s Qasr prison, a large group of inmates 
demanding better conditions began a hunger strike. The absence of 
casualties in the March commemorations broke the mourning circle. 
June 5 was the fifteenth anniversary of Khomeini’s exile. Fearing mass 
disturbances, the government ordered troops to be deployed in Teh- 
ran, but the day passed quietly and only peaceful demonstrations were 
held. Many interpreted the implosion of June 5 as a signal that the 
crisis had ended. The tense calm that followed in the summer became 
known as the “misleading interlude.”*° 

“Why the sudden quiet?” asked Sullivan.4! But the ambassador 
was misconstruing the situation. Although no large disturbances 
like the one at Tabriz happened again, the scenario remained tense 
and convulsive. As Consul Metrinko observed, he and the rest of the 
American diplomats had habituated to the “new” situation. “You get 
accustomed to curfews. You simply change your daily program, your 
daily schedule, to meet the curfew. You get accustomed to the fact 
that strikes in a particular factory have stopped the availability of a 
particular item. You get accustomed to the fact that university’s closed 
or that it’s open. You become accustomed to new traffic patterns. You 
get accustomed to seeing tanks on the streets. And you simply sort of 
forget that it wasn’t that way a year in the past.”4* The sudden quiet 
that Sullivan referred to was a change in the pattern from one demon- 
stration per day to three or four per week.*? 

The periodic outburst of large uprisings in Iranian towns had 
mutated into dynamic and frequent episodes of protests and violence 
of minor intensity. The Rastakhiz occasionally countered these oppo- 
sition acts by the staging of major demonstrations. It became com- 
monplace for the army to be deployed against the demonstrators. But 
“there appeared to be little or no evidence of a general build-up of 
tension” and normal life seemed to continue in spite of the recurrent 
bumps. “It was hard to imagine that we were living on the hedge of 
a volcano,” as Parsons recalled, who was relieved to find the Shah at 
ease and dissipating any “sense of crisis” each time they met during 
the spring.*# 

The unrest was no longer a major issue on Sullivan’s agenda. The 
storm seemed to be abating and the transcripts of the regular morning 
meetings at the embassy revealed that topics such as visits from Amer- 
ican representatives, gossip about Princess Ashraf, the inauguration 
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party for the swimming pool, or the annoying restaurant advertise- 
ments painted on the embassy walls took up much of the attention.** 

Yet, violent outbursts periodically startled Iran. On May 9, distur- 
bances in Qom resulted in five casualties. Violent clashes took place in 
Mashad two days later. Mass demonstrations, bomb threats, and vio- 
lent incidents became commonplace at Tehran University. Armored 
cars and heavy equipment were deployed for the first time in Tehran 
on May 11. American diplomats also became aware that Khomeini 
followers were coercing mullahs across the country to adhere to their 
opposition stance, threatening them and obliging them to sign anti- 
government declarations.*¢ But the concerns were always short-lived. 
After every riot, strike, or bomb threat, the situation always seemed 
to return to normalcy. Western diplomats could still visit the mosques 
and shop in the bazaar without encountering any visible hostility. As 
Parsons recalled, they were lulled into “a false sense that the situation 
could not be so bad after all . . . It was as though each separate inci- 
dent was a firework which flared up and died down again, leaving the 
surrounding area as it had been before.”47 

Others had blamed the ignorance of the gathering storm on an 
unwillingness to challenge assumptions held about Iran. American 
diplomats, as Gary Sick denounced, were reluctant to “make the call.” 
No one wanted to be the first to raise the prospect that the Shah’s 
reign was imperiled.*® But representatives from other nations were 
already forecasting incoming tremors. Israel’s representative in Iran, 
Uri Lubriani, claimed that in the spring of 1978 he alerted Sullivan 
that the Shah was in great danger and might not survive for more 
than two or three years. Sullivan never reported Lubriani’s warning or 
raised Israel’s concern to Washington.*? 

The Shah privately expressed dismay in his conversations with 
American officials. “Either we are doing something wrong, or else 
[the protesters] are all crazy. But there are so many of them. Can so 
many all be crazy?”5° The Shah also acknowledged that Iran would 
likely face a year or two of unrest, but that such was the price to pay 
for the process of liberalization.5! 

In public, the Shah projected an image of weakness and self-doubt. 
In an interview on May 13, he tried to sound conciliatory while speak- 
ing of the “red and black” opposition to his rule. The US Embassy 
thought that the interview was a disaster that had tarnished Iranians’ 
perception of the Shah as a statesman firmly in control of the situa- 
tion.5? A large body of public opinion was surprised, disappointed, 
and scared by the Shah’s perceived indecisiveness, nervousness, and 
imprecision. Unlike his past behavior, the Shah appeared not to be 
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in control of the situation and unable to make up his mind on spe- 
cific questions. The Shah was uncharacteristically ambiguous about 
the problems facing the country. His followers were unaccustomed to 
the lack of clear signals and began wondering if he had lost his touch. 
The reactions to the unrest varied each day from conciliatory, soft 
responses to firm and hard line ones. Nobody seemed to understand 
what he was trying to achieve or what his message was.5? 

Although the Shah had warned against building bridges with the 
opposition, Cyrus Vance instructed Sullivan to start building contacts 
with “low-level figures” within the clerical opposition. Vance justi- 
fied the need to hold secret meetings with the opposition as a tool 
to gather information about the nature and purpose of the religious 
opposition.*4 In his communications with Sullivan, Charles Naas also 
stressed the importance of improving the embassy’s contact list. The 
fact that the State Department’s Iran country director admitted to 
having a fuzzy idea of what was happening in Iran left a vivid impres- 
sion on Sullivan and made him determined to broaden their sources of 
information in Iran.5° 

The lack of adequate intelligence reports was a fact that the State 
Department recognized before Carter’s arrival at the White House. It 
signaled the isolation of American diplomats from Iranian society, as 
well as that of the intelligence agents who remained “dependent on 
information provided by SAVAK.” This one-sided and biased source 
of information had to change by stepping up efforts “for more first- 
hand information about opposition elements.” Recognizing that it 
was a sensitive and difficult task, the embassy was encouraged to meet 
with the Shah’s opponents and “have the widest possible range of 
contacts.” American officials had to gather information from com- 
mon Iranians, not just high-ranking officials.>° 

When the Carter administration arrived, they were majorly con- 
cerned about the lack of good reporting in Tehran. “There was a great 
unhappiness among the analysts just in general about the lack of a lot 
of good, solid information on the latest developments in Iran.”°” The 
feeling was that former ambassador Helms, in spite of being a former 
CIA director, had been blinded because of his friendship with the 
Shah and the fact that Helms trusted the Shah in handling domes- 
tic affairs. Sullivan was determined to end the intelligence vacuum 
by making sure that embassy personnel broadened their contacts and 
held regular conversations with Iranian opposition figures.5® 

Since his arrival in the summer of 1977, Sullivan observed with 
apprehension that embassy staff was largely isolated from Iranian soci- 
ety. Although the American military and diplomatic missions had two 
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thousand officials, few of them could speak Farsi. “The . . . thing 
that struck me was the number of Iranian nationals working for the 
embassy who were Armenian Christians. Very few of the senior posi- 
tions among the Iranian staff were filled with Muslims, and those few 
were of specialized character.”>? Apparently, Iranian Muslims were 
uncomfortable working for Westerners and foreigners distrusted the 
local Muslim population. This was also true for the rest of the Euro- 
pean and American communities living in Iran. They insulated them- 
selves in secured and luxurious neighborhoods where they carried on 
a lifestyle that was completely alien to the environment. They hired 
domestic service mainly from the Philippine immigrant population 
and from other countries that had little to do with Iran and Islam. 

“T examined,” as Sullivan recalled, “the nature of the embassy’s 
associations with institutions of Shi’ism. I discovered that we had one 
or two contacts in the hierarchy of the Shia ulama but that they were 
generally ‘tame’ mullahs who were very much responsive to the gov- 
ernment. I wanted a far broader access and asked the embassy officers 
to pursue that in greater detail.”°° Yet, “my efforts to penetrate further 
into the mysteries of Shi’ism were constantly frustrated. It was clear 
that, in the minds of the Shia authorities, Americans not only were 
directly associated with the Shah’s policies but were their inspiration. 
Except for the few tame mullahs to whom we had access, I could not 
produce any useful contacts for embassy reporting. Neither our politi- 
cal officers nor our intelligence officers were able to satisfy my interest 
in obtaining further insights into the workings of the Shi’a mind.”°! 

Cultural barriers between foreigners and Iranians did not help, as 
well as the attitude that some Americans maintained. “Most of the 
Americans who lived in Iran behaved in a way that revealed their sense 
of self-importance and superiority,” as Massoumeh Ebtekar recalled, 
“They had come to expect extra respect, even deference from all Ira- 
nians, from shoe-shine boy to Shah . . . In our country, American 
lifestyles had come to be imposed as an ideal, the ultimate goal. Amer- 
icanism was the model. American popular culture—books, magazines, 
film—had swept over our country like a flood. This cultural aggres- 
sion challenged the self-identity of people like us.”® 

A religious opposition opposed both to capitalism and communism 
challenged the mentality of American analysts at the time. “Much of 
the opposition was based on religion and it is difficult for most people 
living in a secular culture to empathize with and fully understand reli- 
gious beliefs—especially when the religion is foreign to them. Most 
modern analysts tend to downplay the importance of religion and to 
give credence to other explanations for behavior . . . We suspect that 
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many [CIA analysts] were not so sensitized and that, had the opposi- 
tion been purely secular, observers would have been quicker to detect 
its depth and breadth.” 

The language and mentality of the Cold War did not suit the 
Iranian case. The terms “right wing” and “left wing” did not fit to 
describe the wide spectrum of the opposition in the struggle for power. 
Because the Iranian opposition was largely religious, whether it was 
leftist or from the right, the CIA and the embassy began using the 
terms “extremist” or “moderate” to differentiate the trends among 
the religious-inspired opposition. But those terms were troublesome 
because they reflected an attitude more than the person or the organi- 
zation described. “Very often such an outmoded or incorrect term is 
so deeply embedded in the lexicon that only heroic efforts by strong- 
minded people will root it out.” Analysts began opting for the term 
“fundamentalist” or “conservative” to generally designate the reli- 
gious opposition. Many times, it simply used the concept “dissident” 
to refer to the opposition as a whole, but it misleadingly put religious 
and secular factions on the same footing, i.e., it grouped those who 
wanted a republic with those who were content with parliamentary 
democracy, those fighting for a theocracy with those who only wished 
for certain reforms that accommodated their religious demands, the 
communists with the jobless seeking a better future, the liberals with 
the anti-Westerners, etc.°* To make things more confusing, the oppo- 
sition groups’ stances were often mixed and transformed over time, 
shifting from one stance to another. 

After reviewing the political groups operating in and outside of 
Iran that wanted to challenge the Shah’s rule, the embassy identi- 
fied their members, goals, and methods to give Sullivan and the State 
Department an idea of which groups could be approached.® Political 
Officers George B. Lambrakis and John D. Stempel were largely put 
in charge of establishing the first contacts with the opposition, which 
had to be carried out with the utmost discretion possible. At first, 
Lambrakis organized parties to which certain opposition members 
were invited and approached in the context of the party. After the 
initial contacts, Lambrakis decided to carry out their mission “semi- 
openly” with visits to the houses of the opposition members. Yet, he 
would soon find that “there wasn’t much opposition to meet because 
the religious people wouldn’t meet with us.” With the communist 
opposition also out of the picture, they basically approached the rem- 
nants of the Mosaddeq era and the secular and liberal opposition.®© 

A degree of trust had to be established with the liberal opposi- 
tion. “Many of them were genuinely surprised to discover that we 
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were intellectually sympathetic with them,” as Sullivan recalled. In his 
memoirs, the ambassador dismissed the notion that these efforts were 
part of a plan to befriend the opposition in order to cause trouble for 
the Shah. “The endemic Iranian xenophobia began to turn into an 
eager search for foreign sympathy and support.”°” 

The embassy made contact with Rahmatollah Moghaddam- 
Maraghei, founder of the Radical Movement and a Mosaddeq sup- 
porter. Moghaddam pursued the establishment of a liberal democracy 
in Iran and wished to see Shariatmadari as the leader of the religious 
Opposition so as to present a moderate alternative to Khomeini, whom 
he disliked. Moghaddam assured Lambrakis that they had nothing 
to fear from them and that a wide opposition spectrum, while com- 
plaining about certain attitudes within American foreign policy, had 
expressed mostly goodwill toward the United States. In fact, they 
were much more eager to amend relations with Washington than 
with Moscow. The moderate opposition, he summarized, was “not 
anarchists, not communists, and not anti-American.”°® Moghaddam 
provided insider information to the US Embassy about the opposi- 
tion’s plans and whereabouts, as well as helped to put American diplo- 
mats in touch with figures like Bazargan and Sanjabi. The opposition, 
he revealed, was encouraged by the Shah’s latest declarations, which 
“sounded like a man in retreat, unable to concentrate or grasp hold 
of anything. A dictator should be more confident in his own judg- 
ment. That, after all, is the only benefit of dictatorship.” Moghaddam 
stressed that the opposition was not willing to work or engage with 
the Shah, dismissing the process of liberalization as a charade to buy 
time and keep Carter on his side.®? 

Another dissident to establish early contact with the embassy was 
Hedayatollah Matin-Daftari, grandson of Mohammad Mosaddeq 
and founder of the National Democratic Front, a social democratic— 
leaning party. Matin-Daftari had resided in the United States and had 
become a famous lawyer active in human rights causes. His political 
credentials and his concern on the issue of human rights made him 
the perfect target in Sullivan’s aggressive campaign to approach dis- 
sident members. Matin-Daftari welcomed the Shah’s conciliatory atti- 
tude and was very optimistic about the opposition’s struggle and its 
prospects. He revealed that they were trying to test the limits of the 
government’s tolerance toward opposition activities. He seemed opti- 
mistic about the future, recognizing the Shah’s conciliatory attitude 
in recent weeks.”° 

In July 1978, American diplomats established contact with Mehdi 
Bazargan and other members of the Liberation Movement, heir of 
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Mosaddeq’s National Front. Lambrakis and Stempel felt that Bazargan 
did not trust them, refusing to delve into the actions and strategies 
in the opposition’s plans. Although Bazargan conceded that the Shah 
had shown signs of openness, he remained deeply suspicious about 
the promised reforms. “How can a man who had ruled autocratically 
for thirty-seven years suddenly be converted?” The Shah could not 
be sincere. Lambrakis found Bazargan’s stance similar to that of Kho- 
meini and wondered if he was following the Ayatollah’s guidance. 
When Bazargan was asked about his position on the mullahs’ desire 
to use the Council of Ulama to have the power to veto all laws passed 
by future governments, he responded with evasiveness. America “did 
not understand that the Islamic experience was not similar to the 
Christian experience in the West. The ulama would accept political 
leadership, and they . . . wished to measure conformity of religious 
law with civil law.” But Lambrakis condemned it as a “misplaced” 
idea, which he thought would not trump the opposition’s secular 
aspirations.’! 

The American officials felt confident in trying to amend the chasm 
and reach out to the moderate opposition because they knew that the 
Shah was doing the same. Since May, emissaries from the Shah, led 
by Deputy Court Minister Behbahanian, had been meeting Shariat- 
madari in an effort to reach a compromise between the monarchy and 
the religious opposition. Behbahanian was in charge of the Shah’s 
financial affairs and the Shah trusted him completely.” 

It was no easy task to approach old Shariatmadari. Although he 
viewed the Pahlavis as a bulwark against communism, Shariatmadari, 
like the rest of the clergy, was incensed by scandalous rumors of Teh- 
ran’s secular elite’s un-Islamic attitude.”* Stories circulated about a 
local dancer that had been paid the obscene sum of $50,000 to take 
off her costume at a wild party in Tehran.”+ But Shariatmadari was 
particularly annoyed with Princess Ashraf, whose private life was a 
constant source of outrage. In January, the Washington Post echoed an 
old Le Monde story that involved Princess Ashraf in the drug business. 
In any case, the Washington Post was forced weeks later to publish a 
correction acknowledging that it had “no substantial evidence” about 
the reports involving Ashraf and heroin possession in the Geneva air- 
port.”> Nevertheless, the Washington Post’s story had reignited debate 
surrounding Princess Ashraf. Shariatmadari found it insulting that a 
woman with this kind of reputation continuously cited the Quran to 
defend her lifestyle and positions on women’s issues.”° 

In the course of the negotiations, Shariatmadari demanded that 
religious matters be left to the clergy and that the government cease 
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interfering in issues related to Islam and traditions. He also wanted 
high-ranking religious leaders to be released from prison and the 
abolishment of the single-party system. If the Shah acceded to his 
demands, he vowed to calm the protesters. Shariatmadari made clear 
that he did not share Khomeini’s vision nor that he expected the Shah 
to accept all his requests, but if the Shah made some concessions and 
showed a willingness to cooperate he would be satisfied. However, 
he was cautious enough to avoid giving the impression of breaking 
ranks with Khomeini. Shariatmadari, fearing the consequences, tried 
to keep his options open by not going too far in his criticism of Kho- 
meini and in his compromise with the government.”” He kept Aya- 
tollah Khonsari’s example in mind, a figure who had been violently 
harassed by Khomeini supporters. The old and moderate Ayatollah, 
who was one of the most respected ayatollahs in Tehran, had been 
forced to abstain from leading prayers at the mosque so as not to 
arouse Khomeini’s followers.’8 

Hedayat Eslaminia was another member of the court that actively 
took part in the negotiations. Former chief of Tehran’s Chamber of 
Commerce and member of the Majlis from 1971 to 1978, Eslaminia 
had established good relations with the clergy in Qom and the bazaar 
in Tehran. He also happened to be the embassy’s main source of insider 
information about the royal court. Eslaminia assured Lambrakis that 
reaching an accommodation with Shariatmadari was possible, reveal- 
ing that the Ayatollah had decided to stop cooperating with Khomeini 
because of his radicalism, making it clear that he wanted change and 
reforms, but did not want to overthrow the entire system. Shariat- 
madari had also expressed interest in opening a direct line of contact 
with the US Embassy, but the Shah, horrified by the idea of seeing 
American diplomats broadening their interference in Iranian domes- 
tic affairs, strongly opposed this. Shariatmadari also approached the 
famous and respected Ayatollah Khoi, who resided in Najaf. Trying to 
win Khoi to his cause, Shariatmadari assured him that following Kho- 
meini’s path would irremediably lead to a senseless bloodbath in Iran.” 

General Nematollah Nassiri strongly advocated for a forceful crack- 
down of the opposition as a solution to end the crisis. General Hus- 
sein Fardust pointed out that if more clergymen were detained or 
killed, discontent would spread and the conscripts would be forced 
to choose between their conscience and their loyalty to the Shah. 
Animated by the negotiations with Shariatmadari, the Shah followed 
Fardust’s advice and rejected a crackdown. Troops were gradually 
removed from the streets of Qom and Tabriz. Nassiri was removed 
as head of the SAVAK on June 6 and replaced by General Nasser 
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Moghaddam, who was publicly known to espouse a more moderate 
stance. The removal of Nassiri was interpreted as a concession to the 
opposition. Moghaddam was instructed by the Shah to establish good 
relations with the clergy and dispel the image of the SAVAK as a ruth- 
less police force. Cyrus Vance welcomed the news of reforms within 
the SAVAK, which were “most encouraging if fully carried out.”8° 
Several mullahs were approached with promises to release political 
prisoners, to end antireligious articles in newspapers, and to reform 
the SAVAK.®! Fardust would later claim that bribes were an important 
part of the campaign to gain the clergy’s sympathy. In his memoirs, he 
denounced the fact that Behbahanian and Eslaminia were accustomed 
to traveling to Qom with suitcases full of money.®? 

The negotiations ultimately crumbled in August. The Shah failed 
to provide Shariatmadari with a coherent and concrete proposal and 
the Ayatollah exasperated the Shah with his ambiguous responses. 
The Shah wanted Shariatmadari to publicly break with Khomeini. But 
he failed to understand that, while Shariatmadari and the moderate 
clergy despised Khomeini’s radical proposals and his followers’ harass- 
ment, they were not willing to confront them. Khomeini had begun 
to acquire a near-mystique respect among Iranians and Shariatmadari 
thought that it was not prudent to directly confront him.8? The mod- 
erate Opposition was indecisive, weak, and disunited, whereas Kho- 
meini’s followers remained dedicated, united, and uncompromising. 
The Shah believed that he had tried to appease and compromise with 
the religious opposition, but that he had been humiliated. American 
officials failed to see the falling apart of the negotiations as a mile- 
stone in the crisis. Charles W. Naas reported that the situation would 
not turn as bad as “tableau being painted by pessimists.” Although 
there was anxiety and uncertainty and “Iranian politics are undoubt- 
edly going through a ‘summer of discontent’ . . . Observers should 
not, however, jump to conclusion that country is going to hell in 
a hand basket. Situation seems to be one of trying to manage long 
overdue political growing pains under somewhat less than optimum 
conditions.”84 

During the crucial summer of 1978, when hopes of amending rela- 
tions between the Pahlavis and the moderate opposition were dashed 
with the reemergence of violent unrest, both the British and American 
ambassadors were out of Tehran. In spite of the protests, Anthony 
Parsons decided to go ahead with his planned three and a half months 
leave starting in June. In his memoirs, he justified his decision citing 
his confidence that the Shah would overcome the difficulties. Never- 
theless, he conceded that he had left Iran “in a far less confident state 
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of mind than when I had gone on home leave two and a half years pre- 
viously.”®> For his part, Sullivan excused his decision on the grounds 
that he had not taken home leave in the previous three years, halfa year 
more than Parsons, who claimed two and half years without leave.°® 
The British and American ambassadors were not the only ones to leave 
Iran for the summer. In June, Crown Prince Reza went to the United 
States for flight training while Empress Farah and the Shah’s three 
youngest children went to the United States for a three-week vacation. 

The summer of 1978 was also a time of rotational change in the US 
Embassy in Tehran, as well as in the State Department. Jack Miklos 
abandoned his post as deputy chief of mission after five years to be 
appointed as deputy assistant secretary of state for the Near East and 
South Asia. Charles W. Naas, who had been the Iran desk officer at 
the State Department, replaced Miklos®” and Henry Precht filled the 
post that Naas left at the State Department.®® 

Before leaving Tehran, Sullivan assessed US-Iranian relations, 
which he deemed “excellent.” Sullivan pointed to the more than thirty 
thousand Iranian students in the United States and the 39,000 Ameri- 
cans residing in Iran as unshakable bonds that united the two coun- 
tries. Iran was responsible for 8-9 percent of US oil imports and had 
agreed to avoid a price increase at the end of 1978.8 Reflecting on the 
domestic tensions Iran was facing, Sullivan attributed the discontent 
to the economic promises that the Shah gave in the years of affluence 
that started in 1973. Due to the economic crisis, widespread expecta- 
tions had remained unfulfilled, resulting in social unrest, whereas the 
harsh crackdown in Qom and Tabriz had served to unite the opposi- 
tion. The Shah, he explained, needed to move boldly and soon on 
decentralizing power, sharing his power of decision with experts more 
fitted to carry out the complex policies that were needed.?° But Sul- 
livan also dispelled the notion that the monarchy was imperiled. The 
Shah and the government, he assured, “stay firmly in control” in spite 
of the surfacing hostilities.?! 

Sullivan’s confident appraisal differed from Gary Sick’s assessment 
at the NSC. In late May, Sick sent a memo to Brzezinski that drew 
attention to the cycle of rioting in Iran. He pointed out that the reli- 
gious leadership had uncovered a deep layer of class hostility to privi- 
lege, corruption, inflation, and other abuses during modernization in 
Iran. There was “no end in sight” to the cycle of disturbances in Iran. 
“The religious leaders have had a taste of blood and seem to like it.”?? 
Gary Sick had approached James Bill, an expert at the University of 
Texas who had long predicted the Iranian turmoil, and other experts 
on Iran. None of them, as Sick cautioned, were willing to dismiss the 
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unrest as a passing phenomenon. The memorandum concluded with 
a request for a detailed CIA analysis of the Iranian religious leadership 
and its political role.?% 

The CIA’s first comprehensive report on the mounting Iranian 
unrest was released in June. The report cautioned that the religious 
opposition’s actions could constitute a serious challenge to the Pahlavi 
rule. “The Shah of Iran probably will soon face another of . . . violent 
demonstrations.” The report also linked the pace of violent upris- 
ings with the traditional Shiite forty-day mourning period for the first 
time, thus explaining the sudden quiet between episodes of unrest 
that puzzled Sullivan. Hatred toward the Shah and the desire to oust 
him united the religious and leftist oppositions. As long as economic 
distress persisted, the CIA cautioned, the mullahs’ message would fall 
on fertile ground. Yet the report advised against the Iranian authori- 
ties implementing a “get tough” policy to tackle the protests. As the 
CIA warned, a crackdown could funnel opposition anger toward the 
United States and the large American community in Iran was virtually 
defenseless against possible terrorist strikes or outbursts of violence.”4 

Reviewing the Iranian situation, Gary Sick laid out two possible 
explanations for the unrest: the first assumed that the clergy was a 
group with concrete interests and demands that could be accommo- 
dated if the Shah compromised. Sick noted that this theory interpreted 
the disturbances as the clergy’s card in order to gain concessions from 
the Shah. The second explanation that Sick laid out was that the con- 
tinuous disturbances represented deep hostility toward the Shah and 
his modernization process and thus no concession could placate the 
opposition. No compromise was possible and the crisis would only 
end with the Shah toppled or the opposition crushed. In the end, 
Carter and the Shah acted in accordance with the rationale presented 
in the first explanation, appeasing and making concessions in the face 
of growing disturbances. But the clergy would prove to be insatiable.?® 

Gary Sick nevertheless managed to obtain the order for a new 
National Intelligence Estimate on Iran in the light of the recent tur- 
moil. Meanwhile, Sullivan visited the White House twice during his 
home leave. He appeared “confident” and “optimistic” about Iran, 
diminishing Sick’s gloomy reports. Brzezinski held a lengthy discus- 
sion with Sullivan about Iran. “Perhaps the most prolonged discus- 
sions concerned the political turmoil in the country . . . The issue ran 
headlong into the human-rights policy in which the Carter adminis- 
tration took such great pride.”?® Presented with two opposing, views 
on the implications of the Iranian unrest, Brzezinski decided to put 
his trust in the ambassador’s analysis.?7 
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Sullivan was not the only person who failed to grasp the gather- 
ing storm. Former ambassador Richard Helms secretly traveled to 
Iran during the summer and discussed the situation with several 
high-ranking Iranian officials. Helms, probably acting on behalf of 
Kissinger to assess the situation, found Iranian authorities confident 
about the future. The government seemed to have the situation under 
control. Like Sullivan, Helms saw nothing to worry about.?8 

The Shah’s unusually long vacation and his disappearance from the 
public scene prompted a cavalcade of rumors. Stories circulated about 
the Shah having been shot in a terrorist attack while others talked 
about leukemia. American diplomats did not give much credit to 
these rumors, especially after Newsom found the Shah in good health 
during their meeting at his retreat on Kish Island.’ The issue was dis- 
cussed during several meetings at the US Embassy, but Charles Naas 
dismissed the reports pointing out that the Shah appeared relaxed, 
rested, and fit in the last photos taken of him.!° The royal court 
blamed Moscow for spreading the false rumors. Yet, numerous Irani- 
ans and diplomats from other countries approached the US Embassy 
to ask about the Shah’s condition. They assumed that if something 
had happened to the Shah, the Americans would be aware of it.! 

Worries about the Shah’s health came at a time of increased politi- 
cal turbulence. On March 15, for the first time in two decades, there 
had been a vote of no confidence in the Majlis. Sponsored by Ahmad 
Bani-Ahmad, it was eventually defeated, but the motion of censure was 
an unprecedented challenge to the government. In June, Abdul Magid 
Magidi and Hushang Ansary, leaders of the Rastakhiz, resigned in pro- 
test for the lack of freedom to proceed as they wished inside the party.!° 

Some government officials were fearful that the Shah might even- 
tually surrender to the religious opposition, reversing the precarious 
progressive reforms already attained. The Shah’s passivity toward 
the unrest was a major source of concern. In Tabriz, social clubs and 
movie theaters were forced to close, relegating all entertainment to 
mosque activities. Consul Metrinko thought that Tabriz was a micro- 
cosm of what Iran was about to turn into.!°? The Shah seemed to 
be ill informed about what was taking place in Tabriz and elsewhere 
in Iran. He did not seem to grasp the extent of people’s discontent. 
Embassy officials noted that when troops were dispatched to contain 
a demonstration, the soldiers had to be told that it was a communist 
protest since officials feared that the soldiers would refuse to break 
up a religious-inspired demonstration. Mistrust toward the conscripts 
was running so high that officers exclusively handled sensitive equip- 
ment. Meetings at the US Embassy began to discuss possible scenarios 
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if the crisis continued. Who was to become the power broker in a 
divided Iran? Would the army remain loyal to the monarchy? What 
would happen if the Shah were assassinated? The main conclusion was 
that there was little the United States could do to tackle the mounting 
unrest. “At the moment, U.S. power is not respected [inside Iran] and 
we are seen as a weak indecisive nation.” But the prospect could be 
worse: “there are situations in which the U.S. could turn very swiftly 
into a scapegoat for Persian problems.”!% 

On August 1, the US Consulate in Isfahan was bombed. The city 
had been engulfed in riots since the disappearance of revered cleric 
Hassan Taheri on July 31. Using incendiary bombs, the protesters 
attacked banks, cinemas, clubs, and liquor stores. Burning barricades 
were set up in the streets before the police fired into the crowd, dis- 
persing the protesters and killing some of them. Stories circulated that 
armed police had chased demonstrators on the run. The US Embassy 
was forced to issue an alert to the American community asking them 
to maintain a low profile and avoid crowded areas or places of reli- 
gious significance. !0° 

The American consul in Isfahan, David McGaffey, after approach- 
ing some prominent Iranians, reached the conclusion that most had 
largely lost their faith in the Shah. The latest disturbances had deeply 
unnerved McGaffey and he was troubled to know that Iranians saw 
the monarchy on the defense and fearful of rising opposition power. 
Wealthy Iranians had already begun to move their assets to Europe 
and the United States in the event that Iran collapsed. They felt the 
Shah was failing to convene an image of strength that would reassure 
investors and his concessions only discredited him further.!°° 

On August 5, Iran’s Constitution Day, the Shah had a chance to 
assert his position. During his TV speech, the Shah reminded Iranians 
of the great accomplishments achieved during his reign. He stated 
that, for the first time, Iran was free of foreign influence after decades 
of being the playground of rapacious neighbors. But the most rel- 
evant moment of his fifty-minute speech was the announcement of 
free parliamentary elections to be held in the summer of 1979. The 
first free elections in decades were to be preceded by reforms granting 
greater freedom of expression and press. Freedom of assembly and 
the establishment of new independent political parties would also be 
allowed by law. “Everyone may vote and his vote will be counted” he 
affirmed before challenging the opposition to “test themselves at the 
ballot box.”!07 

The Shah’s declaration was not unanimously welcomed in the royal 
family. Ashraf Pahlavi thought his speech blindly followed American 
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recommendations to proceed with the liberalization process amid 
increasing unrest—a typical “Western solution to an Eastern prob- 
lem.”!98 On the other side, Charles W. Naas was enthusiastic and 
wrote to the State Department stating that Washington should “sup- 
port continued political evolution in direction Shah has laid out.” 
Yet, he conceded that “story prevalent here even before speech is that 
Shah is taking ‘unnatural’ democratic path so that Iran would retain 
U.S. support.” 1°? 

The Shah’s announcement was the official blessing to prior state- 
ments that Prime Minister Amouzegar had made pledging that other 
political parties apart from Rastakhiz would be allowed to run in the 
Majlis election. The CIA concluded that the timing of the speeches 
excluded the possibility that the idea of free elections had been adopted 
in a hurry. “This step has not been forced on the Shah by events but 
rather seems to be part of his deliberate timetable for developing the 
kind of Iran that he envisages.” The CIA failed to understand that 
the Shah, because of the course of events, was truly running scared. 
The August 5 speech was inconsistent with the Shah’s previous stance 
when he stated that he would allow free elections only when Iranians 
had matured and were ready for them and when Iran had reached a 
sufficient level of economic development. Instead, he was forced to 
announce free elections at a time of economic and social turmoil.!!° 

If Iranians felt that Carter was responsible for the Shah’s announce- 
ment, they certainly displayed no gratitude toward the United States 
or the Iranian government. August 5 passed and the protests resumed. 
A crowd of several hundred attempted to overrun the offices of the 
Iran—America Society (IAS) in Shiraz, but the police dispersed the 
attempt.!!! On August 11, martial law was imposed in Isfahan. The 
announcement was followed by violent riots in Qazvin and Tabriz, 
where the police resorted to tear gas to clear the streets. In his reports, 
Naas described those events as acts of “random violence.”!!? 

As the month of August progressed, the US Embassy informed of 
troubling evidence that the religious opposition was turning against 
minorities. Ayatollah Allameh Yahya Nouri rallied the masses with 
incendiary speeches that denounced conspiracy theories implicating 
the Jews and the Bahais. In his view, Zionism and Western countries 
collaborated to predate Iranian society. Nouri called for a boycott on 
Coca-Cola on the grounds that it was a Jewish company and Pepsi- 
Cola because of its Bahai connections. He denounced the consumption 
of Coca-Cola as tantamount to supporting the existence of Israel.!14 
The US Embassy also confirmed that the protests’ anti-Western tones 
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were gaining pace, causing concern about future episodes of violence 
against the American community.!4 

On August 16, the Tehran bazaar closed. “Minor upheavals” had 
become commonplace in southern Tehran. Preaching in the mosques 
sharpened criticism against the Shah and Charles Naas began predict- 
ing major demonstrations during the traditional mourning period for 
Imam Ali between August 24 and August 26. Only Shariatmadari’s 
conciliatory attitude provided hope for the Shah. Shariatmadari rec- 
ommended the Shah speak directly to the people, address their con- 
cerns, and be keen on their demands. Ayatollah Golpayegani and 
Ayatollah Mariashi joined Shariatmadari, issuing a joint communi- 
qué that, although it maintained an antigovernment tone, called on 
Iranians to refrain from violent demonstrations that caused public 
disorder.!15 

The CIA Intelligence Estimate released in August excluded the pos- 
sibility that Iran was verging on chaos. Iran was not “in a revolutionary 
or even pre-revolutionary situation.” The State Department shared 
this assessment. Harold Saunders wrote to Vance predicting that the 
Shah’s rule would be guaranteed as long as the army remained loyal to 
him and the liberalization reforms proceeded. Although the Shah was 
in an increasingly difficult situation, he had to avoid the temptation 
of using a strong hand to restore order and suppress the “legitimate 
grievances” of the people. The United States’ main task, as Saunders 
saw it, was to persuade the Shah “to hold to liberalization—despite 
the problems it will bring.” !!° 


CHAPTER 7 
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The problems came sooner than Harold Saunders expected and with 
virulence that no one saw coming. On August 20, four hundred and 
thirty Iranians were burned alive inside the Rex Cinema in Abadan. 
The Iranian authorities rushed to blame the opposition for the mas- 
sacre and within a few days the Abadan police detained ten individuals 
accused of perpetrating the fire. Five of them eventually confessed. 
Yet, the Iranian opposition accused security forces of orchestrating 
the fire. Opposition groups favored cinemas as a target of vandalism 
because they deemed them un-Islamic and blasphemous, but none of 
the attacks had ever gone as far as killing audience members. Khomeini 
declared that no pious Muslim could have perpetrated the Abadan fire 
and he pointed to the Shah as ultimately responsible. Khomeini even 
hailed the victims of the Rex Cinema as martyrs of the revolution who 
had “watered the roots of the tree of Islam with their blood.”! 

Khomeini defiantly stated that the episode was “a prelude to a 
gigantic explosion.”? The Shah’s response was milder. In a press con- 
ference after a meeting with Iranian editors, the Shah warned that he 
and the army would not permit the 1953 disturbances to be repeated 
again. He reaffirmed his commitment to free elections, but cautioned 
that “Islamic Marxists” stood in the way of liberalization. The Shah 
also announced new directives barring royal family members from 
participating in business and investment ventures, as well as advis- 
ing the government on such issues. In a symbolic concession to the 
opposition, the requirement to swear on the Quran was restored in 
the oath that Majlis and government officials took. The Shah had pre- 
viously changed the reference from the Quran to the more ambiguous 
phrase, “Holy Book,” which Islamists interpreted as paving the way 
for Jews, Bahais, and Christians to serve in government.? 
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Ambassador Sullivan, who learned of the Abadan fire from a radio 
broadcast while still on vacation, returned to Iran at the end of August. 
In his memoirs, he later argued that he saw no reason to shorten his 
leave because the cables and memos he received from the embassy did 
not indicate “any acceleration in the pace of political activity or any 
accentuation in the campaign of dissidence and disorder.” Yet, he was 
surprised by the tension he found in Iran upon his return. “The irri- 
tability that always accompanied the fasting and other restrictions of 
Ramadan had been compounded by the sense of political frustration 
that now seemed manifest, even in the streets of Tehran.”* 

In an updated memorandum for Sullivan, John D. Stempel 
informed him that the rift between Shariatmadari and Khomeini had 
deepened. Anti-Western sentiments were on the rise. Several dissident 
groups had approached the embassy seeking help, while fiercer distur- 
bances were expected for the first days of September.® 

On August 29, Sullivan urged Carter to send a letter to the Shah 
reaffirming the United States’ support and commitment of the politi- 
cal reforms that he had pledged to undertake. Sullivan feared that the 
opposition’s strategy was to force the Shah to impose martial law and 
halt the liberalization process, so as to vindicate itself and gain footing 
in the struggle against the Shah.° 

The Abadan tremors were felt in the Iranian government’s top ech- 
elons. Former prime minister Ali Amini, whom the Shah had dismissed 
in 1962 because of his popularity, reentered the political scene pro- 
posing to lead a reconciliation government. In his speech, he declared 
that the country was in the midst of a grave crisis that could not wait 
to be resolved until the 1979 elections. Only a new government with 
much broader support, as Amini contended, could put an end to the 
discontent. Court Minister Abbas Hoveyda, who had never ceased 
his plan to get rid of Amouzegar, backed his idea. Yet, Ali Amini was 
not considered fit to act as a reliable intermediary between the Shah 
and the opposition, especially because many Iranians distrusted him, 
thinking of him as a puppet of the US government.” 

The Shah had been mulling over the need for a new government. 
Farah Pahlavi proposed her secretary, Hushang Nahvandi, who did 
not hide his ambition to become prime minister.’ Eventually, on 
August 27, he leaned in favor of Jafar Sharif-Emami, the sixty-eight- 
year-old president of the Pahlavi Foundation. 

Sharif-Emami had already served as prime minister, for less than 
a year between 1960 and 1961, before being forced to step down 
because several demonstrators were killed during a crackdown on 
striking teachers. Sharif-Emami was the son of a mullah and his family 
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was known and respected for its religious background. He was not a 
renowned technocrat, but the Shah hoped that his religious creden- 
tials would help him with the religious opposition. Yet, Sharif-Emami 
was not his father and he was believed to be the grand master of Ira- 
nian Masonic Lodges.’ In addition, Emami’s tenure as president of 
the Pahlavi Foundation was marked by corruption scandals and many 
thought he was incapable of undertaking necessary purges of corrup- 
tion inside the government. His shady past in the Pahlavi Foundation 
had earned him the popular nickname of “Mr. Five Percent,” alluding 
to the fact that he allegedly took fraudulent commissions on all public 
contracts. !? 

Before accepting the post, Sharif-Emami demanded more power 
than any other previous prime minister and asked the Shah to adopt a 
minor role during his tenure. He thought it best that the Shah avoid 
visibility in the public sphere. Sharif-Emami’s demands, to which the 
Shah acceded right away, were the first fracture in the Shah’s auto- 
cratic rule. 

Sharif-Emami tried to form a coalition meant to include several 
moderate mullahs in a government he dubbed as one of “national rec- 
onciliation.” He promised the clergy that he would deal with several 
of the most contentious issues, which were products of the modern- 
ization process, including the emancipation of women, land reform, 
and the presence of Islam. One of his first actions was to restore the 
Islamic calendar. He also eliminated the cabinet post for women’s 
affairs, upgraded the department dealing with religious affairs to the 
cabinet level, ordered the closing of all gambling casinos in Iran, dis- 
missed prominent Bahai officials, including the Shah’s personal physi- 
cian of thirty years and the Shah’s brother-in-law from the Ministry 
of Culture—a gesture meant to show that the royal family’s influence 
would be curtailed.!! But the clergy was not satisfied and demanded 
a greater role in government affairs, the closing of all “immoral estab- 
lishments,” abolition of all laws that violated precepts of the Quran, 
the freeing of all political prisoners, the dismissal of all Bahais from 
the public administration, allowing exiled clergymen to return, and a 
guarantee that all cabinet members would be pious Shiite Muslims.!? 

Everyone was in a hurry to have a new government in place before 
the end of Ramadan on September 4. The number and virulence of 
demonstrations and disturbances was expected to increase after that 
significant date. After the Abadan fire, tensions were running high. 
The controversial Shiraz festival was canceled. When Ambassador Par- 
sons returned to Tehran, he was taken aback by the presence of tanks 
at the airport. On his way to the British Embassy, he saw soldiers 
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deployed on every corner in the city. Streets were empty and a night- 
time curfew was in place. He realized “there had been a qualitative 
change for the worse and that the whole Pahlavi apparatus was in 
danger.”!$ 

In anticipation of the large demonstrations looming over the 
horizon, on August 28, the State Department approved the sale of 
13,000 tear gas grenades, 7,000 handball tear gas grenades, 10,200 
handcuffs, and 3,000 riot helmets and shields to the Iranian secu- 
rity forces. Toufanian had requested those items months before but 
had been put on hold for weeks because of the obstructionist tactics 
that Patricia Derian employed. During the summer, only two sales 
of tear gas, each with 3,000 units, had been approved. To overcome 
the Bureau of Human Rights’ opposition, Iranian authorities had to 
justify in detail every item requested. One document specified that the 
handcuffs would only be used by the Gendarmerie in border security 
and antinarcotics and smuggling operations, with little chance that 
the handcuffs would ever be used to suppress mounting disturbances. 
Eventually, the State Department acknowledged that rejecting the 
sale would not gain Iranian dissidents’ sympathies, “which sees the 
U.S. firmly committed to the GOI in our military cooperation and 
high-level support for Iran.” The approval of the sale was also argued 
as necessary so that Iranian security forces had all available instru- 
ments to guarantee the security of Americans in Iran.!* 

Patricia Derian opposed offering any help to the Shah “regardless 
of what cause those opponents might serve.” Sullivan was aghast by 
the bureaucratic mess that had to be sorted out in order to obtain 
permission for an Iranian request. “Previous requests for tear gas had 
been granted only after much discussion and the personal intercession 
of the secretary of state. During my visit I attempted to set some sort 
of standard policy on this item so that we would not have to undergo 
a major bureaucratic struggle each time a request came to us.” In spite 
of Sullivan’s efforts, the export of nonlethal police equipment contin- 
ued to fall largely to the Bureau of Human Rights and, although some 
items like the tear gas could be purchased commercially, Derian had 
the power to delay, obstruct, or veto its sale. Only Secretary Vance’s 
personal intervention managed to unblock export licenses. “In the 
human-rights bureau, some opposed the Shah’s having weapons of 
any short, primarily because they opposed the Shah.”!5 

Upon his return to Tehran, the Consulates in Tabriz, Shiraz, and 
Isfahan alerted Sullivan to the fact that the opposition was far more 
widespread than previously estimated and growing more outspoken. 
They were also disturbed by the Shah’s absence from the public sphere 
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during the summer; he mostly spent his time at the Caspian Sea out 
of the public eye. They also informed Sullivan that rumors were cir- 
culating about the Shah’s health. He already knew that the Shah had 
medical problems, saying, “I was aware that he took constant medica- 
tion but had no precise knowledge of his actual malady,” nevertheless 
he rejected the idea of ordering an inquiry into the exact nature and 
extent of it.!° 

After the Abadan fire, Gary Sick renewed his efforts inside the 
National Security Council to draw Carter’s attention on Iran. His 
memorandums prompted Brzezinski to ask for a private dinner with 
Ardeshir Zahedi. Speaking frankly, he asked Zahedi about the truth 
behind the reports on the deteriorating situation in Iran. In his mem- 
oirs, he claimed that the conversation with Zahedi convinced him that 
the Shah was in real trouble.!” 

When Zahedi arrived in Tehran, he found the Shah in a state of dis- 
array. He appeared to be a broken man nearly at the point of a nervous 
breakdown.!8 For his part, Sullivan found the Shah “grim and less 
than communicative.” He was forced to listen while the Shah guessed 
out loud about British and American involvement in the protests, cit- 
ing their first-rate organization as a sign that they were the result of 
foreign manipulation. The Shah could not reconcile the possibility 
of Washington encouraging the protests and the warmth Carter dis- 
played during their encounters in Washington and Tehran. “He said 
that he thought he had a solid understanding with the United States 
as a result of those two visits and that our government was sympa- 
thetic to him and his policies for gradual political reform in Iran. Why, 
he wanted to know, was that understanding being undermined?”!? 

The Shah’s outburst was motivated by his sense of having been 
unjustly betrayed. Sullivan patiently listened and then reassured him 
of Carter’s support. In the end, he thought the discussion helped him 
regain the Shah’s confidence. “This meeting established a pattern of 
frank discussion of political events in Iran that would be followed ona 
regular basis from that day until the Shah eventually left the country. 
It was clear that he had no one, with the possible exception of the 
empress, with whom he could talk as he had just talked to me.”?° 

In response to the Shah’s accusations, on September 6, Sullivan 
agreed to the implementation of new guidelines for embassy officials. 
To avoid any misunderstandings and dispel the notion that Amer- 
ica supported the opposition, embassy officials were asked to voice 
their support for the Shah’s liberalization process without casting 
doubt on its sincerity. Sullivan also stressed in the new guidelines that 
Washington considered the Shah the leader most suited to lead the 
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country toward a more democratic system. Sullivan further argued 
that encouraging restraint in the face of mounting protests was in 
the interest of both the Shah and the United States because the sup- 
pression of demonstrations would only play into the hands of the dis- 
sidents, while radicalizing the opposition.?! 

The opposition was gaining traction in the aftermath of the Abadan 
fire. On September 6, a bus carrying British civilians was attacked, leav- 
ing two injured. The American community began reporting threaten- 
ing calls and the presence of anti-American signs and messages around 
their homes.”* The Iranian government meanwhile proceeded with an 
appeasement policy. To placate students, on September 5, the govern- 
ment announced the appointment of new chancellors to Iran’s uni- 
versities. Yet, “the Shah’s concessions to the religious opposition only 
brought demands for more concessions.”?? 

The CIA still thought that the situation was manageable and, 
before it spiraled out of control, the government had the means and 
the will to fix it. The CIA had excessive confidence in the Shah’s will 
and his capacity to face Khomeini and lead the country out of chaos. 
Their calculus did not consider the fact that the Shah was fatally ill and 
that he had never really displayed the necessary resolution to sort out 
a grave crisis.*4 

In September, Shariatmadari issued an ultimatum that gave the 
Shah three months to pacify Iran and strictly adhere to the 1906 Con- 
stitution. Among the secular opposition, Karim Sanjabi, leader of the 
National Front, rejected the Tudeh Party’s offer to join forces against 
the Shah as “inconceivable.” The rest of the opposition looked down 
on Tudeh’s plea for a political alliance, which they thought signaled 
weakness in the left and Khomeini’s dominance.”5 

Sullivan was sympathetic to Shariatmadari’s position. He thought 
that the Ayatollah was the best hope for channeling the opposition 
toward a moderate constitutional democracy. But Alain De Beaupuy, 
the Cassandra-like French diplomat who had predicted the wave of 
religious unrest, cautioned American officials not to be fooled by 
Shariatmadari’s moderation. De Beaupuy thought that the Ayatollah 
had little influence on the opposition’s agenda and had no chance of 
leading it.?° 

The Shah and Emami were desperate for American advice. Yet, 
lacking clear orders from Washington, embassy officials tended to 
respond ambiguously. In particular, the Iranians wanted to know 
Washington’s posture after they ran out of concessions. In a con- 
versation with John Stempel, Special Assistant to the Prime Minister 
Darious Boyandor asked how Carter would react if the government 
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decided to reestablish order by force after running out of concessions. 
Stempel had received no clear instructions on the issue and, know- 
ing that his comments would reach the high offices of the Iranian 
government, limited himself to pointing out that Carter’s emphasis 
on human rights did not mean advocating “chaos instead of pub- 
lic order.” Pressed for a clear answer, Stempel stressed that Carter 
would likely support efforts to reestablish public order taken within 
the context of a system that offered ample opportunity for political 
participation. “The better the political case for the use of force, the 
easier it would be for Iran’s friends abroad in Europe and the U.S. to 
defend it.”?7 

While Sullivan kept pressing for further reforms, in private he 
mocked Emami’s “massive concessions” toward the opposition as 
“feeding the crocodiles.” Sullivan did not have a good impression 
of Emami, whom he found “lacking in any great depth of wisdom 
or political shrewdness.” Amused, he recalled in his memoirs how 
Emami, during the course of their first meeting, “took great pains to 
establish the fact the he was operating independently of the Shah.”8 

The end of Ramadan brought new and larger demonstrations. 
Khomeini declared that Iran had come to a fork in the road. “In one 
direction lies victory and the expulsion of the Shah, and in the other, 
eternal humiliation beneath the boots of its executioners.” Kho- 
meini even dared to define demonstrations against the Shah as a new 
“form of worship” because they contributed to the advance of Islam, 
whereas any voice raised against the opposition was “satanic” because 
it harmed Islam.?? The demonstrations proved to be largely peaceful. 
Sullivan expressed cautious optimism about the nonviolent demon- 
strations after the end of Ramadan, wondering if a new, peaceful, pat- 
tern had been established.*° 

The largest demonstration Iran had seen in years took place on 
September 7. Crowds marched from north to south Tehran. Kho- 
meini and the mullahs instructed the multitude to protest peacefully 
and they fraternized with the soldiers posted in the streets, asking 
them to join the people. Reminiscent of American Vietnam-era pro- 
tests, some demonstrators put flowers in the barrels of soldiers’ rifles. 
After the Abadan fire, the gesture was calculated to capture the atten- 
tion of the international media as a message of their peaceful inten- 
tions and methods.*! 

The Iranian generals, after watching the spectacle of conscripts 
cheered and embraced by the multitude, feared for the troops’ morale 
and loyalty. Summoned to Niavaran, they pressed the Shah to overrule 
Emami’s liberalizing reforms and ban further assemblies that had not 
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received prior authorization. After a long meeting, the Shah acceded 
to impose martial law in several cities. 

On the night of September 7, General Gholam Ali Oveisi, chief 
of the army staff, was named military governor of Tehran. He was to 
be in charge of enforcing martial law in the capital, which was imple- 
mented on the morning of September 8. 

Demonstrations were scheduled for September 8 and apparently 
their organizers had not been properly informed of the martial law 
declaration in Tehran. When the crowds converged on Jaleh Square, 
they found a platoon of soldiers ordering them to disperse and put 
an end to the protest. Tanks and army trucks were deployed in the 
streets, while helicopters patrolled from above. The crowd ignored 
the orders and tensions grew. Finally the army fired on the protesters 
unleashing chaotic, violent clashes across the capital that went on for 
hours.*? 

The Jaleh Square killings shocked Iran and especially the Shah. 
Urgent instructions were issued to the Iranian police and army to 
make sure that they were properly trained and equipped for riot- 
control so as to avoid another bloodbath. Following a request from 
the Shah, the British government immediately agreed to send a small 
advisory mission, which had experience in Northern Ireland, to pro- 
vide training in crowd control techniques; they also agreed to the sale 
of tear gas and rubber bullets.?? 

In the following days, Sullivan pressed the State Department to 
speed up the delivery of crowd control equipment to Iran, linking 
the lack of it to the recent chaos and killings. “One troubling feature 
about the imposition of martial law in Iran is the absence of any units 
within the Iranian army which are specifically trained and equipped 
for non-lethal crowd control.” Instead, troops deployed in the streets 
to enforce the curfew had to rely on their rifles with fixed bayonets 
when demonstrators attacked them with stones and clubs. Although 
they had helmets, the troops lacked shields to protect themselves from 
the marching crowds; this made them more anxious to fire in order 
to hold demonstrators back. Sullivan spoke with the Shah about the 
need for nonlethal means to disperse the crowds, pointing to the fact 
that, in Europe and Japan, far larger demonstrations and riots had 
been broken up without a single fatality. Yet, he was also forced to rec- 
ognize that Washington, due to the boycott staged by the Bureau of 
Human Rights, had a share in the blame for not supplying sufficient 
equipment in time.*4 

The massacre gained Oveisi the nickname “butcher of Tehran.” 
The events of September 8 created the first serious rift between the 
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military and civilian government. Oveisi tried in vain to convince 
the population and the government that his troops had acted with 
restraint. He claimed that the troops were forced to act only after 
shots were fired on them. He pointed out that there were numerous 
policemen and conscripts among the dozens of deaths and hundreds 
of injured. Oveisi blamed the government for imposing martial law 
while prohibiting the soldiers to enforce it. But the new guidelines 
that the Shah set banned the use of lethal force under any circum- 
stances. The troops were only allowed to shoot into the air. Oveisi, 
in his meeting with Emami, questioned the point of declaring martial 
law if they had no desire to enforce it. “You have thrown us into the 
ring and then tied our hands from behind.” Oveisi criticized using 
the troops as scarecrows that had to stand idly while demonstrators 
insulted them and threw stones. Under such circumstances, Oveisi 
cautioned that soldiers might become prone to demoralization and 
desertion. If they were not given clear objectives and the means to 
achieve them, the army would soon collapse.*® 

The people in the streets confronted patrolling soldiers with ques- 
tions about their loyalty, encouraging them to desert and telling them 
that they had to choose between the people or continue to follow the 
orders of Americans and Israelis. Khomeini always resented the fact 
that the army remained loyal to the Shah and, as long as he remained 
in Iran, they followed all his orders, including firing on protesters. 
Troubled by the fact that thousands of Iranian soldiers remained loyal 
to the Shah, Khomeini told journalists that the troops that had fired 
in Jaleh Square were not Iranian, but rather Israeli troops brought 
in by the Shah and disguised as Iranian troops.*° After the massacre, 
the opposition denounced the United States as “an aggressor against 
the people.” Carter was compared with the Shah and, in an ominous 
warning, they threatened to tar the United States “with the same 
brush” for its loyalty to the Shah.*7 

On the night of September 8, the army arrested several prominent 
opposition members and clergymen. Yet, in another of the authorities’ 
contradictions, almost all of them were released within two hours. 
Before the end of the day, Sullivan wrote a cable urgently asking Carter 
to call the Shah. Sullivan had already recommended a personal letter 
from Carter upon his return to the embassy at the end of August. “I 
recommended that the message be sent immediately, since the Shah’s 
psyche obviously needed some tender care.”*® 

“As far as the Washington concentration on Iran was concerned,” 
Sullivan remarked, “I could detect neither high-level concern nor any 
comprehensive attitude towards the events that were in progress.” 
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The State Department and the White House also failed to provide 
him with clear guidelines concerning the changing situation in Iran 
and when Sullivan began meeting more often with the Shah, he lacked 
precise advice for how to act or what to recommend.*? 

Immersed in the Camp David negotiations, Carter delayed the let- 
ter to the Shah. The whole summer had been devoted to preparing 
the Camp David summit. The peace negotiations between Egypt and 
Israel would require much of his attention until November. Other 
major issues on Carter’s agenda, contributing to the neglect of Iran’s 
problems, included the SALT negotiations and the normalization of 
relations with China.*° The State Department drafted a message for 
the Shah that waited for Carter’s approval when the events of Sep- 
tember 8 took place. When it was learned that Anwar Sadat had called 
from Camp David to express his support for the Shah, Vance and 
Christopher urged Carter to call the Shah directly instead of sending 
him the letter. 

In his memoirs, Carter claimed that he never lost sight of Iran. 
“The increasingly frequent disturbances continued to be of concern 
to me, and our intelligence services kept me abreast of changing cir- 
cumstances.”*! Yet, there are no significant references to Iran in his 
diaries before September. Cyrus Vance, although he conceded that 
prior to September the situation in Iran was not a “subject of daily 
concern” for the president or even for himself, he still blamed Sullivan 
for reassuring them instead of giving them reason for alarm.4? 

On Sunday, September 10, with Iran teetering on chaos, Carter 
finally spoke for just six minutes with the Shah. Brzezinski later recog- 
nized that, after the call, the Iranian issue did not surface again until 
the end of September.*% 

Carter’s telephone call “was a virtual monologue by the Shah” in 
which he tried to convince Carter that the protests were the result of 
a carefully conceived, diabolical plot from people who had decided to 
take advantage of the liberalization process.** Yet Carter, after express- 
ing his grief for the loss of lives at Jaleh and reaffirming American sup- 
port, insisted on carrying out political reforms that would bring Iran 
closer to a constitutional democracy.*® 

While the Shah, in his conversation with Carter, vaguely pointed 
to a plot by anonymous people seeking to use the Iranian opposition 
to advance their agenda in Iran, Zahedi directly confronted Warren 
Christopher with the accusation that America was guilty of meddling 
in the unrest. After Christopher urged “moderation” in the enforce- 
ment of martial law in Tehran, Zahedi “raised the absurd suspicion 
that we were plotting with the opposition to overthrow the Shah.” 
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Vance, in his memoirs, claimed that “Christopher emphatically denied 
this ugly allegation.” But Zahedi’s remarks made Vance hesitate on 
the possibility of allowing Sullivan to contact important members 
of the religious opposition. Carter eventually rejected the idea on 
the grounds that it would confirm Iranian suspicions that they were 
attempting to position themselves with a successor regime.*° 

The events of September 8 marked a turning point in the crisis, 
hardening the opposition’s stance and making a negotiated solution 
extremely difficult. The clergy resented the fact that Carter spoke with 
the Shah to show his support after the Jaleh Square massacre. They 
expected the bloody crackdown to turn the United States against the 
Shah. Ayatollah Hossein-Ali Montazeri said the news took them by 
surprise. “We didn’t expect Carter to defend the Shah, for he is a 
religious man who has raised the slogan of defending human rights. 
How can Carter, the devout Christian, defend the Shah?”4” Carter 
was held responsible for both the unrest and the repression, as well 
as for the Shah’s ability to cling to power. If Carter was the power 
broker, the Shah remained in power because Carter wanted it so.*8 
As the International Communications Agency observed, “Many Ira- 
nians, with their xenophobia showing, are describing U.S. influence 
as all-pervasive and all-powerful. Long a traditional mode of thought, 
this perception is now a heated mixture of fact, fantasy, wishful think- 
ing, and dread . . . What seems to be especially vivid is the Iranian fear 
of American intervention.” Carter was blamed for whatever the Shah 
did in Iran because he was considered the force behind the Shah.*? 

The Jaleh massacre made a profound impact on the Shah. “I was 
horrified by the change in his appearance and manner,” wrote Ambas- 
sador Parsons, “He looked shrunken: his face was yellow and he 
moved slowly. He seemed exhausted and drained of spirit . . . The 
Shah then asked plaintively why it was that the masses had turned 
against him after all that he had done for them.”°° There was nothing 
left of his strong personality, which had dared to confront power- 
ful foreign leaders and statesmen during the boom years of the early 
seventies. Instead, he was now desperate to confirm that he still had 
Europe and America’s support. Having suddenly lost his resolve, he 
displayed vacillation and indecisiveness. It became evident that the 
pressure was more than his shoulders could bear. “There was a look 
of great sadness and incipient guilt,” observed Desmond Harney, “It 
was not the stern look of a man who has righteously had to do his 
disagreeable but necessary duty.”*! 

Following the imposition of martial law and the violent clashes in 
Tehran, Victor Tomseth, consul in Shiraz, warned the embassy of a 
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rise in anti-Americanism in southern Iran. “There has already been 
some talk to the effect that the U.S. Government cares less about 
its citizens than about its relationship with the Shah . . . the case of 
Vietnam has been cited as an example of our sacrificing the safety of 
Americans citizens for the sake of an illusion.” Significantly, for the 
first time, the embassy and the consulates began debating the pos- 
sibility of an evacuation, although the idea was soon discarded. They 
nevertheless agreed to gradually reducing the number of dependents 
that those working in Iran had with them.*? In addition, the State 
Department postponed former president Richard Nixon’s visit (as a 
private citizen) to the Shah in Tehran.** 

The Iranian government still tried to convey an impression of 
normalcy amid the chaos and the imposition of martial law. It was 
announced that the annual Tehran International Trade Fair would 
take place as scheduled from September 17 to October 1, hoping 
that its location in the northern part of Tehran would spare visitors 
from the disturbances scourging the southern parts of Tehran. Yet 
Sullivan, citing safety concerns, discouraged American businessmen 
from attending the fair, recommending that travels to Tehran be post- 
poned or canceled in the near term.*4 At that point, commercial rela- 
tions between Iran and the United States began to be affected by the 
unrest. Several American companies in Iran started complaining to the 
US Embassy about unusual delays in payments for services rendered, 
indicative of a severe budgetary crunch in the Iranian government’s 
finances.°> 

In a sign of apparent progress, the government announced shorter 
curfew hours in Abadan, Ahwaz, and Shiraz. In Tehran, on Septem- 
ber 18, the curfew was reduced to 11 p.m. to 4:30 a.m. After days 
of being closed in protest of the Black Friday events, shops began to 
open again. Yet, the day the government announced a relaxation of 
the curfew, a military patrol was attacked in Tabriz, causing a firefight 
in which nine people were killed. Two fire bombs also exploded in 
Isfahan, damaging the residence and car of a Bell Helicopter main- 
tenance manager. After the explosions, a crowd of Iranians rushed to 
the scene shouting “American go home.”>° 

Before Iran had the time to assimilate the events of September 8, 
a deadly earthquake struck the eastern province of Khorasan. Last- 
ing for three minutes, the quake left a death toll of more than twelve 
thousand. The town of Tabas was devastated and forty adjacent vil- 
lages were severely damaged. The earthquake coincided with a total 
eclipse of the moon. Many interpreted the two events as portents of 
the things to come. “Is this, like the Adaban cinema fire,” the Iranian 
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ambassador to London, Parviz Radji, wrote in his diary “another 
sign of divine displeasure with the ways of the regime, I wonder?”®” 
Soon conspiracy theories spread, some claiming that the quake was 
the result of an American underground nuclear bomb test conducted 
with the Shah’s permission.*® 

The tragic events in Tabas briefly united the population. The 
return to normalcy seemed to gain pace. Shops, bazaars, and 
schools reopened while military presence in the streets decreased. 
The International Trade Fair took place as planned without incident 
and was considered a success due to the massive amount of people 
in attendance. In true Pahlavi fashion, celebrations of the National 
Bank’s fiftieth anniversary drew foreign dignitaries and economists 
from around the world. On September 20, the Majlis’ decision to 
approve the extension of martial law for six months was not met 
with major uproar. The following day, Sullivan reported that “an air 
of calm has been restored to the cities, except for minor incidents of 
lawlessness . . . The fundamental structure of the country remains 
intact.” In confidence, Sullivan predicted that the extension of mar- 
tial law for six months would present an opportunity for the Shah to 
finish the political liberalization process.>? Gradually, the presence 
of troops and tanks was reduced in Tehran. Pro-Shah demonstra- 
tions were held in Tehran and other cities while rumors spread that 
martial law would end sooner than announced. 

But several signs indicated growing discontent. As Emami continued 
unsuccessful secret negotiations with the ayatollahs, former prime min- 
ister Amouzegar resigned as secretary-general of the Rastakhiz Party. 
His resignation was followed by that of Ali Farschi, the party’s treasurer, 
amid allegations of corruption. In an attempt to regain the popula- 
tion’s sympathy, the Emami government launched a witch-hunt against 
corruption that had the upper echelons of the establishment trembling. 
The opposition considered it a joke that Emami, who had made a for- 
tune with corrupt dealings during his tenure at the Pahlavi Foundation, 
was now in charge of the largest anticorruption campaign.® Sardoni- 
cally, Sullivan noted that if the anticorruption campaign kept up pace 
with the cascade of mass arrests and exiles, the US Embassy “may be on 
the verge of losing a number of friends and contacts.”°! 

Javad Saeed was put in charge of Rastakhiz amid pledges to sup- 
port the Shah and the White Revolution. Yet he was soon removed 
from the post. The press did not miss an opportunity to report on 
the spectacle of constantly changing leadership in the official party, as 
well as on disputes in the Majlis. Benefiting from new laws allowing 
for greater freedom of speech, Iranian newspapers and radios were 
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filled with news about corruption cases and political intrigues. Articles 
critical of the Shah were published and Khomeini’s pictures began to 
appear on front pages. For the first time, virulent debates in the Maj- 
lis were televised, allowing Iranians to watch chaotic parliament pro- 
ceedings about the Shah, the royal family, corruption, and the crisis. 
Princess Ashraf recalled her astonishment at seeing institutions openly 
criticized on national television as “if the Shah had declared an open 
season on the government.” 

These self-inflicted wounds further polarized the political scene 
in Iran. Princess Ashraf recommended that her brother not enact 
the new reforms, suggesting that they would only serve to discredit 
him without placating the opposition. “In a country like Iran people 
are drawn to power and strength. They demand a ruler who has a 
strong image, and not one who has been tainted with the mark of an 
appeaser. The Carter Administration’s insistence on America’s version 
of ‘human rights’ had the opposite effect of what was intended: it 
signaled to the Shah’s opponents that the United States had in effect 
made up his mind to abandon him. To give concessions in this atmo- 
sphere signaled a weakness born of desperation, rather than a genuine 
attempt to conciliate and heal.”°? But the Shah, depressed and dis- 
enchanted, did not have the will to follow Princess Ashraf’s advice. 
“Hoveyda had put it to me,” as Parsons recalled, “that the Shah was 
suffering from a sense of total betrayal. He was like a man who had 
lavished everything for years on a beautiful woman only to find that 
she had been unfaithful to him all along.”® 

The intelligence appraisals released at the end of September yielded 
mixed conclusions about the Shah’s prospects. The Defense Intel- 
ligence Agency stated that, despite the mounting opposition and the 
violent nature of it, the Shah could be expected to remain in power at 
least through the early 1980s. One of the factors that led the Defense 
Intelligence Agency to reach that conclusion was the imposition of 
martial law, which was thought of as determinant in quelling unrest. 
But the CIA’s intelligence estimate took a different view on Iran’s 
immediate future. Although the estimate still did not contemplate a 
successful revolution or Khomeini’s ascent to power, for the first time 
the CIA raised the possibility that the Shah might not survive the cri- 
sis. It was assessed that the Shah could be deposed or forced to step 
down by the military, which would then take over the government. To 
avoid this scenario, the CIA recommended further reforms coupled 
with substantial concessions. 

British ambassador Parsons agreed with the CIA’s view. He came 
to think that the Shah’s “only alternatives” were “his overthrow or 
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savage military repression.” When he discussed the issue with the 
Shah, Parsons insisted that his only alternative to those scenarios was to 
accommodate the moderate religious leadership and speed up the lib- 
eralization process. Without assessing Parsons’s recommendations, the 
Shah just “said . . . he was no longer sure his regime would survive.”°” 

On September 23, the Iraqi security forces surrounded Khomeini’s 
residence in Najaf. After putting him under house arrest, the secu- 
rity forces barred anyone from entering or leaving Khomeini’s home, 
except his immediate family. Eight days later, the Iraqi government 
formally demanded that the Ayatollah leave the country, putting an 
end to his fourteen-year exile in Iraq. Under these circumstances, 
Khomeini increased the menacing tone of his rhetoric. He began to 
refer to the United States as “satanic” and warned that any American 
agent who tried to help the Shah overcome the revolution would be 
killed.©® After deliberating with his entourage, Khomeini sought asy- 
lum in Kuwait, but his request was rejected by Kuwaiti authorities. 

Sharif-Emami informed Sullivan and Parsons in advance of the 
plans to expel Khomeini from Iraq and he also requested their assis- 
tance in asking Kuwait to reject Khomeini’s entrance into the coun- 
try. Saddam had volunteered to assassinate the Ayatollah, but the 
Shah refused. Emami guessed that Khomeini would be forced to seek 
refuge in Europe. The Iranian government welcomed such a pros- 
pect and thought that it would put him out of his supporters’ reach, 
eventually fading from public view and becoming an anecdote of the 
past.©? Ambassador Parsons concurred with Emami’s analysis, think- 
ing “that Khomeini had made a mistake in leaving the Muslim world 
for a Christian capital. His religious influence and hence his political 
power might decline.””° 

Before leaving Iraq, Khomeini made an emotional speech address- 
ing the pilgrims gathered in Najaf. He announced that “with great 
sorrow” he was being forced to abandon the lands of Islam. Yet, he 
pledged his determination to continue the struggle, calling on all 
Muslims to support the Iranian opposition by quoting the Prophet: 
“He who arises in the morning and gives no thought to the affairs of 
the Muslims is not a Muslim.”7! 

On October 6, Khomeini finally settled in Paris, where French offi- 
cials advised him not to engage in activities against the Iranian gov- 
ernment, although they never enforced it. Ironically, Khomeini went 
to France because of a “no visa” provision that the Shah had managed 
to arrange for holders of Iranian passports. 

After a few days in Bani-Sadr’s Parisian apartment, Khomeini was 
moved to a small villa in Neauphle-le-Chateau, in the city’s suburbs. 
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Khomeini’s villa turned into a propaganda center and the religious 
opposition’s headquarters. Paris gave him accessibility to Western 
media and, from his villa, Khomeini found a soapbox from which to 
spread his message around the world. Neauphle-le-Chateau became a 
site of pilgrimage for journalists and Muslim activists.72 

Khomeini’s stay in Paris did not broaden the Ayatollah’s hori- 
zons, as some had hoped, nor did it make him more open to Western 
ideas.”> Khomeini’s temporary settlement in France made Khomei- 
ni’s entourage more sensitive to his discourse’s tone. Yazdi, Bani- 
Sadr, Bazargan, Entezam, Minatchi, and Ghotbzadeh, all of whom 
were nonreligious figures with expansive knowledge of Europe and 
America, devoted themselves to “translating” Khomeini’s provoca- 
tive statements for Western audiences, making them more moderate 
and digestible for European audiences. They were the positive face of 
Khomeini, acting as his interpreters and dealing with the media.”4 In 
Iran, Ayatollahs Taleqani and Behesti coordinated Khomeini’s mes- 
sages and instructions. 

The Shah became increasingly concerned with Khomeini’s expo- 
sure to the Western media. Iranian foreign minister, Amir Khosrow 
Afshar, repeatedly complained to Parsons about the BBC’s Persian 
language broadcasts, accusing it of serving as Khomeini’s loudspeaker. 
At the time, the BBC was also one of the few distractions that Iranian 
families had during the nightly power cuts, thanks to battery-powered 
radios. The Shah himself complained to Parsons on several occasions, 
musing that he was starting to believe that the British were flirting with 
the opposition. Yet, fearing that it would jeopardize his relations with 
France and Great Britain, the Shah opposed the military’s attempts to 
expel BBC correspondents, as well as those from Le Monde and Radio 
France.’ 

The hope for a gradual return to stability evaporated as October 
rolled in. Protesting Khomeini’s house arrest and his expulsion from 
Iraq, the bazaars closed across the country starting on September 20. 
A renewed wave of protests left several casualties, while episodes of 
targeted killing resumed with the assassination of a local police chief 
in Mashad. Unrest took place mainly in cities and towns where martial 
law had not yet been declared, whereas the protests that took place in 
cities under martial law were more restrained. “Events in last few days 
show opposition still has capacity to mount effort in streets if it wishes 
to do so and is willing to pay price,” informed Sullivan.”° 

Several strikes in the oil industry became troublesome since it had 
been spared until that moment from the effects of social upheaval. 
Until September, Iran had managed to maintain stable oil production 
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with 5.3-5.9 million barrels per day, a stable average production since 
1975.”” Strikes in the oil sector were followed by other strikes that 
affected vital infrastructure such as the Kharg Island export terminal 
(which handled 4.6 million barrels per day, almost all Iranian crude 
exports). When the banks joined the strike, it also became impos- 
sible to pay for imported goods.’® Iranian workers demanded better 
job conditions, fewer working hours, and a salary hike. The Iranian 
Labor Ministry quickly signaled that it was ready to engage the strik- 
ing workers and negotiate on all of their demands.”? The Iranian gov- 
ernment was in fact ready to capitulate on all their economic demands 
so as to maintain their main source of income. 

On October 11, Sullivan reported that moderate religious ele- 
ments within the opposition and the National Front were open to 
negotiating with Emami’s government in order to put an end to spi- 
raling unrest and strikes. Sullivan also received assurances that the 
moderate opposition was pressuring Khomeini to avoid new episodes 
of violence.°° 

Yet, as Desmond Harney observed, “Every day that passes, more of 
the initiative passes to the wilder men, above all to Khomeini.”®! In a 
communiqué, Khomeini invited everyone to keep the struggle against 
the Shah up without yielding to negotiation demands. “Your road is 
the road of God and you are as the fighters who fight alongside the 
Prophet and the Imams for the liberation of mankind.”*? 


CHAPTER 8 





— ASK 


LOSING THE INITIATIVE: 
THE PARALYSIS IN WASHINGTON 
AND TEHRAN 


O, October 17, the Shah received a delegation of congressmen led 
by Stephen J. Solarz, who previously had been an outspoken critic 
of right-wing dictatorships, such as the Argentinean Junta or that of 
Marcos in the Philippines. Asked how the United States could help 
him overcome the crisis, the Shah replied that American politicians 
could do a service by explaining to Iranians what democracy really 
meant. Iranians were confused about the concept of democracy, the 
Shah claimed, mixing it with notions of anarchy or the strict applica- 
tion of precepts in the Quran. The idea that democracy rests upon 
accepting the will of the majority and upon the rule of law, he asserted, 
was unknown to many Iranians.! 

Before leaving Iran, Solarz also secretly met with Nasser Minat- 
chi, of the National Liberation Movement of Iran, and Rahmatol- 
lah Moghaddam-Maraghei, of the Radical Movement. Both Minatchi 
and Maraghei insisted that the Shah’s human rights record should 
have preempted Carter from cooperating with him. Although pre- 
senting themselves as moderates, they acknowledged that any future 
Iranian government would have to stop selling oil to Israel and put an 
end to the diplomatic “flirtation” that the Shah maintained with the 
Jewish State.” 

Solarz’s visit was followed by the arrival of American government 
officials and politicians who kept the embassy’s schedule busy dur- 
ing the last days of October. The prominent visitors included Deputy 
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Secretary of Defense Charles Duncan, Under Secretary of State for 
Economic Affairs Richard N. Cooper, Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
Near East and South Asia Jack Miklos, as well as Regional Security 
Supervisor Kelly.? 

In an address to the Majlis, the Shah suggested that he was ready 
for a huge transfer of power and authority. While still defining the 
monarchy as a divine gift, the Shah stated that the Iranian people 
entrusted him with it, implying that his rule’s ultimate legitimacy 
rested with the will of the people.* In a televised speech, the Shah 
again discussed the liberalization process, making his compromise on 
the reforms that would put Iran on the path toward a constitutional 
democracy clear. In both speeches, the Shah appeared to speak with- 
out energy or conviction. As Desmond Harney observed, Iranians 
remained unimpressed by his pledges. “The conviction is growing 
that the web of false assurances and promises will not be broken until 
he has gone; nothing under him any longer has credibility.”® 

“By mid-October” Ambassador Parsons wrote, “the situation 
appeared desperate but not entirely hopeless.”° Clashes continued in 
the streets. Striking workers demanded Khomeini’s return and the end 
of martial law. By the end of the month, oil sector disruptions came 
out to a loss in revenue of $50 million per day.” Nightly power out- 
ages began on October 16. In several prisons, inmates began hunger 
strikes.’ “By mid-October, picketing in the streets had become a way 
of life.”? On October 21, thousands of students gathered at Tehran 
University divided into two groups that separated the Islamists from 
the leftists. Only the shouting of anti-American and anti-Western slo- 
gans united the two marches. Having received new orders to act in 
a restrained manner, the police watched closely without intervening. 
Only after the demonstrations turned violent did the police disperse 
the students by making use of tear gas.!° 

Buses transporting Americans from the Dowshan Tappeh Air 
Base were stoned. In Isfahan, a group of demonstrators attacked two 
American students with rocks.!! To escape the worsening, scenario, 
forty-six Bell Helicopter employees requested to leave Iran before 
the termination of their contracts. Trying to avoid a massive exodus, 
the embassy sent a message to the American community, reassuring 
everyone that violent episodes against Westerners constituted isolated 
incidents. More serious “disorders” were not expected in the immedi- 
ate future.!? 

American citizens were not the only people who started to leave 
the country. Members of the Shah’s inner circle left Iran in a hurry 
during October, prompting speculations of the monarchy’s imminent 
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end. Princess Ashraf also saw Iran for the last time. “As I flew over the 
Shahyad monument, I saw that one corner was completely dark. A 
moment later I realized this black mass was a mass of Iranian women, 
women who had achieved one of the highest levels of emancipation in 
the Middle East. Here they were in the mournful black chador their 
grandmothers had worn. My God, I thought, is this how it ends?”!% 

To underscore the anticorruption campaign before the media and 
the people, the government arrested several former ministers, includ- 
ing those of Health, Agriculture, and Commerce. Businessmen and 
high-ranking officials from the government were also incarcerated. 
The head of the Atomic Energy Department was dismissed. Even the 
former head of SAVAK, General Nassiri, was called to declare before a 
military tribunal. With the anticorruption floodgates opened, rumors 
spread that even the royal family was under investigation. While loy- 
alists were imprisoned, large numbers of opposition members were 
released. New laws allowing for freedom of the press and assembly 
were passed. On October 17, the government formally declared an 
end to censorship. 

The military resented Emami’s measures, while growing impatient 
with unremitting unrest. Sullivan and Parsons mediated between the 
military and the civilian government, particularly between General 
Oveisi and Emami. The British and American ambassadors told the 
military that they would not support a military takeover to solve the 
crisis.!+ At the time, there was some concern that Oveisi had plans to 
lead a military coup to end the crisis. Stories circulated that Oveisi 
headed a group of generals that wanted to organize a coup mod- 
eled after the one of 1953. Under this plan, people thought the Shah 
would be taken out of Tehran and isolated at Kish Island while the 
army conducted a crackdown, restoring order forcefully before bring- 
ing him back victorious. 

The Shah had not yet given up the fight on luring the moderate 
opposition. Emami tried to reach a deal with the bazaar as a first step 
in the pursuit to come to an agreement with Shariatmadari. Many 
merchants wanted to see a negotiated solution to the crisis. The strike 
was hurting them, but they were fearful of the uncompromising 
bazaar members who followed Khomeini.!> Meanwhile, the Iranian 
government made further concessions in order to bring the opposi- 
tion to the negotiation table. Of the informal demands that several 
leading figures had made, including Bazargan and Shariatmadari, 
Emami consented to nine, including complete freedom of expression 
and the press, recognition of dissident organizations, the withdrawal 
of royal family members from private business, new laws to reduce the 
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Shah’s power, free elections for the upcoming summer, new laws to 
speed up corruption trials, and more religious presence in schools and 
children’s textbooks.!° Only three conditions were rejected, includ- 
ing the immediate end of martial law, the dissolution of the parlia- 
ment, and the release of all political prisoners. Emami acceded to the 
release of most prisoners, but refused to free those who had been 
involved in violent or terrorist activities. In return, Emami demanded 
the religious opposition’s cooperation in normalizing the situation in 
the country. 

Bazargan and Minatchi traveled to Paris to inform Khomeini of the 
agreement, while trying to seek his blessing. Emami agreed to allow 
Khomeini to return to Iran once he stopped demanding the Shah’s 
overthrow and the institution of an Islamic republic. In exchange, 
Iran would move toward a truly constitutional democracy in which 
the Shah would reign, but not rule. Although the Shah would remain 
the commander in chief of the armed forces, he would no longer be 
able to interfere in the actions of the elected government and the laws 
passed by the Majlis.17 Emami was aware that if Khomeini rejected the 
deal, there was no way that the moderate opposition would dare to 
compromise with the government.}8 

Khomeini was unmoved by the initial agreement between the oppo- 
sition and Emami. Unshakeable, he proceeded with his usual calls 
without even discussing the concessions the Shah was ready to make. 
In declarations to Agence France Presse (AFP), he again demanded 
the overthrow of the Pahlavis, stating that he remained “irrevoca- 
bly opposed to conciliation and compromise” with the monarchy. He 
acknowledged Minatchi and Bazargan’s visit, but explained that the 
meeting only served to make his position clear to them. Khomeini 
dismissed the importance of leftist and secular opposition, point- 
ing to the millions of Iranians who had taken to the streets “in the 
name of Islam.” He vowed not to return to Iran as long as the Shah 
remained in the country and renewed his demand for an “Islamic 
government.”!? 

The International Communications Agency in Iran found that a 
large majority of Iranians shared his vision of an Islamic republic. Iran 
had reached a point in which the Carter administration found itself 
in a “no win situation. Regime opponents consider the United States 
as the Shah’s only prop. Regime adherents continue to sense that the 
U.S. will make any deal with anybody to assure continued access to oil 
and sales of military hardware.”?° 

The strategy of appeasement descended into chaos. “Not only were 
the opposition not appeased by the concessions that were made,” as 
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Sullivan recalled “but they were emboldened by each successive con- 
cession to raise the level of their demands and to begin to think in far 
more revolutionary terms than they had done at the outset.”*! The 
strikes expanded to schoolteachers and the media. Iran Air employees 
demanded that Westerners operating the Tehran airport be replaced 
by Iranians. Yet, Iran lacked a sufficient number of professionals with 
technical expertise to replace Western employees altogether.?7 

The Iranian conundrum puzzled Washington. Brzezinski requested 
an analysis on the Iranian opposition from CIA Director Turner to 
clarify the stance of different groups confronting the Shah, what exter- 
nal support they were receiving, their strength and influence in Ira- 
nian society, and what could be expected should they obtain power.”* 
Turner thought Brzezinski’s motivation for requesting an exhaustive 
report was political. “He wants to catalog the various alternatives to 
the Shah that lie ahead should the Shah fall out of power . . . Basically, 
he wants to try to demonstrate that it is not a simple question of either 
the Shah or democracy, but that a move away from the Shah would 
not be a move towards democracy.”7+ 

Brzezinski was convinced that Vance and Sullivan had poorly 
advised the White House and thus wanted another view on the issue. 
In his memoirs, he later blamed them for diluting the necessity to 
urge the Shah to be tough with the opposition. 


I felt strongly that successful revolutions were historical rarities, that 
they were inevitable only after they had happened, and that an estab- 
lished leadership, by demonstrating both will and reason, could disarm 
the opposition through a timely combination of repression and con- 
cession . . . I argued that the deliberate weakening of the beleaguered 
monarch by American pressure for further concessions to his opponents 
would simply enhance instability and eventually produce complete 
chaos. I simply had no faith in the quaint notion—favored by American 
lawyers of liberal bent—that the remedy to a revolutionary situation is 
to paste together a coalition of the contending parties, who—unlike 
domestic American politicians—are not motivated by a spirit of com- 
promise but (demonstrably in the Iranian case) by homicidal hatred.?° 


While the US Embassy in Tehran and the State Department moved 
toward supporting negotiations between the Shah and the opposition 
that would result in stripping the Shah of much of his vested author- 
ity, Brzezinski and the National Security Council regarded the Iranian 
opposition with extreme suspicion, preferring to ward off political 
transition until the protests died down. Brzezinski thought that Vance 
and Sullivan were not supportive enough of the Iranian government’s 
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efforts to crack down on the demonstrations. Unlike Vance, Brzezin- 
ski was open to the idea of a military solution to the crisis. 

Stansfield Turner did not want to be drawn into the dispute 
between the State Department and the NSC. He resented Brzezin- 
ski for trying to force the CIA to prove that the opposition’s true 
beliefs were not democratic in order “to disseminate to the world the 
true undemocratic character of the Shah’s opposition.” He thought 
it was premature to reach any conclusion about the Iranian opposi- 
tion’s ultimate aim and pointed out that the CIA did not have enough 
knowledge to confidently assess the situation. Turner was also mindful 
that, because “so many liberal members of Congress” irremediably 
opposed the Shah’s rule, it would be extremely difficult to gain their 
support for “a program to help keep him in power.” Even if Brzezinski 
managed to unmask the opposition’s intentions, Turner thought that 
a consensus around the figure of the Shah would never be reached.*° 

When the CIA report was released on November 3, it reflected 
Turner’s belief that it was almost impossible to assess the complete 
spectrum of dissidents fighting the Shah. The opposition groups, as 
the memorandum asserted, were fragmented and did not cooperate in 
a systematic way, thus the Iranian opposition had to be seen as a cav- 
alcade of groups with different aims, means, and methods. “Indeed, 
if they did not have the Shah as a common target, there would be 
great areas of disagreement between them.” Nevertheless, the CIA 
confirmed Brzezinski’s assumption that “no single group or coalition 
gives any promise of a genuinely democratic government should it 
come to power.” The report ended with the assertion that the Shah’s 
removal would not bring an end to chaos and paralysis, but assure its 
continuation.?” 

The CIA report was followed up by a NSC memorandum that 
cautioned against the view that, after the Shah’s fall, a government of 
liberals and moderates backed by the clergy would form. The possibil- 
ity of a centrist government following the Shah was deemed highly 
unlikely. Instead, “the chaos surrounding the ouster of the Shah 
would soon leave the more moderate secular leaders in the dust.” 
The moderate and liberal groups would likely be the first victims of a 
fierce power struggle regardless of how much credit they received for 
ousting the Shah.?8 

Major trouble was expected for October 26, the Shah’s fifty-ninth 
birthday, but the day passed without relevant episodes of unrest. In 
Washington, Ambassador Zahedi convened a private dinner to cel- 
ebrate the occasion. The event gathered congressmen and officials 
from the State and Defense Departments. The guests included 
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Brzezinski and Crown Prince Reza Pahlavi, who came from Texas where 
he was enrolled in flight school. Following Zahedi’s toast, Brzezinski 
made “an eloquent and obviously heartfelt statement that stressed the 
importance America ascribed to its relationship with Iran. His explicit 
words of support for Iran during its time of troubles were accompanied 
by very pointed assurances that the United States would back the Shah 
in whatever decisions he took to resolve the present crisis.”?? 

On the occasion of Reza Pahlavi’s birthday, Carter invited him for 
a brief meeting and photo-op at the White House. Smiling before the 
press alongside the young prince, Carter assured everyone that one of 
America’s important foreign policy aims depended on its friendship 
and alliance with the Shah’s Iran. “We wish the Shah our best and hope 
the present disturbances can soon be resolved. We are thankful for his 
move toward democracy, and we know that it is opposed by some who 
do not like democratic principles. But his progressive administration is 
very valuable, I think, to the entire Western world.”%° 

The last days of October came with a renewed wave of protests. 
Riots took place in thirty-seven cities and towns across the country, 
resulting in several deaths. In the town of Kabud Rahang, most of its 
five thousand residents began a hunger strike, protesting the harsh 
methods that the police employed to repress demonstrators.*! Crowds 
of students gathered at several campuses in Tehran confronting the 
police, who used tear gas to disperse them. In two villages near the 
Iraqi border, pro- and anti-Shah demonstrators clashed leaving doz- 
ens dead.*? In order to resume oil production and export, the Emami 
government finally moved martial law forces into the oil installations 
to force striking workers to return to work and avoid acts of sabotage 
against the installations. 

By the end of October, top-level Washington policy makers had not 
convened any meetings exclusively devoted to Iran’s growing unrest. 
Their full attention was still on the Camp David Accords. During the 
whole month, Carter had only publicly addressed the Iranian question 
once.** The State Department, in its press guidance, recommended 
answering the question “Isn’t the Shah’s regime in jeopardy?” with 
the response, “We believe that the Iranian government is capable of 
managing the present difficulties.” *4 

From Tehran, Sullivan began to fear that the Shah was inclined to 
terminate Emami’s government in favor of a military government, 
which, he thought, would replace the Shah’s lack of leadership found 
in his reaction to the events and inability to engage the population. 
The Shah’s qualities as a statesman were starting to be questioned 
even by his most ardent supporters. Only the army, they thought, 
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could restore confidence and make the difficult choices that the Shah 
was reluctant to face. There was a strong mood of pessimism in Iran 
and everyone seemed to take for granted that Emami was finished.*° 

Emami’s gamble of appeasing the dissidence and luring the moder- 
ate opposition had been a spectacular failure. Bold initiatives, such as 
sending a personal emissary to Khomeini in Paris, ended in humilia- 
tion. The Shah had even floated the idea of acceding to the Ayatol- 
lah’s return, but Khomeini remained firm in his rejection of talks with 
Iranian authorities and his calls for the Shah’s overthrow. The moder- 
ate Opposition’s situation was even more worrying. Instead of being 
tempted into a compromise with the government, it became hos- 
tage to Khomeini and the radical clergy. The much-awaited meeting 
between Khomeini and Sanjabi did not only fail to modify Khomeini’s 
stance, but effectively won Sanjabi over to Khomeini’s inflexible posi- 
tions.*° In private, Sanjabi later confessed to American diplomats that 
he preferred a constitutional monarchy, but feared that if the National 
Front did not align with Khomeini and demand an Islamic repub- 
lic, it could risk being left out of the picture.*” “I have a growing 
apprehension of something terrible,” wrote Desmond Harney, “the 
power of Islam as it hasn’t been seen for generations. One knows that 
Islam is resurgent everywhere—Pakistan, Egypt, Indonesia—but here 
it seems so furious, menacing, determined. Khomeini’s intransigence 


is becoming frightening in its rigidity . . . my bones tell me there 
is some fearsome Islam on the warpath that has not been seen for 
generations.” 38 


“We are melting away daily like snow in water,” lamented the 
Shah. He felt something had to be done quickly before the start of 
the holy month of Moharram in December. With Emami’s govern- 
ment on the verge of collapse, the Shah began considering appointing 
as prime minister Abdollah Entezam, who was over eighty years old 
at the time. A Sufi Muslim, Freemason, and mentor to former prime 
minister Hoveyda, Entezam turned down the Shah’s offer citing his 
deteriorating health.?? The Shah considered, and then discarded, 
former prime minister Ali Amini. Running out of options, the Shah 
began touting the idea of setting up a cabinet composed of by mili- 
tary members. Asked about possible candidates, Sullivan and Parsons 
recommended that the Shah keep Emami and accelerate the electoral 
process.*° 

Envisaging the formation of a military government, Sullivan 
expressed his opposition to the idea to the Shah and Washington 
before it was too late. Fearing that Deputy Secretary of Defense 
Charles Duncan’s visit could create some misconceptions on the issue, 
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Sullivan rushed to inform the Shah that Carter would not support 
a military solution to the crisis. “To my knowledge,” as Brzezinski 
claimed upon learning of Sullivan’s stance, “this important judgment 
was not approved by the White House.” Yet, a memorandum from 
the State Department backed Sullivan’s message, stressing that, while 
the United States had to remain supportive of the Shah, Washing- 
ton should make its opposition to any military solution clear to the 
Shah.*1 

Deputy Duncan, like Energy Secretary Schlesinger, shared Brzez- 
inski’s view on the need for a crackdown to restore order. Gary Sick 
urged Brzezinski to travel to Tehran himself to convey clear and specific 
instructions to the Shah, while clarifying the White House’s position 
on the means to cope with the protests. Upon returning from Tehran, 
Duncan proposed to assist the Iranian security forces in crowd-control 
techniques, as well as in the use of nonlethal riot equipment. Sullivan 
responded with a cable advising against it on the grounds that it was 
not in the interest of the United States “to give the Iranian military 
the idea that we wanted to help them have the capability of maintain- 
ing themselves in power bloodlessly if they took over.”4? 

Carter recognized that with oil sector strikes and the crumbling 
economy, a new government would be necessary to redirect the situ- 
ation. “Iran is running into serious trouble because of strikes prevent- 
ing shipment of oil to foreign markets,” as he noted in his diary, “the 
Shah will have to take action soon.”4? In his memoirs, Carter claimed 
that he gave his full support to the Shah during deliberations about 
bringing the army into the government. “I sent him a message stating 
that whatever action he took, including setting up a military govern- 
ment, I would support him. We did not want him to abdicate .. . 
There was no question in my mind that he deserved our unequivocal 
support . . . We knew little about the forces contending against him, 
but their anti-American slogans and statements were enough them- 
selves to strengthen our resolve to support the Shah as he struggled 
for survival.”4+ 

Expecting that the Shah would formally ask him about Carter’s 
position on a military government, Sullivan wrote to Washington 
requesting specific instructions on what he should say to the Shah. The 
anxious tone of the cable, which depicted an unexpectedly gloomy 
picture of Iran, prompted the first Special Coordination Committee 
(SCC) meeting devoted exclusively to the Iranian Revolution.*° 

The SCC met for an hour in the Situation Room on November 2. 
Chaired by Brzezinski, it was attended by Harold Brown, Stansfield 
Turner, David Aaron, Gary Sick, General David Jones—replacing 
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JCS Chairman George Brown, who was terminally ill—and Warren 
Christopher—who attended as Cyrus Vance’s representative.*° Even- 
tually, the SCC meeting served to air out the differences plaguing 
the administration. Brzezinski stated that his personal view was that 
Washington had pressed the Shah too hard on liberalization and that 
he had already gone quite far on that issue. A coalition government 
was not feasible, as Brzezinski continued, since factions would fight 
each other instead of working together. Brzezinski expressed doubts 
on the advice the Shah might be getting from Ambassador Parsons 
(who accompanied Sullivan in his almost daily meetings with the Shah 
and was, like Sullivan, opposed to a military government) and, indi- 
rectly, from Sullivan. Then Brzezinski laid out a draft of the messages 
he wanted to send to Sullivan: (1) the United States supported the 
Shah “without reservations,” (2) the Shah needed to take “decisive 
action” and an indication that the United States would keep backing 
him no matter what decision he made (a civilian coalition or a military 
government), and (3) once authority and order had been restored, 
the United States expected the Shah to renew liberalization and anti- 
corruption efforts.*7 

Brzezinski’s deputy, David Aaron, added that the Carter admin- 
istration may have given the impression that it considered the lib- 
eralization process more important than the survival of the Pahlavi 
monarchy. Secretary Brown, showing his reservations about a mili- 
tary government, said that even if the military were asked to form 
a cabinet, some posts should be reserved for civilians.48 CIA Direc- 
tor Turner also expressed his reservations about a military govern- 
ment. The memorandums that Turner received at the time called for 
renewed efforts in order to reach a settlement with the opposition. 
The CIA thought that Emami was finished because he had failed in 
the main task bestowed upon him, i.e., reaching a deal with the mod- 
erate opposition. There was an imperative need to act before Decem- 
ber 2, the beginning of the holy month of Muharram. If the Shah did 
not act to establish a new, effective government of national reconcilia- 
tion before that date, “disorders could get totally out of control.” Yet, 
the CIA admitted that without a deal with the opposition, a military 
government was the Shah’s only option, apart from abdication.*? 

Upon Brown’s request, in the memorandum to Sullivan it also 
included the notion that a military government with the Shah was 
preferred to a military government without the Shah. Christo- 
pher was by far most staunchly opposed to a military government. 
He argued that an iron fist policy would fail to solve the crisis and 
that only another, more inclusive, civilian government could do so. 
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Christopher particularly wanted the wording “take decisive action” 
out of the memorandum, stating that it was an overt encouragement 
to implement an iron fist policy. Yet, no one else supported his pro- 
posal. With a lack of clear consensus on the issue, they agreed to a 
statement of minimums in which the United States considered the 
Shah’s continued rule of utmost importance and that the Shah would 
receive backing for the measures he felt compelled to take in order to 
preserve his authority.>° Finally the document added the hope that the 
Shah would resume prudent efforts toward liberalization after order 
had been restored. The memorandum ended with the self-preserving 
assertion that the United States “should not assume responsibility for 
decisions that only he could and should make.”>! 

Without making any significant changes, Carter approved the con- 
clusions of the meeting, which were forwarded to Sullivan.5? “The 
Shah expressed deep concern about whether to set up an interim gov- 
ernment, a military government, or perhaps even to abdicate,” wrote 
Carter, “We encouraged him to hang firm and count on our back- 
ing.”°? In a rare momentum of clarity, the following day, Vance told 
the press that the United States “fully supported” the Shah in taking 
measures to restore order before renewing efforts to proceed with 
elections and liberalization reforms.5* 

Sullivan thought that the meeting conclusions’ vague language was 
in fact a risky blank check for the Shah. The memorandum approved 
by Carter gave the impression that the Shah would receive support 
for every effort he undertook to tackle the roots of the crisis. Yet, 
Sullivan had already made up his mind on the issue and believed that 
crushing the opposition would be a mistake and that the military gov- 
ernment would be a failure. Not long after receiving the administra- 
tion’s directives, Sullivan received a call from Brzezinski emphasizing 
that Carter would support any action that the Shah deemed necessary. 
Sullivan interpreted Brzezinski’s call as another sign of his distrust 
toward the State Department. He then met Ambassador Zahedi, who 
had just come from Washington. Zahedi revealed to Sullivan that he 
had returned to Iran on Brzezinski’s suggestion, encouraging him to 
press the Shah in taking stronger action against the opposition. When 
Zahedi expressed his doubts about abandoning his post in Washing- 
ton, Brzezinski brought him to see Carter, who assured Zahedi that 
he would take good care of Iranian affairs in his absence.°® 

On the morning of November 3, Brzezinski spoke with the Shah 
for six minutes. In their conversation, Brzezinski told the Shah 
that Carter would support whatever decision he made, but that the 
White House did not encourage any particular solution to the crisis. 
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Brzezinski’s latter allusion made it clear to the Shah that Sullivan and 
the State Department had not been instructed to press him on further 
concessions. Brzezinski had learned that day that the State Depart- 
ment wanted the Shah to accept the opposition’s referendum on the 
monarchy. The State Department also asked Sullivan to suggest that 
the Shah appoint a member of the opposition as prime minister.*° 

On November 4, the Shah summoned Ambassadors Parsons and 
Sullivan to Niavaran Palace. Although he had already spoken with 
Brzezinski, the Shah asked Sullivan what instructions he had received 
from Washington regarding the question of a military government. 
Sullivan responded that Washington backed him “without reserva- 
tions” but, refraining from giving any clear signals about a military 
government, he added that no particular solution was encouraged. 
Nevertheless, Sullivan continued, if the Shah opted for a military gov- 
ernment, Carter would like him to remain in power so as to avoid 
a military dictatorship or divisions among the generals.5”7 The Shah 
feared that if no action were taken, Khomeini would call for a jihad, 
resulting in many army members opting to fulfill their obligations as 
Muslims ahead of their obligation to the monarchy.5® 

The Shah wanted Carter to explicitly and directly approve any 
action against the opposition. He wanted Carter to share in the 
responsibility and know that Washington would stand beside him 
when the moment arrived. But those reassurances were not provided, 
and, accordingly, the Shah did not dare form a true military govern- 
ment, opting instead for a military government charade. This resulted 
in an indecisive military government just like the indecisive martial law 
established in Tehran since September. It was a military government 
in name that acted like another civilian government. 

Sullivan remained staunchly opposed to any fierce crackdown of 
the protests. In several cables, he cautioned against recycling tactics 
from the successful coup of 1953. Sullivan was convinced that times 
had changed, making it impossible to play the military card again. 
Unlike in 1953, the Bazaaris and the mullahs were mobilizing the 
population against the Pahlavis. An iron fist policy would only further 
polarize the society and bring it closer to civil war. He was also con- 
vinced that the political landscape in the United States would make 
difficult for Carter to stand by the Shah if he opted for a military gov- 
ernment. A cabinet of generals would not draw favorable impressions 
in the United States.5° 

But the Shah’s attempts to appease the opposition had failed. 
The National Front publicly declared its intention to join a coali- 
tion government only if the Shah agreed to hold a referendum on 
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the monarchy within one year. The Shah told Sullivan and Parsons 
that he would abdicate before accepting such a humiliating condi- 
tion.°° Meanwhile, Shariatmadari’s position became more radicalized, 
threatening to form an armed movement if the Shah failed to meet 
his demands. In a memorandum to Vance, David E. Mark, who was 
shortly thereafter appointed deputy assistant secretary of state, warned 
that it was pointless to waste more time with concessions. The Shah 
had to break the opposition’s momentum. “But he seems unable to 
make up his mind what to do. . . So far, the Shah cannot see beyond 
half-measures designed to defer hard decisions.” The Shah’s half- 
hearted efforts were not enough. “If he has convinced himself that 
his ideas to date represent bold gestures or sweeping changes, then he 
is seriously out of touch with the current scene.” The Shah, as David 
Mark concluded, needed to take the lead and stop his continuous 
consultations with Sullivan, which made him appear dependent on 
American advice.°! 

In order to streamline the administration’s position and clarify 
Washington’s stance on Iran, a Policy Review Committee (PRC) 
meeting was convened for November 6. Gary Sick prepared Brzez- 
inski’s agenda for the meeting summarizing the points of discussion. 


1. Do we have any advice to the Shah on his handling of the internal sit- 
uation? To what extent should firmness be combined with reform? 2. Is 
our information adequate on the political activities of opposition groups 
in Iran? On external involvement? What can we do to close the gaps? 
3. What actions can we take to ease some of the pressures on the Shah 
and give him and his government some breathing room? 4. How can 
we minimize the danger to the very large American community in Iran 
during the period of uncertainty? 5. What courses of action are available 
to us to help reassure regional states and inhibit the spirit of instability?© 


Gary Sick also suggested that the meeting be held under the SCC 
format instead of the PRC. Brzezinski did not initially favor the idea 
because it meant that Vance would chair it instead of him.®* He sus- 
pected that Vance’s motives for calling a PRC meeting was to reassert 
his leadership on the issue.* Both the Special Coordination Commit- 
tee and the Policy Review Committee served to foster a collegial dis- 
cussion among the different branches of government and presidential 
advisors on issues of national security. Carter created these committees 
against Brzezinski’s advice. Secretary Vance usually chaired the PRC 
and, on some occasions, Secretary Brown or CIA Director Turner 
stepped in. The PRC was meant to discuss and provide the president 
with advice on diplomatic, economic, and military issues. The SCC, 
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chaired by Brzezinski, was a forum for problems in which no single 
department had a predominant interest. The SCC coordinated the 
development of options and the implementation of presidential direc- 
tives, especially on crisis management situations. After every PRC and 
SCC meeting, Carter received a report with the meeting minutes, the 
conclusions reached and the recommendations made. Usually, Carter 
discussed the document with whoever chaired the meeting.® 

Gary Sick thought that the idea of a coalition government that 
included opposition members and a youthful cabinet “would have been 
good advice a week ago,” yet “too late at this stage.” Sick blamed the 
Shah for failing to make any real and bold attempt to bring the oppo- 
sition into the government. A military government, Sick believed, was 
“the only viable alternative.” But the United States had to abstain 
from making a direct recommendation. “I felt we should not be in 
the position of recommending it to the Shah or otherwise taking on 
responsibility.” The Shah needed to present himself as a strong leader 
free from foreign influence. Sick proposed a live televised speech in 
which the Shah announced a clear plan to end the crisis while directly 
challenging Khomeini by comparing the programs that each of them 
had for Iran point by point. He could seize the moment to stress 
his social advances and expose Khomeini’s retrograde positions. But 
above all, Sick advised, “we should avoid letting ourselves be set up 
as a possible scapegoat later on.” It was clear, in Sick’s view, that the 
Shah “would like to draw us into a role of immediate responsibility 
for his internal affairs with the implicit understanding that we would 
bear responsibility for the outcome and that we will in fact ‘send in the 
marines’ to rescue him if and when it doesn’t work. We should con- 
tinue to stress that this is his problem that we are willing to cooperate, 
but that it is his problem.”° 

The PRC meeting deepened the differences between Vance and 
Brzezinski. The Pentagon proposed urgently supplying Iranian police 
forces with nonlethal, crowd-control devices such as rubber bullets 
and tear gas. Charles Duncan added that they were also ready to train 
the Iranian forces on how to use them to avoid killing demonstrators 
and promote a more humane handling of the riots. Vance rejected 
the idea on the grounds that the British already supplied Iran with 
enough antiriot gear.°” That was against the assessment of MAAG 
chief General Gast, who had informed the Pentagon that the British 
were unable to properly handle all the necessities of the Iranian secu- 
rity forces.°8 

Brzezinski was aghast that the meeting’s focus then changed to the 
possibility of evacuating the American community from Iran. Harold 
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Saunders raised the issue, noting that an initial study found it would 
take twenty-three days to airlift the American community. “That, 
to me, constituted sending a signal which could only be interpreted 
badly for us both by the Shah and by his opponents: the United 
States was beginning to pull out.” In fact, the Israelis had already 
begun evacuating all their personnel’s dependents by military airlift.7° 
“When the crisis became acute,” complained Brzezinski, “the focus 
of .. . State Department officials shifted to a primary preoccupation 
with the evacuation of Americans from Iran rather than to a mounting 
concern over the American position iv Iran.” For Brzezinski the State 
Department’s posture held mistaken priorities, putting “emotions” 
above “reason.”7! 

The PRC then moved to analyze the Iranian Armed Forces. Vance 
said that Carter had requested a thorough analysis of the Iranian Army, 
with special emphasis on its cohesion and reliability. Stansfield Turner 
pointed out that only the loyalty of top-brass military members could 
be guaranteed. It was feared that killing demonstrators on a large scale 
would jeopardize the troops’ loyalty. Would the military stand by the 
Shah if the stalemate continued for weeks or even months?7? 

The PRC concluded without bringing the members’ positions 
much closer and without clarifying Washington’s posture toward Iran. 
The measures adopted were timid and vague, deferring most of the 
important decisions to the next meeting. The State Department was 
instructed to relay another statement of US support for the Shah. To 
improve communications with the embassy in Tehran, they decided to 
airlift a small satellite terminal to Iran.7? David Aaron and Stansfield 
Turner raised the issue of exploiting the differences among the oppo- 
sition as a mean for weakening the dissident groups, but the idea never 
materialized. “On one side there were fundamentalist Moslems,” as 
David Aaron said, “on the other side were a mixture of radical views 
and even atheists. Is there not some way we could exacerbate the dif- 
ferences between them? These members of the opposition are a series 
of groups, not a unified front, and they are not natural allies. Is there 
not some way we could drive wedges between them using our politi- 
cal action capabilities?””* 

The PRC and SCC meetings did serve to create an initial bureau- 
cratic infrastructure to oversee Iran’s path. A special coordinating 
committee, which Brzezinski chaired, was established at the White 
House. Another group was established on December 27 to coordi- 
nate the information being gathered by the CIA and the State and 
Defense Departments. It was chaired by Undersecretary for Political 
Affairs David Newsom. 
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In Tehran, coinciding with the creation of Brzezinski’s committee, 
Sullivan ordered the establishment of a control room in the embassy 
to monitor events as they unfolded. They also created an emergency 
network of telephone and radio communications that connected the 
embassy with the larger American community. The network was origi- 
nally meant to serve as a channel to alert the American community of 
incoming dangers, but it was also used to receive information from 
Americans living in different parts of Iran about what they saw and 
knew relating to the disturbances and the opposition.”° 

While the suitability of a military government was discussed in 
Washington, riots followed in rapid succession in Iran. Tehran was 
already virtually paralyzed due to the strikes. At night, intermittent 
blackouts disrupted Tehran. From Paris, Khomeini called on work- 
ers to keep the strikes going, even if it affected the economy and the 
lives of Iranians. “Nobody will die of hunger from several days of 
striking shops and business, in submission to God.” As Khomeini 
reminded Iranians, the fight was not over economic grievances. “We 
have not made the revolution for cheap melons, we have made it for 
Islam:”7° 

On November 5, Tehran seemed to irremediably plunge into chaos. 
Unrest followed the release of several prominent political prisoners, 
among them Ayatollah Taleqani who had spent fifteen months in jail. 
Some of the dissidents who were released went to address demon- 
strators in the squares and on campuses. “The university is inflamed, 
emotional meetings addressed by released prisoners. The place is in a 
fever and fury. One senses they want their own martyrs.””7 

Inflammatory speeches contributed to a climate of euphoria that 
was followed by the most violent episodes of unrest in years. On 
November 5, crowds ransacked police stations and stormed several 
ministries’ offices. The American advisors present at the Ministry of 
Labor were forcibly evicted from the building. Banks were burned 
and office furniture was thrown out of the windows. Dance halls, 
insurance companies’ offices, liquor stores, and fashion stores were 
also targeted. The streets were filled with debris, papers, charred vehi- 
cles, and burning barricades. Sullivan was impressed with the “light- 
ning rapidity” of the rioters, which he described as “well-organized 
arson squads.”78 Smoke plumes stretched through the sky, giving the 
impression of a war-torn city. “The entire city seemed to be burning,” 
as Sullivan recalled. Demonstrators soaked furniture and building 
walls in gasoline and set them afire after evacuating all the inhabitants. 
Because Tehran’s fire department was on strike, the firemen did noth- 
ing to extinguish the fires. 
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“Crowds roamed the streets, torching buildings,” John Stempel 
recalled, “overturned cars were set ablaze. Schoolchildren went home 
through howling mobs. Bus drivers with blond, obviously foreign- 
born children in their care directed them to lie quietly on the floor 
and would themselves shout ‘Long Live Khomeini’ out of their win- 
dows in order to get through the swirling multitudes safely.””? 

That morning, in their sermons, several mullahs asked Iranian 
youth to search and attack Western targets in the city. Accordingly, 
crowds gathered in “unprecedented numbers” around the US and 
British Embassies. The US Embassy was more heavily guarded than 
the British one so the demonstrators opted to make their way through 
the British Embassy compound in order to burn the buildings. 

At the time, Ambassador Parsons was meeting with Sullivan in 
the US Embassy, barely half a mile away from the British Embassy. 
When they finished the meeting, they were told that Parsons could 
not leave the compound because the streets were blocked and filled 
with angry demonstrators. Explosions were heard and Parsons saw 
columns of rising smoke from the window. Fearing for the safety of 
British personnel, Parsons decided to return to the embassy. He later 
recalled scenes in the streets that he had not seen “since the end of 
the Second World War.” Ecstatic young men, surrounded by burning 
cars, shouted, “death to the Shah!” When he approached the Brit- 
ish Embassy, “boyish and prankish” demonstrators were attacking it, 
climbing the walls, and throwing stones at the building.®° 

From the distance, dozens of Iranian soldiers idly watched. Unable 
to enter his embassy, Parsons moved to the French Embassy. When 
Parsons learned that the rioters had managed to enter the compound, 
he angrily called General Oveisi, demanding that troops be dispatched 
to clear the area and guarantee the safety of British personnel. Oveisi, 
conscious of the irony of the situation—Parsons had long pressed the 
Shah on issues relating to cracking down on protests—was offended 
and replied to Parsons saying, “It is all your fault, you have been per- 
suading His Majesty for too long to stop us from intervening and 
restoring the situation.” Nevertheless, Oveisi promised to act force- 
fully. Before Iranian troops dispersed the demonstrators, part of the 
embassy was burned.®! 

That afternoon, the Shah looked upon the destruction from a heli- 
copter, telling Sullivan that Tehran looked like a “wasteland.” The 
view of the burning city left a deep impression on the Shah, who told 
Sullivan that night that his only choice was to form a military govern- 
ment. The Shah offered some whiskey to Sullivan, who tried to cheer 
the Shah by assuring him that he could count on Carter’s backing 
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and that the president thought of him as a “prudent and courageous” 
man.°? 

After speaking with Sullivan, Ambassador Parsons was summoned 
to Niavaran Palace and informed that, in the light of the recent events, 
he had no choice but to appoint a prime minister from the military. 
Parsons agreed with him that there was no other alternative and that 
“Tehran could not stand another November 5th.” Chief of Staff Gen- 
eral Gholam Reza Azhari was summoned to the palace and told that 
he would be leading the military government that the Shah would 
announce the following day. The military resented the choice of 
Azhari, who was seen as too cautious and pragmatic. General Oveisi, 
Tehran’s martial law administrator, was considered a much more fit- 
ting candidate for the position. Yet, the Shah was fearful that appoint- 
ing General Oveisi would make reconciliation with the opposition 
impossible.8% 

When Parsons and Sullivan abandoned Niavaran Palace, the chaos 
had abated and the city slept in a tense calm. “The streets were vir- 
tually empty except for occasional groups of soldiers enforcing the 
curfew,” wrote Parsons, “It was a terrible sight. The whole modern 
business section of Tehran seemed to have been ravaged. I saw multi- 
storey office buildings which had completely collapsed, liquor stores 
still blazing, smoldering debris everywhere, the skeletons of cars and 
buses overturned and abandoned—a scene of dreadful desolation.”*4 

Ambassador Parsons came to think that Oveisi had encouraged the 
November 5 riots to force the Shah’s hand on establishing a military 
government. Because the military did not act to prevent the scenes 
of chaos and destruction, Parsons thought it had all been a deliberate 
decision to force the Shah into believing that he could no longer fol- 
low a policy of appeasement and reconciliation. Like some Iranians, 
Parsons also believed the conspiracy theory that the ransacking had 
all been the work of SAVAK agents and military personnel in civilian 
clothes to teach the British and Americans a lesson.85 

Prime Minister Emami echoed Parsons’s suspicions in a conversa- 
tion with Sullivan. When the ambassador asked why the army was 
being so passive in its efforts to restore oil production, Emami indi- 
cated that SAVAK had orchestrated the oil strike in order to advance 
the army’s position and discredit him.8° These conversations illustrate 
the suspicions that reigned among the Iranian loyalists. The politi- 
cians suspected each other and the military distrusted civilian advi- 
sors, creating a situation in which trust had dissipated and there was 
no one to lead Iran across the revolutionary waves. Doubts were also 
cast on the pro-Shah demonstrations. Sullivan did not believe that 
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they were spontaneous or the result of popular fervor like the pro- 
Khomeini ones, but rather were carefully orchestrated by the regime’s 
apparatus.®” 

On November 6, the Shah appeared on television to announce 
Emami’s resignation, after barely seventy days as prime minister, and 
the formation ofa military government under General Azhari. Instead 
of giving a forceful message, the Shah used his speech to apologize 
for past mistakes concerning corruption and oppression. He assured 
Iranians that their “revolutionary message has been heard.” He care- 
fully avoided referring to himself as the Shahanshah—the King of 
Kings—and instead used the more humble term Padeshah—King. He 
said that most strikes and demonstrations “were quite justified” and 
admonished the authorities for having violently repressed the protests. 
While the Shah admitted that he had failed to persuade the moder- 
ate Opposition to join in a civilian government of reconciliation, he 
promised Iranians that the military government was a temporary mea- 
sure that would not hamper renewed efforts to fight corruption, grant 
more freedoms, and bring social justice.88 

The Shah’s speech served to undermine the military’s authority 
just as it was taking over the government. He pledged not to allow 
demonstrations to be forcefully repressed, rendering military govern- 
ment’s authority hollow. It was not an encouraging speech for the 
launch of Azhari’s government. More importantly, the Shah also put 
an expiration date on the military government before it had even 
been created. In a nod to Shariatmadari and other moderate opposi- 
tion leaders, he announced that a new government, resulting from 
free elections, would be in place and act in accordance with the 1906 
Constitution. 

The Shah’s speech, in which he acknowledged past abuses, showed 
comprehension toward the opposition’s demands, and insisted on free 
elections, was all the State Department wanted him to say.®? After 
the Shah had spoken on television, Gary Sick said to Brzezinski that 
American officials should keep their “public posture as low as possible 
for the next few days and restrict our public activities to private diplo- 
macy.”?”? Brzezinski was relieved by the speech, hoping that the crisis 
resolution was at hand. “The news that the Shah had finally opted for 
a military government greatly relieved me. I saw in this a welcome 
sign that the Shah had finally faced up to the crisis and was prepared 
to assert effective leadership. With a large army at his command, I felt 
that he could prevail if a head-on confrontation developed.”?! 

Yet the Azhari government was anything but what Brzezinski had 
in mind. General Azhari may have been a military prime minister, but 
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he acted like a civilian one. Initially, his cabinet of nine ministers com- 
prised two civilians and seven armed forces members. But within days, 
General Oveisi stepped down as Minister of Labor and Social Affairs 
to devote himself exclusively to enforcing martial law in Tehran and 
six civilians joined the cabinet, leaving a cabinet of fourteen ministers 
in which eight were civilians and six came from the military.?? The 
much-publicized military government ended up with a majority of 
civilian ministers. Also, Azhari submitted all his proposals to the Majlis 
and refrained from taking strong action against the opposition. 

The Azhari cabinet proved as weak and indecisive as that of Emami 
and, following the tradition of the past government, started its tenure 
with a barrage of concessions and gestures toward the opposition, 
including discussions of acceptance of Muslim-sanctioned polygamy, 
more religious holidays, and the arrest of former government officials. 
Azhari, like the Shah, put “exaggerated faith on the impact of the 
anti-corruption campaign.”?? The list of those arrested included for- 
mer prime minister and Court Minister Hoveyda, former SAVAK chief 
General Nassiri, the head of Iran Air General Khademi (who com- 
mitted suicide after being imprisoned), and former housing minister 
Gholamreza Nikpey. Both Hoveyda and Nikpey were close friends 
of Ambassador Parsons, who forcefully protested their arrest before 
the Shah. “I could not restrain myself anymore . . . He had been the 
Shah’s Prime Minister for thirteen years. To arrest him would be to 
arrest the Shah, to try Hoveyda would be to try the Shah, and to con- 
demn Hoveyda would be to condemn the Shah.”?# 

Another bold concession that Azhari carried out, which the Emami 
cabinet had already drafted in its last days, came in the form of put- 
ting the police, gendarmerie, and SAVAK under the authority of the 
Ministry of Justice. The measure, while increasing the power of the 
judiciary, limited the security agencies’ freedom to act in the repres- 
sion of protests.?° Azhari also refused the appointment of generals as 
governors in several provinces where mounting unrest existed.?° 
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Agate from restoring public order, the economy was the other major 
issue the Azhari government had to deal with in order to avoid the 
country’s collapse. Economy meant oil, which was almost the govern- 
ment’s sole source of income. “The struggle to restore oil produc- 
tion,” recalled Sullivan, “became a sort of barometer that Azhari used 
to test and record the success of his prime-ministerial mission.”! 

On November 4, Sullivan reported that optimistic predictions 
about restoring Iranian petroleum productive capacity had proved 
wrong. Hushang Ansary, chairman of the National Iranian Oil Com- 
pany (NIOC), had assured the US Embassy that it expected an output 
of 2.2—2.3 million barrels a day by the first week of November (down 
from the 5.5 million barrels per day that had been customary before 
September), while the real numbers actually came out to 1.5—1.7 mil- 
lion barrels.? Iranian oil production was not gradually recovering, 
but rather crumbling. Ansary revealed to Sullivan that he planned 
to train military officers so that they could work in the oil installa- 
tions.° Yet, with the pretext of a discreet meeting with Henry Kiss- 
inger on November 3, Ansary boarded a plane to New York. He never 
returned. Citing health issues, he abruptly resigned from his post as 
chairman of the NIOC and settled in the United States.* 

The oil strike and labor unrest came at a moment when the Iranian 
economy was growing at less than 3 percent after a decade of over 10 
percent growth. The turmoil exacerbated the economy’s slowdown, 
the state’s loss of revenue, and the outflow of capital, estimated at $3 
billion (on November 15 the military government imposed restric- 
tions on the transfer of currency out of Iran). In order to placate 
striking workers, the Iranian government agreed to wage and benefit 
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settlements that amounted to $3.5-$4.4 billion. But government 
concessions led to further demands from workers.> At a time when 
revenue was plummeting because of dwindling oil exports, the con- 
cessions were financed through debt, while enacting painful cuts on 
other parts of the budget. But borrowing from foreign markets had 
become more difficult and expensive due to a lack of confidence in 
Iran’s ability to sort out its political and economic crisis.° 

Iran no longer produced enough oil even to sustain its own 
domestic consumption. “Incredible scenes outside the petrol sta- 
tions,” Harney recalled, “queues and queues of cars, milling crowds, 
with police and armed troops trying to keep some order. Four to 
five hours to get a tank full. Everyone ringing everyone as is now 
the habit.”” The blackouts became commonplace starting at the end 
of September. Families had to rely on candles and battery-powered 
instruments. “All jet fuel has run out at Mehrabad airport so interna- 
tional flights are having to fuel at Athens or Kuwait and only touch 
down at Tehran.”8 

But the oil strike did not just affect the Iranian economy and stabil- 
ity. The interruption in the flow of Iranian oil came at a time when 
demand for OPEC oil was steadily on the rise, substantially reducing 
the amount of excess capacity available. With the OPEC countries 
producing at their maximum rates, there was no room for them to 
make up for losses in Iranian oil. The prospect of a tight market situa- 
tion and a subsequent OPEC price increase seemed unavoidable after 
the upcoming meeting in December.” 

The disruption had already accelerated the upward trend in mar- 
ket prices. At the time, the consumption of oil in the free world was 
fifty-three million barrels a day, a 3 percent increase over the previous 
year. While the demand had decreased in the United States, it had 
substantially increased in Western Europe, making it more vulnerable 
to the Iranian oil disruption.!° Iranian oil constituted 9 percent of 
America’s oil imports, but it constituted over a fifth of some European 
countries’ oil imports.!! Israel and South Africa, which heavily relied 
on Iranian oil, were the most vulnerable of all and had few alterna- 
tives due to the fact that most OPEC members had boycotted them. 
Yet, both countries had large stockpiles and Israel was entitled to call 
upon the United States to fulfill its commitment to make oil avail- 
able if Israel was unable to locate sufficient supplies.!? To avoid an 
energy crisis and the crumbling of some European countries’ econo- 
mies, Washington considered making use of the strategic reserves or 
approaching Canada, Saudi Arabia, and Kuwait to persuade them to 
move into full capacity production (see Table 9.1).!8 
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Table 9.1 Dependence on Iranian Oil in 1978 





Imports (barrels /day)* Percentage of total oil imports 
France 203 8.3 
Greece 31 17.6 
Italy 283 12.9 
Japan — 15.7 
Netherlands 261 19.1 
New Zealand 17 21.0 
South Africa 250 80.0 
Spain 164 17.2 
Sweden 95 16.2 
United Kingdom 236 8.3 
United States 920 4.9 
West Germany 312 11.8 
Western Europe 1.571 12.3 





*Thousand barrels /day. 
Source: CIA Report, “Iran: Potential Recovery of Oil Production and Impact of Oil Shortfall on 
World Markets,” January 10, 1979, IRO2055, Iran Revolution Collection, DNSA. 


The problem was that on November 10, Kuwait, Saudi Arabia, and 
United Arab Emirates refused to increase oil production in response 
to the Iranian shortfall.!+ The diplomatic setback could be interpreted 
as a means by which the Gulf monarchies tried to force Carter into 
helping the Shah more decisively. The Iranian Revolution deeply dis- 
turbed the Persian Gulf monarchies and they knew that if they poured 
more oil into the market, the Iranian crisis might move off of Carter’s 
list of priorities. The Gulf monarchies’ decision unsettled Vance, who 
began to fear that a prolonged stalemate in the Iranian crisis could 
unleash a sharp increase in the price of oil, hoarding, speculation, as 
well as panic buying.!® 

Because Iran Air had suspended its flights and the scarcity of oil 
had almost paralyzed operations at Mehrabad Airport, the Shah, in a 
goodwill gesture, made military transport planes available to facilitate 
the pilgrimage of ten thousand Iranians to Mecca. The news was fol- 
lowed by the much-publicized travel of the Empress and her sons, 
Farahnaz and Ali-Reza, to Karbala and Najaf. During their pilgrimage 
in Iraq, the Empress and the princes met with the revered Ayatollah 
Khoi, who received them at his home. Khoi, praising their humility 
and piety, asked Empress Farah to deliver a gift to the Shah: a corne- 
lian ring engraved with prayers.!° 
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In Tehran, General Azhari followed Emami’s example by doing his 
best to display his Islamic credentials. Each time Azhari gave a speech 
before the Majlis, he would begin by reciting some verses from the 
Quran. Constant references to the Prophet in his public addresses 
made him look like a budding priest. The royal court mocked Azhari’s 
gestures by referring to him as “Ayatollah Azhari.”!7 

Yet neither Khomeini nor the Iranian demonstrators were willing 
to give any credit to the authorities. Azhari’s efforts to reach out to 
the religious opposition were met by Khomeini’s threat to ostracize 
anyone who negotiated with the Iranian government. Although this 
caused much resentment among National Front members, no one 
dared to criticize him in public or on the record. Shariatmadari, while 
reiterating his desire to see the 1906 Constitution observed, avoided 
condemning Khomeini’s intimidation.!8 

The developing alliance between Khomeini and the National Front 
was extremely troublesome for the Shah, who had not managed to 
isolate Khomeini and the radical clergy from the secular opposition. 
Sullivan and Parsons soon learned that Sanjabi and the National 
Front, closing ranks with the mullahs, had pledged to never join a 
coalition government under the Shah. It would be either Khomeini or 
the Shah, because refused any compromise that would kept the Shah 
in power, even if he remained as a figurehead.!? 

The alliance between Khomeini and the National Front became 
clear with a joint communiqué that called for a general strike on 
November 12, which Sanjabi and Khomeini issued in response to the 
creation of the military government. Even the Tudeh Party seemed to 
be unable to resist Khomeini’s magnetism and question his leadership. 
Its leader, Iraj Eskandari, defended the Iranian clergy from accusa- 
tions that they held a “regressive” stance on social and political issues. 
The Tudeh Party eventually issued a declaration stating the Party’s 
respect for Iranians’ deeply rooted religious beliefs and recognizing 
that Islam must play a central role in the looming changes.?° 

Ahead of the November 12 general strike, the Iranian Army arrested 
National Front and Nation Party leaders Karim Sanjabi and Dariush 
Forouhar. Both of them were detained shortly before a scheduled 
press conference, in which they were expected to talk about the gen- 
eral strike, their alliance with Khomeini, and call for a referendum to 
decide the nature of the Iranian state.”! Upon learning of their arrest, 
Sullivan, in an unprecedented gesture toward the opposition, went to 
make sure that Sanjabi and Forouhar were being well treated.?? 

The arrests did not halt the mounting wave of protests. In the 
town of Amol, students announced that they would create their own 
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parallel tribunals and made their own arrests. In southern Iran, where 
the majority of the Sunni population was concentrated, violent clashes 
between pro- and antigovernment demonstrations left dozens dead. 
Many Sunnis supported the Shah because they feared a Shiite theoc- 
racy.?* In Tehran, a multitude went to change the name of the Sha- 
hyad monument, taking the plaques away and replacing them with 
new Khomeini ones.?4 

There was also a rise in sectarian incidents. The leaders of the Jew- 
ish community in Shiraz approached the US Consulate to inquire 
about immigration visas. The ten thousand-strong community in 
Shiraz saw a grim future for religious minorities in Iran if Khomeini 
prevailed. In some hospitals, a petition began to circulate demanding 
that Jewish and Bahai employees be fired. American diplomats were 
told that a climate of intolerance among the Muslim community was 
on the rise.?5 

The Bahai community saw their shrines destroyed and some of its 
members expelled from the administration. Prominent Bahais close to 
the Shah had been involved in corruption excesses, which contributed 
to tarnishing the image of a community that was already despised. 
The Azhari government marginally improved their situation by post- 
ing military guards around Bahai temples and neighborhoods. Yet, 
as Sullivan stated, a “major degree of hostility” remained toward the 
Bahais.2° The American Bahai community presented Carter with a 
petition of intervention to protect Iranian Bahais. Yet, on November 
23, the State Department responded that American involvement on 
behalf of the Bahais “could only operate to their disadvantage,” as 
well as to US interests in the country. Based on that assumption, the 
State Department refrained from taking significant steps to ensure 
the safety of the Bahai community.?” Ambassador Sullivan concurred, 
stating that it was best for the United States not to intervene in favor 
of the Bahais because he thought such action would only worsen their 
conditions.”8 

The American community was also the target of radical groups. 
Sullivan reported that American citizens were receiving death threats 
in the form of letters and calls. The ambassador attributed the hostility 
to a wide belief among Iranians that Carter was behind the decision to 
create a military government.?? 

Some segments of the Iranian opposition still believed that Carter, 
the human rights president, could change his position and embrace 
the Iranian people’s cause. Pahlavi University faculty sent a letter 
to Carter describing Iran as one of the most oppressed nations in 
the world and challenging the notion that the demonstrators were 
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“reactionary.” In the letter, they expressed their belief that America’s 
support of the Shah was largely based on an ignorance of the history 
and traditions of Islam and Iran. “The whole world testifies that our 
religion and our religious leaders are among the most progressive and 
illuminated in the world.”%° 

Sullivan entitled his November 9 cable to Washington “Thinking 
the Unthinkable.” Sullivan had become convinced that the Shah was 
finished and that Carter had to think beyond him in order to preserve 
US national interests in Iran and preempt the Soviet Union from tak- 
ing advantage of the post-Shah era. The “contingency of his depar- 
ture” was something the United States had to begin seriously working 
on, as Sullivan argued in the cable.*! Although he avoided directly 
stating that the Pahlavis were a lost cause, Sullivan recommended con- 
sidering the possibility that the Shah might not survive the revolution. 

If the Shah were overthrown, Sullivan asserted that the United 
States had to prepare the terrain for military-religious accommoda- 
tions that would preempt a communist takeover. The establishment 
of an Islamic republic, Sullivan assured, should not be feared because 
it would provide a strong government fiercely opposed to atheist 
Moscow.*” 

Sullivan acknowledged that, with an Islamic republic, the United 
States would not have the same privileges or level of confidence that 
it had enjoyed in the Shah’s Iran. Yet, Sullivan did not envision the 
old Khomeini taking an active part in decision making and govern- 
ment affairs. Having achieved the objective of ousting the Pahlavis, 
the Ayatollah would become “Gandhi-like,” capable of reaching an 
agreement with the Iranian military and the secular opposition. The 
generals, for their part, would preempt Khomeini from appointing a 
Nasser/Gadhafi-type figure, which Washington also wanted to avoid 
at all costs. Nevertheless, Iran would adopt a more independent for- 
eign policy, cutting its ties with Israel and joining the radical Arab 
states opposed to Israel. Relations with the United States would be 
less intimate, but satisfactory, particularly if the military maintained its 
integrity.** In order to reach that outcome, Sullivan deemed it vitally 
important to maintain the integrity of the armed forces and foster an 
agreement between them and the opposition to guarantee a smooth 
transition. 

Sullivan’s cable caused “consternation” in Washington. It was the 
first indication Carter received that the Shah was not likely to sur- 
vive. Carter angrily proceeded to ask Vance, Sullivan, and Turner why 
he had not been properly informed about how desperate the situa- 
tion was in Iran. To make things worse, Carter’s letters to his cabinet 
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were leaked to the press and Sullivan’s “Thinking the Unthinkable” 
cable came to light. The White House denied Carter’s ignorance on 
the Iranian crisis and opted to dismiss Sullivan’s gloomy assumptions 
before the press. The public rejection of Sullivan’s analysis created 
a breach between the White House, the State Department, and the 
US Embassy in Tehran. The cable did not even receive an official 
response.*# 

Carter vented his anger on Sullivan. Mondale backed Carter and 
questioned if Sullivan was the right man for Iran, but Vance said it 
was best to keep Sullivan in Tehran. Mondale, in a veiled reference to 
Laos, pointed out that Sullivan lost the hard countries he previously 
served in.*° In truth, Vance shared Sullivan’s assessment and doubted 
that the Shah would be able to remain “even as a figurehead in a par- 
liamentary democracy.”*° 

Sullivan was not fired, but mistrust persisted throughout the rev- 
olution. Washington reprimanded embassy staffers for their bleak 
political reports and urged more comprehensive coverage of the Ira- 
nian situation. Sullivan was informed that Stanley Escudero, who 
had served as a political officer in the embassy from 1971 to 1975— 
years that were seen as the height of US influence in Iran—would be 
urgently dispatched to Tehran. Escudero’s mission was to gain knowl- 
edge of the religious opposition’s political power and establish contact 
with Khomeini’s protégés in the country, such as Ayatollah Behesti.*” 
Escudero eventually grew dissatisfied with the path the Carter admin- 
istration had taken. After the revolution, he wrote a memorandum 
entitled, “What Went Wrong in Iran?” in which he assessed Washing- 
ton as unprepared to face the events that led to the Shah’s downfall 
because of poor reporting from the State Department. Escudero also 
blamed Carter’s human rights policy for “encouraging” and making 
the opposition “more active.”?8 

After his controversial memorandum, Sullivan adopted an increas- 
ingly rogue attitude. In his conversations with Iranians close to the 
Shah, such as Emami and Ali Amini, he displayed a staunch attitude 
of support for the Shah. He expressed his belief that he had to remain 
in power and avoid any compromise with Khomeini. Yet, he said so 
knowing that his reputation had been damaged in the Shah’s eyes 
and that he needed to restore it. “I was particularly heavy handed in 
making these points, partly because I think Sharif-Emami is not very 
bright and partly because I think they may have been put up to this 
interview by the Shah to test our steadfastness.”*? 

Yet, in his briefings with Western journalists, Sullivan disregarded 
instructions from Washington and talked openly about his personal 
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views. Press guidance suggested avoiding pessimistic assessments and 
expressing confidence in the Shah’s future; however, Sullivan repeat- 
edly presented a dark picture of the situation. Sullivan was conscious 
that he was contravening Washington’s orders and thus made a pact 
with journalists to keep his comments off the record. The White 
House became aware of Sullivan’s actions when one journalist broke 
his understanding with the ambassador.*° 

Angered by Sullivan’s performance and inadequate reporting from 
Tehran, Carter ordered Brzezinski to oversee a comprehensive review 
of Sullivan’s memorandums and cables since his arrival in Tehran. 
Gary Sick worked on this project at the State Department archives, 
compiling the embassy’s daily reports on the escalation of the Ira- 
nian Revolution. On November 17, Gary Sick presented Carter with 
a summary of his findings after having reviewed all the available files. 
The report concluded that the information that the embassy provided 
as unrest mounted in Iran had been inadequate. Although descrip- 
tions of the daily events were well detailed, the embassy continuously 
downplayed their significance. Analysis of the events’ implications was 
almost absent in the cables and memorandums. Similarly, there was 
no exhaustive investigation on Iranian dissidents. Embassy personnel 
seemed unaware of the motives, ambitions, and agenda that galva- 
nized the opposition.*! 

In his memoirs, Sullivan blamed Iranian Ambassador Zahedi for 
poisoning Washington’s communications with the embassy. He stated 
that Zahedi lured Brzezinski into thinking that it was possible to reen- 
act the coup that saved the Pahlavi monarchy in 1953. Zahedi’s view 
clouded Brzezinski’s analytical approach to the Iranian Revolution 
and misled Carter on the possibility of overcoming the crisis. Sullivan 
considered unreal the expectation that a coalition of some moderate 
clergymen, influential members of the bazaar, and hawkish generals 
could, in an overarching maneuver, seize the government, imprison 
or execute the troublemakers, and restore peace. But because it was 
such a risky and controversial plan, Brzezinski never dared to overtly 
endorse it. 

“My views were no longer held in much regard at the White 
House,” lamented Sullivan.*? “In fact, during this period my commu- 
nications from Washington grew increasingly confused. One of their 
extraordinary features was the increasing numbers of visitors who 
came from Washington to Iran in official or quasi-official capacities, 
carrying various messages to the Shah.”4? 

One of these emissaries to arrive from Washington was Secretary of 
the Treasury W. Michael (Mike) Blumenthal, who led a delegation of 
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several senators and congressmen. Problems concerning the price of 
oil had kept Blumenthal focused on the Iranian crisis and the Per- 
sian Gulf’s stability.4+ This time, his agenda focused on reassuring the 
Shah of “President Carter’s support of him as the key person capa- 
ble of leading Iran through a transition to a more broadly based and 
stable government.”*° Upon arriving in Tehran, Blumenthal’s motor- 
cade was caught in the middle of a riot where the police fired into the 
air and tossed tear gas to disperse the multitude. His audience with 
the Shah left him concerned because of the monarch’s depressed and 
distant manner.*° 

The lymphoma, the turmoil, and a sense of betrayal had left the 
Shah in a state of undiagnosed depression. When a correspondent 
asked the Shah about his biggest mistake, the Shah replied in a leaden 
tone, “To have been born.”*” 

Blumenthal returned with the impression that the Shah was a bro- 
ken man. Slumped in his chair, the Shah, a “helpless shadow of his 
former shelf,” had repeatedly asked Blumenthal about what Carter 
wanted him to do. “The ritualistic message of unspecified U.S. sup- 
port we had brought him was a hollow platitude.”4* Blumenthal felt 
compelled to write a personal letter to Carter explaining in clear terms 
his conclusions from the visit: “We should seek to be more active 
than before in maintaining contacts with the more moderate elements 
of the Shah’s opponents in the religious, business and intellectual 
groups... and we should certainly urgently examine our contingency 
plans.”4? 

The next emissary to come was Robert (Bob) Bowie, head of the 
CIA’s National Foreign Assessment Center. Like Blumenthal, Bowie 
was appalled by the Shah’s uninspiring and distant demeanor during 
their brief encounter. “I don’t know what to do” was the attitude 
that the Shah transmitted.5° Bowie returned to Langley doubting 
that the Shah was a man able to take vigorous and forceful action, 
which Brzezinski thought necessary to restore order and break the 
opposition.>! 

Bowie’s visit was followed by the arrival of Senator Majority Leader 
Robert C. Byrd. He had been briefed by Brzezinski, who had reas- 
sured him that the Shah was ready to take action in order to end the 
cycle of unrest, but that the confusing signals he was receiving from 
Washington preempted him from doing so. Unlike previous visitors, 
Byrd was eager to meet with Sullivan and discuss his views. He told 
Sullivan that he had been asked to put pressure on the Shah but the 
ambassador showed his reservation about encouraging the Shah to 
take forceful action. A bloodbath, Sullivan assured him, would be the 
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result. Byrd became frightened at the prospect that his words to the 
Shah might cause violent repression. When he finally met the Shah, 
he was alarmed by his lethargic appearance. During the luncheon, the 
Shah barely spoke or touched his food: “His expression was one of 
hangdog indifference.”5? 

Brzezinski had grown increasingly upset with Turner and the CIA’s 
role in the Iranian crisis. He urged Carter to send a letter to Vance, 
Turner, and himself (so as to disguise that he was the instigator of the 
message) complaining about the state of affairs and the lack of ade- 
quate reporting. On November 11, Carter sent the note that caused 
much resentment in the State Department and the CIA: “To Cy, Zbig, 
Stan—I am not satisfied with the quality of our political intelligence. 
Assess our assets and, as soon as possible, give me a report concerning 
our abilities in the most important areas of the world. Make a joint rec- 
ommendation on what we should do to improve your ability to give me 
political information and advice.” Carter’s anger at the information he 
received concerning Iran was leaked to the press, along with his note, 
which was aired in the media as an embarrassing acknowledgment of 
intelligence failures and Carter’s lack of authority on the issue.54 

The controversy did not go unnoticed in Congress. In mid- 
November, as Gary Sick conducted an internal review on the failures 
of diplomatic reporting, the Select Committee on Intelligence in the 
House of Representatives began to review the failures of intelligence 
reporting on the Iranian crisis. The Committee’s conclusions were 
released in January 1979, with a severe indictment of the CIA’s perfor- 
mance. All intelligence analyses assumed that the Shah would remain 
in power and there was no plan in place to deal with unexpected sce- 
narios, including an internal Iranian crisis. The report blamed both 
the White House and intelligence agencies for insensitivity toward 
“deep-rooted problems” in Iran. Intelligence analysts and policy mak- 
ers “observed the demonstrations complacently.” Confidence in the 
Shah’s ability to stay in power was almost blind and never challenged. 
The assumption that he would be able to reign indefinitely permeated 
all assessments.>+ The most infamous of all the intelligence reports 
that the Committee cited came to be the twenty-three page long 
memorandum, “Iran after the Shah,” released in August that stated 
that Iran was not in a revolutionary or prerevolutionary situation.>> 

In an attempt to quell the controversy, the administration tried to 
play down the significance of the scandal. Cyrus Vance praised Ira- 
nian intelligence reports in a press conference as “adequate to fore- 
see events as they developed.”*° For Carter, good intelligence reports 
would not have made a significant difference, stating that even if they 
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had been able to foresee and anticipate the Iranian crisis, the United 
States lacked the means to decisively impact the unfolding events.57 

As time passed, it became clearer that Washington was gradually 
assimilating the notion that the Shah would not prevail in his stand- 
off with the opposition. In a television interview, Hamilton Jordan 
acknowledged that the White House was already working on possible 
contingency plans regarding the uncertain outcome of the protests. In 
Iran, Jordan’s comments were interpreted as a suggestion that Carter 
had begun to consider the Shah a lost cause.>® 

When Bill Moyers interviewed Jimmy Carter on November 13, 
Carter avoided giving a clear answer as to whether the Shah could 
count on his full backing. “Our inclination is for the Iranian people 
to have a clear expression of their own views and to have a govern- 
ment intact in Iran that accurately expresses the majority view in 
Iran . . . We don’t have any inclination to be involved in the internal 
affairs of another country unless our own security should be directly 
threatened . . . I just think we have learned our lessons the hard way in 
Vietnam and other instances and we have tried to be loyal to our allies 
and loyal to our friends to encourage one person, one vote, majority 
rule, the democratic processes, the protection of human rights.”5? 

In the same interview, Carter expressed his hope that a “coalition 
government” would soon replace Azhari’s “quasi-military govern- 
ment,” which at that time had only been in place for a week. He added 
that some of the criticism the Shah received for running a police state 
was “justified,” but that the majority of the opposition really resented 
his push to democratize Iran and the social reforms he instituted “in 
a very rapid fashion.” When Bill Moyers asked him about his views on 
the outcome of the protests and the fate of the Shah, Carter appeared 
uncertain. “I don’t know what will come eventually.”°° 

On further declarations, Carter expressed his confidence “in the 
Iranian people to make the ultimate judgments about their own gov- 
ernment,” while avoiding giving clear support to the military gov- 
ernment. Carter mainly praised the Shah in his statements for his 
determination to pursue the liberalization process in spite of the 
unrest.°! Carter’s choice of words was intentional. He felt that the 
Shah’s conciliatory moves always came “a few days too late to satisfy 
anyone.” In his memoirs, Carter conceded that his expressions of sup- 
port for the Shah were meant as a way to press him “to act forcefully 
on his own to resolve with his political opponents as many of the 
disputes as possible.”°? 

In a press statement, Vance affirmed on November 13 Washing- 
ton’s determination not to meddle “in the internal affairs” of Iran. In 
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a not so veiled reference to Moscow, Vance added that he expected 
“other countries to conduct themselves in similar fashion.” Yet, he 
stressed that the United States firmly supported “the Shah in his 
efforts to restore domestic tranquility in Iran.”°? 

Vance’s “noninterference” speech was followed by new press guid- 
ance issued by Warren Christopher at the State Department. The 
latest guidelines stressed such things as “the United States had no 
contingency plans or intentions to keep the Shah in power” and that 
Carter’s support for the Shah was not “a blank check” but subject to 
his pursuit of the “liberalization process.” 

Sullivan was convinced that only the fact that the opposition had 
very few lethal weapons preempted Khomeini from calling for an 
armed rebellion. It was a war of attrition by means of strikes, demon- 
strations, and riots because the opposition could not stand up to the 
army as long as it remained united and loyal to the Shah. 

The Azhari government said good-bye to November by releasing 
472 political prisoners. Meanwhile, the Justice Department announced 
that it had named three jurists to investigate the royal family’s assets. 
Sullivan was unmoved by the measures, which he deemed “too little 
and too late.” “Indeed, as his opponents saw the concessions he [the 
Shah] was willing to make, he only whetted their appetite for further 
concessions and convinced them he was on the run.”°7 

Azhari’s announcement was offset by a declaration of mourning 
made by Shariatmadari, Golpayegani, and Hossain Najafi. The joint 
communiqué protested the November 20 events in Mashad, where a 
shrine had been desecrated and several were killed during a confron- 
tation between the security forces and the opposition. Because the 
government tried to avoid any public acknowledgment of the events 
(fearing an explosive reaction), the news took several days to be leaked 
to the public.®* 

The news from Mashad came when the holy month of Muharram 
was about to begin. Many believed that the final showdown between 
the Shah and Khomeini would take place during Muharram. Lasting 
from December 2 to December 30, Muharram is a month of remem- 
brance and mourning, which peaks on the day of Ashura, the tenth 
day of the month, when a grandson of the Prophet and the third 
Imam, Hussein ibn Ali, is remembered for his martyrdom at the battle 
of Karbala. The glories of martyrdom, as well as the wrongs against 
Shia Islam, are brought together with religious fervor. 

It was rumored that thousands of faithful were buying white 
shrouds to wear in protest, while offering themselves as martyrs in 
the struggle against the Shah. In some mosques, the mullahs revealed 
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that Khomeini had a dream in which he died by the sixth day of 
Muharram— December 7. Those mullahs asked Iranians to topple the 
Shah before that day so that Khomeini could die in peace. Khomeini 
followers established comparisons between the Ayatollah and Imam 
Hussein, while painting the Shah as the Sunni ruler, the Caliph Yazid, 
who deceived and butchered the Imam and his family at Karbala.° 
On other metaphors, Carter was presented as Yazid and the Shah as 
Shemr, one of Yazid’s generals. The Shah was also depicted as the 
pharaoh of Egypt, with Khomeini as Moses. Jimmy Carter was given 
the role of the false idol worshipped by the pharaoh.”° 

During the period of Muharram, Iranians repeatedly heard the 
story of Hussein in the mosques, in dramatic representations in public 
squares, in songs, in poems, and in parades, where hundreds were flag- 
ellated on their backs in a mood of frenzy that defied a ban imposed 
by the Shah. Muharram excited the most intense emotions.”! 

In preparation for Muharram, there was a buildup in the oppo- 
sition’s religious rhetoric. The slogans, chants, and shouting at the 
demonstrations became filled with Islamic references. “Iran as become 
Palestine; how can Muslims remain silent?” “The silence of the Mus- 
lims is a betrayal of the Qur’an.” “We have no way but that of the 
Qur’an, we have no Shah but Khomeini.” “Islam is an eternal tree, 
needs the blood of martyrs to grow.” “When we have killed the Shah, 
Carter shall possess Farah.” Khomeini began to be referred to as the 
“idol-smasher.”72 

After deliberating on the issue, Azhari decided to allow the public 
observances of Muharram as long as the mullahs did not seize them 
to stage for politically oriented demonstrations.’* Initially, they con- 
sidered prohibiting all public processions, forcing the religious cer- 
emonies to take place inside the mosques, but the plan was deemed 
unfeasible and dropped. Azhari even agreed to change the curfew 
hours in Tehran to facilitate the religious celebrations. To ensure a 
restrained response from the martial law forces, Sullivan sent Gen- 
eral Gast to coordinate the ground rules with General Oveisi for the 
expected confrontations during Muharram.”+ 

Sullivan’s forecast for the month of December was widespread vio- 
lence, deadly clashes, the broadening of the strikes, and larger dem- 
onstrations. “The shrill calls from Khomeini are avidly received here.” 
More worrying, Sullivan noted that Khomeini had singled out the 
American community in Iran during his latest speech. As a precaution- 
ary measure, the embassy recommended that American citizens stay at 
home and avoid crowds on the streets. “We recommend utmost reti- 
cence by officials in Washington in making public statements in Iran. 
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No matter how carefully they are crafted and what nuances are intro- 
duced. They are spread here in distorted form. Whether by the edi- 
tors of BBC or by mullahs in their sermons, changes are made to give 
official U.S. statements a provocative tenor.” It was the first time that 
Sullivan accused the BBC of distortion. The fact that he linked it to 
the mullahs’ preaching is striking, especially when considering that he, 
along with Parsons, repeatedly defended the BBC before the Shah.”5 

In the first days of December, a massive exodus of Americans pre- 
ceded the Ashura. “I’m increasingly concerned about Iran,” Carter 
wrote in his diary “with holy days beginning Sunday and Khomeini 
calling for massive bloodshed.””6 

There was a concern that a quick drawdown of Americans could 
send a signal that Washington had lost its faith in the Shah. That 
interpretation, cautioned Sullivan, “could start an avalanche of Ira- 
nian desertions and precipitate the disaster.” Sullivan also wanted 
everyone to keep in mind that many of the Americans residing in 
Iran happened to be involved in defense-related businesses and their 
sudden departure could jeopardize the integrity of the Iranian Armed 
Forces. “Senior Iranian military officers have made a point of urg- 
ing us to retain our community here at all costs.” Sullivan acknowl- 
edged that the American community was “the target of intensive 
psychological warfare, threatening telephone calls, firebombing, etc.” 
Such threats and episodes of violence, he explained, “are becoming 
commonplace.””” 

Azhari asked Sullivan that only Americans under great distress be 
evacuated, but that even those departures be carried out with great 
discretion and without publicity. For his part, in a cable to the State 
Department, Sullivan strongly recommended against the evacuation 
of dependents and nonessential personnel on the grounds that it 
would make that security of those remaining in Iran less viable, while 
encouraging further attacks by the demonstrators once they realized 
that the Americans were on the run.78 

Cyrus Vance responded to Sullivan’s cable with instructions to 
explore additional security measures for the American community. 
The State Department set down the idea of congregating Americans 
that lived in isolated locations into large residential protected areas 
where contingents of the Iranian Army could look after them.”? 

After reviewing the situation, it recommended a drawdown of the 
American community from the thirty-five thousand at the time to a 
more manageable number of twenty thousand. The reduced com- 
munity could be more easily protected and evacuated in an emer- 
gency operation should the Shah be overthrown.8° Meanwhile, the 
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departures—labeled as temporary—were voluntary, but encouraged 
for dependents of official US personnel.®! 

After his trip to Iran, Treasury Secretary Mike Blumenthal sug- 
gested consulting George Ball in order to bring a fresh perspective 
on the Iranian crisis. His name came up in a meeting with Brzezinski, 
who confessed to Blumenthal that he did not trust Sullivan nor the 
State Department. Brzezinski said that the only hope was the Iranian 
Army, yet he recognized that neither he nor anyone in the White 
House really understood Iran. Blumenthal thus proposed bringing his 
old friend Ball to provide impartial and sober strategic assessment.*? 
Ball was a renowned lawyer who had served in the State Department 
in the sixties and who Carter had considered for the post of secretary 
of state before appointing Vance.8? Upon Brzezinski’s recommenda- 
tion, he was summoned on November 30 to the White House and 
asked to act as a special consultant.*4 

Gary Sick was instructed to provide Ball all the help he needed to 
carry out the review. To the surprise of many, Ball announced that he 
would not visit Iran, conducting all his research from Washington. 
Ball worked from the NSC offices, but soon established a more fluid 
relationship with the staff at the State Department. Although Brzez- 
inski instructed him not to talk with the State Department’s Iranian 
desk officer, Ball proudly states in his memoir that it was “an instruc- 
tion I, of course, immediately disregarded.” His sympathies were 
with Vance’s side, and abhorred Brzezinski’s efforts for “systemati- 
cally excluding the State Department from the shaping or conduct of 
our Iranian policy.”®° Ball also began consulting with outside experts, 
because of his distrust on the information coming from the govern- 
ment and the intelligence agencies.®° 

Ball soon started having trouble inside the NSC, where he found 
the staff’s views concerning Iran “distorted.” He also developed a 
profound aversion for Brzezinski, whom he thought was trying to 
emulate Kissinger by making of the NSC a mini foreign office that 
excluded the State Department from policy making. Ball resented 
that Brzezinski bypassed Ambassador Sullivan. “He was operating in 
a free-wheeling manner, calling in foreign ambassadors, telephoning 
or sending telegrams to foreign dignitaries outside State Department 
channels, and even hiring a press adviser so he could compete with the 
Secretary of State as the enunciator of United States foreign policy.”°” 
Ball despised even Brzezinski’s personality. He judged Brzezinski 
as an amateur who invented “abstractions that sounded deceptively 
global and profound—at least to Presidents not inoculated by early 
exposure to the practice.”88 
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During the ten days he worked at the NSC, Ball passed relevant 
information onto Vance and Sullivan about Brzezinski’s intentions. 
He told Vance of Brzezinski’s frequent conversations with Zahedi, 
who acted as his liaison in Tehran. Vance rushed to protest before 
Carter, who requested copies of all communications between the 
White House and Iran, effectively ending Brzezinski’s discreet chan- 
nel with Zahedi.*®? In a matter of days, Ball had managed to shut down 
Brzezinski’s backdoor communications with Tehran. 

On December 11, Ball presented Carter with the conclusions of 
his report, which assessed that the Iranian regime was “on the verge 
of collapse” and that the United States could only blame itself for 
the Iranian mess. Ball stated that Carter should pressure the Shah to 
transfer power to a “government responsive the people.” Unqualified 
support for the Shah hurt American interests. In private, Ball said that 
the statements of support for the Shah made Carter seem like the 
“orchestra leader on the Titanic.””° 

Carter had to prevent the Shah from using the army to suppress 
the protests while forcing him to initiate a political transition instead. 
Ball’s main proposal was that the Shah appoint a “Council of Nota- 
bles.” He thought the Shah could no longer appoint another civilian 
government because it would be neither credible nor accepted in Iran. 
The Council of Notables had to be formed by key Iranian figures 
who could manage the transition from the Pahlavi monarchy to a lib- 
eral democracy and negotiate Khomeini’s return. The members of 
the Council had to be carefully chosen so that they represented the 
whole spectrum of Iranian society, with the exception of the com- 
munist element. Ball had already taken the liberty of drafting a first 
list of candidates with the help of the CIA and the State Department. 
Ball also stressed the need to open direct channels of communication 
with Khomeini and his entourage immediately. “We should not . . . 
become the prisoner of a weakened leader out of touch with his own 
people.”?! 

In spite of Brzezinski’s objections, Ball distributed his findings 
among staffers at the NSC and the State Department. Acting Sec- 
retary of State Warren Christopher deemed Ball’s proposal a “useful 
starting point.” Harold Saunders said it reminded him of the demands 
of the moderate opposition in Iran.?? On the other side, Stansfield 
Turner, Harold Brown, Mike Blumenthal, and David Jones expressed 
either their disagreement or strong reservations. Brzezinski was the 
most outspoken critic of Ball’s report. Carter summoned Ball to the 
Oval Office, where, in the presence of Brzezinski, he said that he 
could not accept his recommendations. “He must, he said, continue 
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to support the Shah so long as the Shah wished to remain in Iran. ‘I 
cannot tell another head of State what to do.’” 78 

Yet, Ball was not completely finished. During the course of the 
meeting at the Oval Office, Carter revealed that Brzezinski would 
deal personally with the crisis in a trip to Tehran. The plan was to send 
an unequivocal message of support delivered by a high-ranking offi- 
cial. Only then would the Shah feel personally reassured to take firm 
action. Because the Shah had lost confidence in Sullivan and the State 
Department, he could only trust the message if it was carried by a man 
who had both his and Carter’s confidence.”4 

George Ball was astonished. “With all due respect,” he told Carter, 
“[this] is the worst idea I ever heard.” His blunt response completely 
took Carter by surprise.?° “We must remember . . . that the cutting 
edge of the revolution is anti-Western and specifically anti-American. 
If Brzezinski goes to Tehran, it will immobilize the Shah, since any- 
thing he does after that will be regarded, Mr. President, as an action 
taken on your instructions . . . Whatever he tells the Shah, his very 
presence will greatly heighten and sharpen the anti-American fury and 
you will be held responsible.” With those words, Ball successfully tor- 
pedoed Brzezinski’s trip to Tehran.”° 

The main point of agreement between Vance and Brzezinski 
was that both were increasingly convinced that it was imperative to 
“bypass” the Shah in order to seek an end to the crisis. The State 
Department, Sullivan, and Brzezinski no longer had faith in the 
Shah’s ability to lead a way out of the unrest. While Vance and Sul- 
livan considered the Shah an obstacle to forming a government of 
national reconciliation that would pave the way for a peaceful transi- 
tion, Brzezinski came to regard the Shah as a complication in the cre- 
ation of a truly military government that applied once and for all the 
iron fist policy the crisis required. For his part, the Shah found himself 
in a conundrum. He wanted unambiguous instructions from Wash- 
ington and clear assurances that Carter would back a crackdown. “It 
became increasingly obvious that the Shah wanted the United States 
to take responsibility for the painful decisions to keep Iran intact.” But 
Washington was not ready to suggest such a decision and even less so 
to take on that responsibility. For Brzezinski, the solution was to find 
a general capable of uniting the Iranian Armed Forces and willing to 
make controversial decisions without including the United States in 
them.?” 

Walter Mondale and Cyrus Vance opposed the idea of sanctioning 
a crackdown in Iran. Along with Warren Christopher, they appealed 
to Carter’s human rights record, stressing that a military solution 
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would only result in more chaos and violence. They did not want to 
endorse a Pinochet-type in Iran.?8 

The Shah’s departure would not necessarily bring a commu- 
nist regime, as Vance reminded everyone in a memorandum. His 
departure, however, would surely be marked by a new government 
with anti-Western, nationalist, leftist, Islamic, nonaligned, and non- 
interventionist views. Nevertheless, if the army managed to remain 
united and strong, they could force a compromise by moderating the 
more radical proposals expected from any post-Shah regime. If the 
army reached a deal with the moderate opposition, a close relation- 
ship between the United States and Iran was guaranteed, leaving the 
Soviet Union out.”? 

Having considered the Pahlavis a lost cause, the State Department 
concentrated its efforts on brokering a deal between the army and 
the moderate clergy. The objective was to preserve the integrity of 
the armed forces so that they could act as a counterbalance to the 
opposition after the Shah’s downfall. But Carter did not tilt toward 
Brzezinski or Vance. He opted for an in-between solution that sat- 
isfied no one and stalled the inevitable decision for several weeks. 
Carter refused to back an iron fist policy or a military takeover. He 
also rejected negotiations with Khomeini without the Shah’s knowl- 
edge and permission.! 

Ball’s report and Carter’s unwillingness to take sides again left 
Sullivan without precise instructions. In his memoirs, Sullivan dis- 
missed his regular conversations with the Shah as a “rather empty 
measure.”!°! Ambassador Parsons too felt that continuous discussions 
at Niavaran Palace were becoming pointless. “The activities of the 
Shah and of the government assumed an air of unreality. The Shah 
was besieged with advisers and different advice. Everyone had his pre- 
ferred solution, from government supporters to moderate opposition 
politicians, generally variants on the theme that the Shah must tem- 
porarily withdraw.”!°? The Shah, for his part, grew tired of Sullivan’s 
evasive responses. “Whenever I met Sullivan and asked him to confirm 
these official statements, he promised he would. But a day or two later 
he would return, gravely shake his head and say he had received ‘no 
instructions’ and therefore could not comment.”!0% 

Khomeini called for a general strike beginning on December 2. In 
conversations with American diplomats, some bazaar merchants said 
that they feared for their lives if they did not comply with Khomeini’s 
call for a strike. In his Muharram speech, Khomeini denounced 
American-inspired agrarian reforms that the Shah carried out in the 
sixties as a plot to weaken Iran and benefit the capitalists of the Western 
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world. Khomeini promised that an “Islamic revolution” would soon 
triumph in Iran as well as in other Muslim countries.!°* 

The month of Muharram began at sundown on December 1. “I 
went out into the cool garden . . . scented with rain on dust,” Des- 
mond Harney recalled, “A great beat of sound in the distance came 
to my ears .. . Tens of thousands of voices were shouting ‘God is 
great’ (Allahu Akbar), ceaselessly punctuated by the rattle of gunfire 
and crackle of shots . . . Dogs barked, like ourselves everyone was 
out in the garden listening, or telephoning frantically to friends. It 
sounded like the voice of doom.”!% “You’d think Tehran had been 
transformed into a roaring ocean,” as Ehsan Naraghi observed in con- 
versation with the Shah.!0° 

Huge demonstrations defied the curfew. Tanks were deployed in 
the streets. Khomeini called on the army to join the demonstrators. 
Any who collaborated with the Shah’s regime, he cautioned, would 
be considered an enemy of Islam. The army responded with rifle and 
machine-gun fire. Some testimonies claimed that even the tanks fired 
on certain occasions. 

Actions against Americans increased sharply with the arrival of 
Muharram. Demonstrators threw bombs and rocks at the offices 
of the American corporations. Homemade explosives exploded in a 
residential building where American military advisors lived.!°7 Two 
groups of young demonstrators tried to storm the US Embassy before 
the police dispersed them. In Isfahan, vehicles owned by Americans 
were firebombed. Houses belonging to the MAAG personnel were 
also attacked. Days before, graffiti signs marking the presence of 
Americans had appeared on those buildings. It was an orchestrated 
attack, which was planned after several mullahs called for destroying 
and burning the homes and furniture that belonged to the Ameri- 
can community.!°8 Yet, no one was injured. These actions seemed 
aimed at terrifying Americans, rather than causing them harm. “There 
is a surge in threatening mail, phone calls and messages scrawled on 
buildings,” Sullivan reported.!° “Anti-Americanism plays significant 
role in animating demonstrators.” !!0 

The chaos unleashed by the beginning of Muharram dashed mod- 
est improvements in oil production. By early December, the Azhari 
government had managed to raise the production to 3.8 million 
barrels per day—still lagging behind the usual 5.9 million. With the 
upsurge in the strikes and unrest, oil production swiftly came down to 
1.3 million barrels a day. Half of the diminished output was destined 
to domestic consumption and the other half to fulfill Iran’s contracts 
and obligations with foreign governments and corporations where 
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possible. From Paris, Khomeini threatened to cut off all oil supplies to 
countries that kept supporting the Shah.!!! 

Blackouts in Tehran became more frequent as the days passed.!!? 
The situation grew so desperate that Iran was obliged to ask Kuwait, 
Bahrain, Saudi Arabia, and other Gulf countries for urgent supplies of 
kerosene and gas. As a quick solution, tankers loaded with kerosene 
and gas oil destined for Italy and Indonesia were asked to divert their 
routes and go to Iran.!!8 

On December 7, Dariush Forouhar and Karim Sanjabi were 
released from prison. They soon announced that they would join, 
along with the rest of the National Front members, the demonstra- 
tions scheduled for Ashura and Tassua, which is the second major day 
of Muharram after Ashura. The government announced that it would 
allow the demonstrations if the organizers promised to keep them 
peaceful. 

In advance of the demonstrations, armed forces deployed in Teh- 
ran retreated to the northern part of the city where the affluent resi- 
dential neighborhoods and government buildings were located. With 
major trouble expected there, the southern districts, comprising two- 
thirds of the capital were abandoned. Yet the demonstrations proved 
to be mostly peaceful. 

The Tassua and Ashura processions proved to be “awe-inspiring 
in their scale, orderliness and unity of purpose.” They became the 
biggest demonstrations of the revolution. Hundreds of thousands 
marched through the streets demanding the Shah’s downfall and the 
establishment of an Islamic republic.!!4 “There was not a soldier or a 
policeman to be seen anywhere,” Parsons observed. The sheer scale 
of the demonstrations made a profound impression in Washington 
and Tehran. After the Ashura demonstration, a mullah addressed the 
crowd, announcing that all opposition groups had agreed to consider 
Khomeini as the leader of the revolution. For that point on, Kho- 
meini commanded the various opposition groups until the Shah was 
deposed. 

The Iranian opposition was trying to convey a message that they 
were capable of running an orderly transition. They were not a bunch 
of chaotic, violent, and inexpert dissidents, as the Shah tried to por- 
tray them.!!5 The opposition used the Ashura demonstration to show 
their capability to stage huge demonstrations that were organized and 
secured by hundreds of responsible volunteers. No acts of provoca- 
tion took place and thousands of demonstrators obeyed established 
guidelines. The people of Iran seemed ready and willing to faithfully 
obey their directives. In a memorandum, the CIA recognized that the 
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ability to orchestrate the demonstrations gave “the religious opposi- 
tion in Iran an organizational strength which distinguishes it from 
any other group within the opposition.” The demonstrations were 
the “most impressive display of organizational ability thus far seen 
in the recent incidents of civil unrest in Iran.” The Shah, in contrast, 
appeared weaker and unable to provide that kind of organization amid 
the unrest.!!6 

After the Ashura and Tassua demonstrations, an anonymous mani- 
festo containing the opposition’s seventeen common points began 
circulating in Tehran. The first point stated that Khomeini was the 
leader of the whole opposition, the second that their aim was to over- 
throw the “regime,” the third pertained to their goal of implementing 
an “Islamic republic,” and the fourth was their commitment to the 
defense of “human rights.” Subsequent points combined promises 
to implement all the “religious demands,” ensure the completion of 
“women’s emancipation,” a new agricultural reform, and the release 
of all political prisoners.!!” Yet, the devil was in the details. The long 
version of the manifesto, which began circulating several days after, 
contained several nuances and amendments. In the second version, to 
Sullivan’s relief, the third point did not directly call for the establish- 
ment of an Islamic republic, but rather for the “rule of Islamic social 
and individual justice . . . on the basis of the votes of the people.” It 
was followed by an assertion that religious minorities could remain in 
Iran as long as they respected “Islamic law.” The point about wom- 
en’s emancipation called for respect of their rights and freedoms with- 
out making any reference to the word “emancipation.” Another point 
was added calling for an end to the “imperialism of east and west.” 
On the economy-related aspects of the manifesto, there was a call for 
a distribution of wealth and the end of human greed. To achieve that 
objective, the manifesto stated that Iran must end its dependence on 
foreign goods and markets and become self-sufficient. !!8 

The manifesto was part of a strategy to put opposition figures close 
to Khomeini in the spotlight. After massive attendance at the Ashura 
demonstration, the religious opposition made an effort to clarify its 
stance and familiarize Iran with its members. “People we had never 
heard of became household names: Yazdi, Gotbzadeh, Bani-Sadr” as 
Manucher Farmanfarmaian wrote in his memoirs, “Opposition emis- 
saries began to go back and forth between Tehran and Paris, and every 
word Khomeini said became a matter of record.”!!? 

Contacts with the opposition intensified during Muharram in 
order to reach a deal between the Shah and the opposition that would 
guarantee a peaceful solution to the crisis. It was based on George 
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Ball’s Council of Notables idea, which, after having been rejected by 
Carter, served as a model for a new proposal in the form of establish- 
ing a Regency Council. Like Ball’s scheme for a Council of Nota- 
bles, the Regency Council consisted in the Shah’s appointment of 
several prominent Iranians who were acceptable to the opposition. 
The Regency Council would run Iran in the Shah’s name during his 
absence. Applying reforms to democratize Iran, the Regency Council 
was meant to oversee a transition toward constitutional democracy 
or a republic form of government. Ultimately, Iranians would get to 
decide whether or not to strip the Shah of his power. 

On December 4, Nasser Minatchi informed John Stempel that 
Ayatollahs Montazeri, Taleqani, and Rafsanjani were soon departing 
for Paris to discuss the idea of a Regency Council with Khomeini. 
Minatchi, accompanied by Bazargan, had already presented similar 
proposals to Khomeini during Emami’s government. As expected, 
Khomeini rejected the latest offer to compromise and announced that 
he would never recognize a Regency Council.!?° 

Sullivan was attracted to the idea of a Regency Council because it 
would entail getting rid of the Shah while preempting Khomeini from 
assuming complete control of Iran. Sullivan had faith in the viability 
of the Regency Council, which would give voice and authority to the 
moderate elements of the opposition and avoid a charismatic indi- 
vidual assuming the role of power broker in post-Shah Iran.!*! David 
McGaffey, consul general in Isfahan, questioned Sullivan’s analysis, 
pointing to a series of reports that found experienced and more politi- 
cally skilled opposition leaders in a mood of despair and yielding their 
authority toward younger and more radical mullahs. The reasonable 
opposition leaders that Sullivan appreciated, as McGaffey noted, were 
disheartened and felt that they would be shut out of power regardless 
of the revolution’s results. The revolution belonged to the clergy and 
to students, who fought for a complete break with the past and were 
not willing to compromise.!?? 

Carter no longer displayed confidence in the Shah’s ability to sort 
out the crisis. When he was asked during a press conference if he 
expected the Shah to survive the crisis, Carter responded with a con- 
fusing statement, saying, “I don’t know. I hope so. This is something 
in the hands of the people of Iran . . . We primarily want an absence 
of violence and bloodshed and stability. We personally prefer that the 
Shah maintain a major role in the government, but that is a decision 
for the Iranian people to make.”!?8 

On December 3, Sullivan informed the State Department that the 
Shah was prepared to transfer most of his political power with the 
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exception of his authority over the Iranian Armed Forces.!*4 Upon 
instruction from Vance, the US Embassy began examining Iranian 
constitutional law to find a basis for the legality of a Regency Coun- 
cil.!25 By December 13, Sullivan was relieved to report that Iranian 
law allowed for the creation of the Regency Council.!?¢ If the armed 
forces resisted demonstrators’ provocations and did not carry out a 
crackdown, Sullivan wrote, the Regency Council, with a coalition 
government, had a chance.!?7 

Stansfield Turner thought the Shah’s chances of remaining in 
power were about fifty-fifty. On December 8, he advised Vance and 
Brzezinski to have a coherent response ready for the downfall of the 
Pahlavis, which he thought could be in just a matter of days. Turner 
still thought that the Iranian government should be asked to suppress 
the demonstrations, but he recognized that it was “inadvisable that 
they attempt to stop the religious processions” during Muharram.!?8 

On December 13, Henry Precht met with Ibrahim Yazdi, who 
was considered to be one of the leading tacticians among Khomei- 
ni’s advisors.!?? A lunch at Dominique’s Restaurant in Paris was the 
highest-level meeting between the Carter administration and Khomei- 
ni’s entourage to date. Weeks before, Carter vetoed a meeting between 
Gary Sick and Yazdi over concerns that it would risk the United States’ 
relationship with the Shah. By mid-December there appeared to be no 
such concern about the Shah’s reaction. Precht’s mission was to gain 
knowledge of Khomeini’s views and intentions. Yazdi’s goal was to 
reassure Washington about Khomeini’s rise to power. After complain- 
ing about how long they had been dismissed by American diplomats, 
Yazdi insisted that it was time for the United States to abandon the 
Shah. “The U.S. was crucial, Yazdi said. If the U.S. withdrew its sup- 
port of the Shah, he would fall immediately. If the support continued, 
the U.S. would suffer the same fate as the Shah in Iran.” He insisted 
that a compromise for allowing the Shah to remain in Iran was impos- 
sible, regardless of whether he remained as a figurehead alone.!9° 

Although Yazdi reassured him that Khomeini had nothing to do 
with the episodes of violence and the terrorist attacks against US inter- 
ests in Iran, he left the door open on the possibility that Khomeini 
would later issue a call for attacks against Americans. He claimed it 
would all depend on Carter’s actions. Yazdi elaborated on Khomeini’s 
triumphal return, stating that he would name a provisional cabinet 
until free elections were held. The Islamic republic of Iran would 
enforce the freedom of expression and the press, including the right to 
criticize Islam. Iran would not resemble the Saudi society, which Yazdi 
dismissed as tribal and medieval. Although an Iran under Khomeini 
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would no longer sell oil to Israel or South Africa, it would refrain from 
taking part in military action against Israel. Iran would continue to 
export oil to the United States, but Yazdi refused to clarify whether 
or not Iran intended to join Arab oil embargoes against the United 
States during times of crisis.!31 

“On parting,” as Precht wrote, “we agreed that neither of us would 
acknowledge that there had been any official contact between Kho- 
meini and the U.S. Government.” Precht concluded that, although 
some of Yazdi’s points sounded amateurish, especially those concern- 
ing international relations, “they know how to operate in Iran in a way 
the Shah’s people have forgotten.” !%? 

Mehdi Bazargan, who would become Iran’s prime minister after 
the revolution, was the next prominent member of Khomeini’s entou- 
rage to be approached by American diplomats. Bazargan declared 
that after the Shah’s downfall, Iran would maintain “friendly” rela- 
tions with the United States and would even “continue to ship oil to 
Israel.” Khomeini had a clear road map, Bazargan assured. After the 
Shah’s downfall, he intended to lead a provisional government that 
would oversee the call for free elections and the creation of a con- 
stitutional assembly. The Iranian people would be free to revise the 
constitution and decide on whether or not to continue with the mon- 
archy or opt for an Islamic republic. The transition would be peaceful, 
Bazargan indicated, and no military officers would be executed. The 
members of the old regime would be given the opportunity to leave 
the country with the Shah and, most important, Iran would remain 
fiercely “anti-communist.”!#4 

The military government’s attempt to raise oil production failed to 
stem decline, leaving the total per day production at a new record low 
of 1.34 million barrels. A call issued to all civil servants to return to 
work or face dismissal and loss of pay did not have the intended effect 
since Khomeini urged Iranians to continue with the strikes. Khomeini 
also called on Iranians to withhold their taxes and observe a national 
day of mourning on December 18. Fearing irrelevance, the National 
Front quickly followed up by issuing a call that was almost identical to 
the one issued by the Ayatollah.!*4 

After Ashura, Isfahan became the revolution’s new hotspot. Pro- 
Shah demonstrations were staged, resulting in the looting of the 
bazaar and other stores identified with the opposition. People were 
harassed in the streets and forced to prove their allegiance to the Shah. 
The opposition responded with a renewed wave of demonstrations 
and riots. By December 17, the death toll was estimated at eighty- 
five. Arak, Shiraz, Abadan, Tabriz, and Mashad were also the scene 
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of pro-Shah demonstrations, which, in the case of Tabriz, ended in 
deadly clashes with the opposition.!*> In the nearby town of Naja- 
fabad, the opposition’s ire was directed against the Bahai community. 
Some Bahais were beaten and killed in the streets. In Shiraz, several 
Bahais were raped and killed. Demonstrators occupied a Bahai-owned 
sugar factory in Shirvan and forcibly evicted Bahai employees.!%° 

In a surprising move, Azhari ordered all disturbances to cease 
regardless of their political motive. It was the first time the govern- 
ment made no distinction between pro- and anti-Shah demonstrators. 
Azhari’s declaration led some to believe that the army was moving 
toward a position of neutrality between the Pahlavis and the clergy.°” 

The bazaar had long been asking for the army’s protection, but the 
troops, especially the conscripts, increasingly became more reluctant 
to intervene. In Tabriz, the troops revolted when asked to quell dem- 
onstrations. The incident was widely reported in the BBC, arousing 
fears that the Shah was losing control of the army. The government, 
up to that point, managed to keep problems in the armed forces a 
secret. The events at Tabriz were followed by riots in Mashad, which 
rogue soldiers led. Mashad’s violent clashes arose because several 
doctors and hospital staff members in Mashad refused to attend to a 
sergeant’s dying daughter because they were on strike. The girl even- 
tually died and, outraged, the sergeant’s comrades attacked the hospi- 
tal, killing several doctors. Similar events happened across the country 
where hospital staff refused to attend to members of the armed forces 
in a show of sympathy for the opposition.!%8 

The prospect of a disintegrating military was a nightmarish scenario 
for Washington. Sullivan reported that the armed forces were disen- 
chanted with Azhari’s lack of forceful action and resolve. Although 
the armed forces remained loyal to the Shah, especially among the 
higher cadres, a sentiment of frustration and apathy prevailed.!%? The 
army continued to carry out their assignments and comply with all 
orders to enforce martial law, but Sullivan cautioned that their cohe- 
sion had been weakened by a lack of leadership.!*° 

When Azhari decided to reopen the schools, widespread riots and 
student demonstrations followed. Many schools had to be closed 
again and troops were dispatched to Tehran University to deal with 
the demonstrators.!+! On December 23, Sullivan reported on Paul 
Grim’s assassination; he was acting head manager of operations 
for the Oil Service Company of Iran (OSCO) in Ahwaz. The news 
came while alarmed Americans reported receiving threatening calls 
exhorting them to abandon Iran before January 9 or face the same 
fate, 
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The following day, on Christmas Eve, crowds gathered around the 
US Embassy. Shouting “Yankee go home,” the demonstrators began 
to throw rocks and burn objects found at the compound. The main 
gate was broken and a car was burned.!43 When the excited crowds 
attacked the front gate, throwing stones, pieces of brick, and other 
debris, Sullivan ordered the marines to launch tear-gas grenades but 
refused to give them permission to fire their weapons. Some demon- 
strators succeeded in climbing the walls and the gate was almost torn 
down. Only after Sullivan allowed the marines to fire their automatic 
weapons into the air did the protesters disperse. !44 

The last days of December brought a renewed wave of violence. 
The American Consulate in Tabriz was attacked. Roving bands look- 
ing for expatriates and forcing bystanders to shout “Death to the 
Shah!” spread fear and destruction across Iran. The number of Ira- 
nians armed in the streets increased, along with fuel shortages and 
blackouts, but Iranians were spared the worst effects of the outages 
because of uncommonly warm weather that year.!45 Striking Iranian 
oil workers announced that they were ready to return to work if 
the government assured that all oil production (at a historic low of 
231,000 barrels per day) would be used for domestic consumption 
and that exports to Israel would stop.!4° 

Months of unrest and strikes had left Tehran desolated. “To cap 
all,” complained Desmond Harney, “the rubbish men had gone on 
strike and youths set fire to the garbage heaps scattered in the streets. 
Troops blocked certain streets and some gangs went around shouting. 
What a soiled, graffiti-scrawled mess the town is becoming. Increas- 
ingly empty too as the petrol strike bites.” !47 

Not surprisingly, the number of Iranian citizens requesting stu- 
dent visas to go to the United States increased sharply.!48 Rumors of 
terrorist plots to kill Americans on New Year’s Eve spread, ranging 
from an attempt to poison the food at “The Boat Club” in Abadan to 
bomb threats at several airports.!#? Although dissidents stormed the 
headquarters of the Iranian—American Society, no terrorist attack took 
place. Iranian troops posted to protect the embassy easily dispersed 
small groups of young people trying to reach the compound. 

Employees of American oil companies began to be evacuated on 
emergency flights beginning on December 30.!5° Two days before, 
Vance, after a meeting with Secretary Brown and Brzezinski, had 
informed Sullivan of concrete steps to take in order to drastically 
reduce American presence in Iran. Vance also declared that those who 
had already left Iran would not be allowed to return until further 
notice.!51 


CHAPTER 10 
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At Niavaran Palace, the month of December was consumed with 
plans for finding an alternative to Azhari’s military government. The 
idea was to replace Azhari with a true coalition government in which 
the opposition was also represented. It was still not clear if the Shah 
would opt for a Regency Council or if he would remain in Iran at all. 
For weeks, Sullivan received reports with names of leaders that the 
Shah was considering for the new government, including Ali Amini, 
Abbas Amir-Entezam, or Shapour Bakhtiar.! 

The Shah’s first choice was Dr. Gholam Sadeghi, a member of the 
National Front who had served in Mosaddeq’s cabinet. The Shah was 
pleased that Sadeghi agreed “without conditions” from the very first 
moment. The Shah also appreciated the fact that Sadeghi did not ask 
him to leave Iran and instead asked for the creation of a Regency 
Council. Yet, the Shah decided that he could not stay in Iran after 
naming a Regency Council.? Sadeghi was given until December 25 to 
choose his government, but the task proved to be beyond his capacity. 
Sanjabi and other opposition leaders publicly rejected the offer to join 
the government, leaving Sadeghi without a cabinet. After Sadeghi’s 
efforts with the National Front were frustrated, the Shah was forced 
to seek another man for the job.* 

Gradually, the Shah began consider the idea of an extended absence 
from the country. He initially floated the idea of retiring to a navy base 
in Bandar Abbas on the Persian Gulf, thus removing himself from 
the political scene and leaving room for others to maneuver in the 
new government, while still technically staying inside Iran. A second 
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possible destination was Kish Island, his vocational retreat, which 
would allow him to disguise his departure from the capital as a well- 
deserved rest.* 

Vance thought that the time had come to loosen America’s ties to 
the Shah and authorize Sullivan to mediate between the “responsible 
political elements,” the opposition, and the army in order to establish 
a government of national reconciliation that ensured a fiercely anti- 
communist Iran. The coalition government, as Vance stated, would 
“guide Iran from autocracy to whatever new regime the Iranian peo- 
ple themselves decided upon, whether constitutional monarchy or 
Islamic republic.”> 

On December 18, General Azhari had a heart attack, which left 
him in bed during his last days as prime minister. The weight of the 
circumstances had proved to be too much for Azhari’s delicate health. 
Officials hid his medical condition from Iranians but Azhari’s mysteri- 
ous disappearance encouraged rumors. Senior officials began sending 
their families to Europe and America.° 

Ambassador Sullivan visited Azhari on December 21. The general 
received him in pajamas, lying in bed, and with an oxygen bottle that 
helped him to breathe. Sullivan knew nothing of Azhari’s health trou- 
bles and the scene took him completely by surprise. Azhari wanted 
Sullivan to know that the Iranian Armed Forces were demoralized. 
“The effect of their orders, which permitted them only to fire in the 
air, no matter how badly they were abused or how heavily they were 
pressed, left them in a state of shock.” He asked Sullivan to mediate 
with the Shah and to press him to make up his mind on the necessity of 
taking forceful action. Yet, instead of presenting Azhari’s case before 
the Shah, Sullivan reported the details of his conversation with Azhari 
to Washington, using his desperate request to prove that he was right 
about the Shah’s imminent downfall. The army was unable to restore 
order, as Sullivan wrote in his cable to Washington, and there was no 
reason to believe that this time it would do any better. The only way 
out was to intensify contact with the opposition in order to reach an 
agreement with the armed forces. Washington didn’t respond to his 
suggestion, which Sullivan took as a green light to accelerate negotia- 
tions with the opposition.” 

Privately, Azhari expressed his belief that Saudi Arabia had per- 
suaded the United States to get rid of the Shah. If that was not the 
case, why had Carter pushed the Shah so hard on reforms while 
remaining silent on the abuses committed in Saudi Arabia? “And what 
we were to make of America’s policy of forcing democracy down our 
throats,” he lamented “even as it humored the monarchy of Saudi 
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Arabia? Its condemnation of the Shah’s track record in human rights 
and its silence on the Saudi front? Besides, how had the United States 
suddenly become the world’s arbiter of human rights?”8 

On December 26, the Shah summoned Sullivan to Niavaran and 
asked what Carter wanted him to do. As was customary, Sullivan 
answered that the United States supported his efforts to restore order. 
The Shah then asked if Washington would support an iron fist policy 
if it were necessary to restore order, even if it caused widespread vio- 
lence. Sullivan responded by saying that he could not make Carter 
responsible for decisions that were up to him. “We’re walking a tight- 
rope in Iran,” Carter wrote in his diary, “giving the Shah every assur- 
ance but encouraging him to be decisive. He’s been just the opposite, 
which has aggravated an already bad situation.”? 

On December 28, after a meeting with Brzezinski, Carter decided 
to send a message urging the Shah to end the period of uncertainty 
and make a decision. Carter reminded the Shah that he had the 
“steady” support of the United States. The message also informed the 
Shah that Carter favored a new civilian government, but if that was 
not possible, the message acknowledged the option of a “firm military 
government” that would do whatever it considered necessary to end 
chaos and disorder in Iran. If neither option satisfied the Shah, Carter 
recommended the establishment of a Regency Council.!° 

Carter’s letter to the Shah marked the end of his monarchy.!! After 
the opposition’s rejection, no coalition government was feasible. The 
language in Carter’s letter avoided clarifying Washington’s support 
for a true military government and the Shah was unwilling to enact 
an iron fist policy without Carter’s explicit backing. The Shah was 
also reluctant to make any decision that could result in bloodshed. “A 
dictator may survive by slaughtering his people, a king cannot act in 
such a way,” he famously stated.!* The only option left was leaving the 
country and both Carter and the Shah realized this. 

“The situation in Iran varies from bad to terrible,” Carter wrote, 
“We instructed Sullivan to tell the Shah that if he couldn’t form a 
civilian or military government that would restore peace and reduce 
bloodshed, to consider a Regency Council—which means he would 
have to abdicate. He responded fairly well to this suggestion. I 
asked if he could find asylum in the United States. Sullivan replied 
affirmatively.”!? 

The Shah offered the post of prime minister to Shapour Bakhtiar, 
who had been one of the leading members of the National Front 
during the past twenty years. Bakhtiar had served in Mosaddeq’s 
cabinet in 1953. A moderate liberal, he was imprisoned for several 
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years because of his opposition to the Shah. In his memoirs, Bakhtiar 
defended his decision to lead a government appointed by the Shah on 
the belief that it constituted the best alternative to communists and 
clergy taking over Iran. 

From the beginning, Vance cast doubts on Bakhtiar’s credentials 
as a member of the opposition. Like Sullivan, Vance thought that 
Bakhtiar could not lead a government of national reconciliation. 
“Well-informed Iranian here tells us that Bakhtiar has not been as 
thoroughgoing an oppositionist as he makes out to be. During the 
quiet years, regime took care of him handsomely by having . . . appoint 
him to lucrative technical positions with two sugar firms.”!+ 

On December 31, it was announced that Bakhtiar would form a 
civilian government. “What he had seen happen to his father was now 
happening to him,” Farmanfarmaian lamented, “The West had turned 
its back on him. In his hour of need his allies had decided he could be 
dispensed with like an old shoe.”!5 

On January 2, the Shah made his first public appearance in two 
months to announce that he was ready to go on vacation once 
Bakhtiar’s new government was firmly installed. As the Shah spoke, 
Sullivan wrote to Washington advising against any praise of Bakhtiar 
or the Shah. If American officials started talking about Bakhtiar and 
the opportunity his government represented, Sullivan argued, it 
would mean “the kiss of death” for the nascent civilian government.!° 
His cable was not well received by Carter, who asked Vance to instruct 
Sullivan to refrain from encouraging any line of action. He was just 
expected to “listen and report.”!7 

Yet, Sullivan’s next cable to Washington proposed asking the Shah 
to abdicate. He stated that there was unanimous agreement in Iran— 
with the notorious exception of a few military officers—that the Shah 
had to leave. Sullivan believed that the Shah would only depart the 
scene as soon as possible if Carter told him to do so. The risk of fur- 
ther inaction was a military coup, he cautioned.!8 

On January 3, a meeting was convened at the White House to 
debate Sullivan’s cable. Vance argued for the Shah to relinquish com- 
plete control of the situation whereas Brzezinski opposed the idea 
of telling the Shah what to do. It would convey the impression that 
Carter wanted a policy of disengagement from the Iranian crisis, 
thus weakening America’s allies in the country. If the Shah were to 
leave, Brzezinski argued, the United States needed a strategy to reas- 
sure the Iranian military that America was not leaving the scene and 
would back them if further military confrontation arose.!? Yet, no 
one backed Brzezinski at the meeting, which ended with a message 
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that encouraged the Shah to leave Iran. Sullivan was also instructed to 
speak with military leaders and tell them to hold their control of the 
armed forces. 

The question of the Iranian Armed Forces’ integrity was of such 
importance that, after consulting with General David Jones, Brown, 
and Vance, Carter decided to send an American general to Tehran 
with the task of holding the Iranian Armed Forces together.?° Cart- 
er’s motives also responded to the unspoken reason that he did not 
trust the information and advice Sullivan provided. Pointedly, Sullivan 
was not consulted or informed of the dispatch of an American gen- 
eral to Iran. Carter wanted a military officer who was a “strong and 
competent American representative,” qualities he did not attribute to 
Sullivan.?! 

Deputy Secretary of Defense Charles Duncan was the first to sug- 
gest Robert E. Huyser, deputy commander in chief of the US Euro- 
pean Command, as a suitable candidate for working closely with the 
Iranian military. Huyser was mainly instructed to prevent the army 
from collapsing and its leaders from deserting, as well as to ensure 
that advanced and sensitive military equipment sold to Iran was pro- 
tected, particularly the F-14s and their weapons. There was little con- 
sensus on whether or not Huyser should convince the Iranian military 
to abandon its sacred oath of obedience to the Shah and transfer its 
loyalties to Bakhtiar’s government.?” Finally, thanks to Brzezinski’s 
pressure, Huyser was additionally informed that the United States 
considered the Iranian Armed Forces the ultimate guarantors of sta- 
bility in Iran, a nod to the fact that they could take power if the situ- 
ation grew desperate.”? 

Vance believed that the Iranian Army would be unable to govern 
Iran and restore order, given the lack of clear leader among its gener- 
als. But Brzezinski thought that, once Washington backed a coup, 
a military leader would emerge from among the generals. Brzezin- 
ski hoped that the Iranian Army would interpret Huyser’s arrival as 
proof that Washington was ready to back them if they decided to take 
action. Huyser’s instructions specified that the triumph of a govern- 
ment “friendly to the United States” in Iran was of “vital” impor- 
tance to the Carter administration. Huyser’s instructions deliberately 
avoided any clear reference to Bakhtiar, leaving the door open, or so 
Brzezinski hoped, to the establishment of a military government to 
restore order by force if necessary.*4 

Before Huyser even departed Brussels, there was already deep divi- 
sion about the purpose of his mission in Washington. For Brzezinski, 
it consisted of “keeping the Iranian military in readiness” to step in if 
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the Bakhtiar option failed.25 Brown, Duncan, and Schlesinger shared 
this assessment. But for Vance, Christopher (who attended many of 
the meetings in Vance’s place), and Mondale, Huyser’s mission was to 
ensure that the Iranian Armed Forces supported Bakhtiar and to pre- 
vent the army from disbanding so that it could act as a counterbalance 
to the opposition in a peaceful and orderly transition in case Bakhtiar’s 
government collapsed. 

As Robert Huyser was dispatched to Tehran, Carter went to attend 
the Guadeloupe Summit of Western Allies in the French West Indies. 
Once in Guadeloupe, an urgent phone meeting had to be convened: 
Sullivan had just informed the State Department that the Iranian Army 
was ready to take action, carry out a massive crackdown, and preempt 
the Shah from leaving the country. Vance and Mondale urged express- 
ing to the Iranian generals that Washington would not support the 
plan. Brzezinski was “dismayed” by the rush to prevent a solution 
that was “clearly in the collective interest of the West.” He tried to 
present his case as forcefully as he could. “I indicated right away to 
the President that in my view what had to be done ought to be done 
and that we would shoulder massive historical responsibility if we pre- 
vented the military and the Shah from doing what they finally decided 
to do.” Faced with another division among his advisors, Carter again 
opted for an ambiguous response: Sullivan was to refrain from reply- 
ing to the military, as well as stop insisting that the Shah leave the 
country. Without a clear signal from Carter, the Iranian military soon 
backtracked.?° Carter wanted to avoid a dispute between the Shah 
and the Iranian military, which he considered “our only two ties to 
future sound relationships with Iran.” For the moment, Carter saw no 
other viable alternative: “We are sticking with the Shah until we see 
some clear alternative.”?7 

During the improvised phone meeting in Guadeloupe, they also 
discussed opening a channel of communication with Khomeini. Vance 
pressed Carter to authorize the contact, which he volunteered to per- 
sonally oversee. Brzezinski opposed the initiative on the grounds that 
it would signal that the United States lacked faith in Bakhtiar, further 
demoralizing the army and risking the desertion of its leaders. Brzezinski 
insisted that any contact with Khomeini had to first receive the Shah’s 
consent.?® Carter ultimately rejected Vance’s proposal on the grounds 
that it might be interpreted as an act of treason against the Shah. The 
United States, he thought, could not solve Iran’s unrest by leaving the 
Iranian authorities out of negotiations.?? Carter nevertheless agreed to 
convey a message to Khomeini through the French, asking the Ayatol- 
lah to cease all destabilizing activities and give Bakhtiar a chance.*° 
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The day after his arrival in Tehran, Vance called Robert Huyser and 
directed him to ignore the instructions he had received and refrain 
from making any contact with the Iranian Armed Forces until Sul- 
livan reported on his last meeting with the Shah.*! Huyser immedi- 
ately sensed the division between the State Department, the Defense 
Department, and the White House. He soon learned that Sullivan 
had no faith in his mission. “Sullivan’s assessment is that if the Shah 
leaves, Bakhtiar has a chance; if the Shah stays in Iran, Bakhtiar has 
no chance.”°? 

The next day Huyser received another cable from Vance informing 
him that he could in fact proceed as previously instructed. At the time, 
the Iranian military’s leadership was composed of General Toufanian, 
acting minister of war, General Abbas Gharabaghi, commander of the 
gendarmerie and chief of the supreme commander’s staff, General 
Amir Hossein Rabii, chief of the Air Force, Admiral Kamaladdin Mir 
Habiballahi, chief of the Iranian Navy, and General Abdol Ali Badrei, 
chief of the Ground Forces and the Imperial Guard—who had just 
replaced General Oveisi. 

All the generals spoke perfect English, most of them had been 
trained in the United States, and all of them had close ties with Amer- 
ica. They were all loyal to the Shah and, as Huyser observed, “they 
almost worshipped him.”%? But the generals met with the Shah sepa- 
rately and only on social occasions did they all confer together with 
him. The Shah maintained absolute control of the armed forces, hav- 
ing carefully prevented any one of them from emerging as a leader or 
assuming control beyond the responsibilities bestowed upon them. 
They accepted the fact that the Shah held no joint meetings and that 
there was lack of coordination. The Shah made all final decisions and 
created a climate of competitiveness among the top military officials. 
Yet, this system prevented the military from acting in a coordinated 
manner without the Shah’s active involvement. 

Huyser quickly realized that some Iranian generals resented Sulli- 
van, whom they accused of having imposed his pessimism on the Shah 
before convincing him to leave. During his meeting with the Iranian 
generals, some, frustrated, burst into a diatribe against the United 
States for watching idly while Iran collapsed. Toufanian told Huyser 
that the Shah could not leave Iran and that, if he did so, his regime 
and the armed forces would surely collapse. Huyser tried to instill in 
Toufanian the idea that the military’s loyalty should be to the nation 
and the Iranian people, which were the only things that lasted; lead- 
ers come and go, Huyser argued, and they should stay, prioritizing 
the country over one man. “The Shah is not just a man. He is the 
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country,” Toufanian rebutted.*+ More worryingly, almost all of the 
generals expressed their desire to leave Iran with the Shah. Huyser had 
to persuade them to stay in the country and start working as a team. 

Prior to the formation of his government, Bakhtiar laid down sev- 
eral conditions before the Shah: He would personally choose each 
member of his cabinet, he would approve legislation guaranteeing 
freedom of the press and speech, he would dissolve the SAVAK as 
well as the Pahlavi Foundation, and he would make sure that politi- 
cal prisoners were released. He also timidly suggested that the Shah 
would have to abandon the country while his government ended the 
crisis. The Shah, resigned, accepted all of Bakhtiar’s demands, which 
meant giving him complete control of Iran. In return, Bakhtiar reas- 
sured the Shah of his loyalty to the crown and reminded him that the 
painful measures he would implement were only meant for the good 
of the country.*° 

Indifferent to the news of a new government sensitive to the 
demands of the moderate opposition, Khomeini continued to move 
forward with his plans for an Islamic republic. In a televised inter- 
view with French journalists, Khomeini stressed that he envisioned a 
“republic as in France,” with an elected parliament and president, but 
with an Islamic flavor.*° 

Although the Shah’s departure was a given fact, Zahedi and the 
military tried to dispel rumors about his planned “temporary leave of 
absence.”” On the other side, Washington rushed to pave the way for 
his departure as soon as Bakhtiar’s government was established. Before 
the Shah had even announced his final decision, the State Department 
released a press statement that assured that the Shah would be wel- 
comed into the United States.*8 The press release also made it clear 
that Carter still expected the Shah to remain head of state even if he 
abandoned the country.*? “We all thought the Shah would have to 
leave,” as Carter wrote in his diary during the very first days of Janu- 
ary, “and he needs to be decisive in doing so.”4° 

On January 3, Bakhtiar formally became prime minister after gain- 
ing the Majlis’ approval. In his first address, Bakhtiar presented his 
government as the last chance for avoiding a bloodbath or a military 
coup.*! In a nod to Mosaddeq, he pointed out that he was the first 
prime minister in twenty-five years to be truly running the affairs of 
the country. In a press conference, Bakhtiar also announced that his 
government would stop selling oil to Israel, a decision taken “on reli- 
gious grounds.”4? 

Following the Majlis’ approval, Carter conveyed a message to 
Bakhtiar that expressed his best wishes for the almost impossible 
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task bestowed upon him. “It is a time that calls for strong, wise and 
compassionate leadership. I want you to know that the United States 
stands ready to give you our full support as you and your colleagues 
guide Iran through the difficult weeks ahead.”43 

Bakhtiar received timid applause from Shariatmadari and other cler- 
gymen, but Bazargan and Sanjabi labeled him a traitor and rushed to 
expel him from the National Front. Many Iranians soon disregarded 
Bakhtiar as a traitor who lost all his credibility by aligning himself with 
the Shah. To protest the formation of the new government, Sanjabi 
called for two-day demonstrations against the opportunistic members 
of the opposition who had betrayed their principles.44 But when the 
clergy failed to support his call for two-day demonstrations, Sanjabi 
toned it down to one day to avoid being humiliated by low attendance.** 

Sullivan did not think much of Bakhtiar. He viewed the new prime 
minister as a “quixotic” figure, a Francophile elitist who was incapable 
of connecting with the Iranian people or realizing that his fragile gov- 
ernment was about to swept aside by the revolutionary forces. In his 
memoirs, Sullivan stated that each time he met Bakhtiar, he almost 
forgot that he was talking to an Iranian because of his stylized Euro- 
pean manners and discourse.*° Because it was impossible for such a 
politician to make peace with Khomeini, he forecasted a “cloudy” 
situation in Iran. Sullivan’s view was that Bakhtiar had no chance of 
success if he failed to gain Khomeini’s approval.4” 

Bakhtiar’s opinion of Sullivan and Carter was no better. In his 
memoirs, he stated that Ambassador Sullivan reminded him of Char- 
lie Chaplin; concerning Carter, he thought the president was a man 
of “goodwill” that had no “will.” Bakhtiar thought that it was inap- 
propriate for the man leading the most powerful nation on Earth to 
change his views on Iran “ten times each day.”48 

On January 6, Bakhtiar presented his cabinet to the Shah at Nia- 
varan. Because of unrest in Tehran, Bakhtiar was obliged to travel by 
helicopter. In an interview with Le Monde, Khomeini responded to 
the establishment of Bakhtiar’s government with a declaration that 
denounced the illegitimacy of Bakhtiar’s rule because the Shah, whose 
rule was already illegitimate, had appointed him.*? In the same inter- 
view Khomeini called for the strikes to continue, while casting doubt 
on the necessity to call for a referendum before the creation of an 
Islamic republic. For the Ayatollah, there was no need to put his plans 
for Iran to a vote because Iranians had already expressed their will in 
the streets.5° 

One of Bakhtiar’s first measures was to remove Tehran’s martial 
law administrator, General Oveisi, and send him out of the country. 
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Oveisi was the government’s last remaining face of firmness and 
resolve against the demonstrators. Stories circulated that Bakhtiar 
wanted to remove the general because he was the figure most likely 
to stage a coup once the Shah’s plane took off. After releasing nine 
hundred prisoners, Bakhtiar later claimed, in his memoirs, that his 
government was the first “to execute his promises instead executing 
his adversaries.”>! 

Bakhtiar knew that he could only stabilize the country by reach- 
ing a compromise with Khomeini. The opposition’s initial reaction 
to his appointment was disheartening, but Bakhtiar decided to over- 
come the obstacles he faced by having a face-to-face meeting with 
Khomeini. With Bazargan’s help, Bakhtiar sent a letter to Khomeini 
asking the Ayatollah to receive him in Paris. He promised a candid 
and frank discussion about the grave issues facing Iran. Bakhtiar also 
let Khomeini know that he was willing and able to meet him within 
forty-eight hours after receiving a response. Apparently, both Yazdi 
and Bazargan supported the encounter against Bani-Sadr and Sanja- 
bi’s view.*? When Khomeini seemed to agree to the meeting, Bakhtiar 
hurried to obtain a passport and declared his intention to stay in Paris 
for three days.°* However, moments before his planned departure, a 
call from Neauphle-le-Chateau informed him that Khomeini would 
not receive him.*4 

Far from throwing in the towel, Bakhtiar tried to negotiate with 
Khomeini through representatives. Khosrow Egqbal, a powerful 
banker with good connections in Europe and the Middle East, vol- 
unteered to mediate between Khomeini and Bakhtiar. The problem 
was that Eqbal, who had enriched himself under the Shah’s reign, 
was hardly a neutral figure. The self-appointed mediator, who had 
never met Khomeini, went to Paris on January 8 betting that, with the 
Shah’s rumored departure and the fear of a communist takeover, he 
would soften Khomeini’s position and help him come to terms with 
Bakhtiar’s government.5> As expected, Eqbal’s mission was a com- 
plete fiasco, with Khomeini refusing to see him. Upon his return, 
Eqbal furiously referred to Khomeini in a conversation with American 
diplomats as “an arrogant monster.”°° 

As options were exhausted, in Washington, many grew concerned 
about the remaining American personnel in Iran.” In Tehran, power 
shortages became so acute that the airport started operating dur- 
ing daylight hours only. Pan American World Airways announced 
its intention to suspend the route linking Tehran with Europe and 
America. Yet, Pan Am promised two Boeing 747s for the evacuation 
of Americans in Tehran, as well as a Boeing 707 for Isfahan.*® 
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By January, around 70 percent of Americans had already left Iran; 
fifteen thousand Americans remained in the country.®? When a MAAG 
US Army colonel, Arthur Heinhott, was found dead at his residence, 
the Iranian press attributed it to a terrorist group. Although Hein- 
hott had committed suicide, his death sparked a renewed wave of fear 
among Americans. Heinhott’s suicide coincided with the assassina- 
tion of an American contractor, who was knifed to death on a street 
in Kerman. Next to his corpse, the assassins sprayed the wall with the 
words, “Go Home.”°? For the first time, the State Department asked 
American citizens in Iran to leave the country.*°! 

Another urgent issue concerned the weapons sold to Iran. To deal 
with the safety of the high-tech equipment already in Iranian hands, 
the Pentagon dispatched Erich von Marbod, deputy director of the 
Defense Security Assistance Agency, to Iran. Under Marbod’s leader- 
ship, the sales program was curtailed and a memorandum of under- 
standing was signed on February 3, 1979, to reduce Iran’s military 
purchases by $6 billion.©* Washington’s concern over military equip- 
ment sold to Iran didn’t go unnoticed by the opposition. Coinciding 
with Marbod’s visit, Khomeini issued a declaration warning of a US 
military plot to remove all the sensitive military equipment sold to 
Iran. That equipment, Khomeini stated, belonged to Iran and Irani- 
ans had to prevent Americans from stealing it. 

The Regency Council was first convened on January 1 It was 
composed of nine men led by Jalal Tehrani, who had been chosen 
exclusively because of his credentials as a member of the opposition. 
Indeed, he was close to the clergy and had been arrested in the 1963 
disturbances. Bakhtiar was also one of the members. General Ghara- 
baghi represented the armed forces. Other members included promi- 
nent politicians that had served in the government. As head of the 
Regency Council, Tehrani tried to meet Khomeini in Paris, yet the 
Ayatollah demanded that he resign before their meeting. 

Bakhtiar pleaded with the Shah to meet with the army leaders 
before his departure. He wanted the Shah to ask them to be loyal 
to his government. Bakhtiar knew that the armed forces were dis- 
satisfied with his appointment, as well as with the Regency Coun- 
cil, and felt that they were underrepresented and resented that the 
Shah’s known opponents, such as Tehrani, participated in it. Yet, the 
Shah, on Bakhtiar’s request, summoned the five top generals and gave 
them clear instructions that he expected the army to obey and respect 
Bakhtiar and the Regency Council’s leadership. 

Khomeini reacted to the establishment of the Regency Council 
with the announcement that he would soon appoint the members 
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of a parallel Revolutionary Council that would “supervise and direct” 
the process of transition toward an Islamic republic.® In fact, the 
Iranian clergy had already begun a process of arrogating power with 
the establishment of the Clergy Leaders Organization, which would 
help maintain public order during the transition.©” They were joined 
by representatives of the Liberation Movement of Iran, who had 
started taking over security responsibilities from the police forces in 
the region of Tabriz.°® The initiative was meant to prepare the reli- 
gious opposition for a military takeover.®? 

Within days, it became apparent that Bakhtiar would fail to bring 
his government out of isolation, just like the previous ones.”° The 
State Department recognized that Bakhtiar had failed to gather “sig- 
nificant support” around his government. Yet, Washington remained 
hopeful “that the Bakhtiar government will succeed in restoring suf- 
ficient calm and economic activity to allow the political process to 
go forward.” To found this desperate assertion, the State Depart- 
ment noted that martial law had already been lifted in Shiraz and 
Isfahan.7! 

A new round of concessions brought the Shah to pardon two hun- 
dred and sixty political prisoners who had already been sentenced 
by military tribunals. The royal family also announced that it would 
donate vast properties.’* Far from mending the bridges between the 
monarchy and the opposition, these initiatives demoralized the Shah’s 
supporters, who began to join the opposition in advance of Khomei- 
ni’s predicted triumph.7? 

Although strikes and demonstrations continued, episodes of vio- 
lence decreased.”+ This was the result of the opposition’s deliberate 
decision, which began to fear that, with the Shah’s departure nearing, 
unrest would only serve to propel the military to act.”° The clergy real- 
ized that paving the way for the Shah’s exile meant, for the moment, 
not forcefully challenging Bakhtiar in the streets. Religious leaders 
made “calming statements” as part of their plan to avoid provocative 
actions that might prompt a coup.”° There was genuine fear among 
the clergy that the army was conspiring against Bakhtiar and preparing 
itself for a takeover in advance to the Shah’s departure.” 

The mullahs’ fears regarding the military were largely unfounded 
thanks to the posture Carter adopted. “There had been reports of 
fears in Tehran of a military coup and a bloody military crackdown,” 
asserted the State Department, “It would be inconsistent with the 
policies of this administration to support a harsh military crackdown 
in Iran and we believe that this fact is well-known by senior Iranian 
military officers and other key Iranians. At the same time we believe 
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that it is essential for the future stability of Iran that the integrity of 
the military be maintained.”7® 

When Secretary Brown drafted a memorandum suggesting that 
ongoing conditions preempted the Iranian military from conducting a 
successful coup, Brzezinski expressed his disagreement in a memoran- 
dum to Carter, who reacted angrily, writing in the margins of Brzezin- 
ski’s memorandum, “Zbig—After we make joint decisions, deploring 
them for the record doesn’t help me.””? Brzezinski wanted to green 
light “option C” in Huyser’s instructions, which called for the Iranian 
Army to take necessary measures to restore order if all other options 
had been exhausted. “If Bakhtiar fails, we must make a decisive choice 
and [Huyser’s option] ‘C’ will have to be implemented with U.S. 
backing . . . With your permission, I would like to communicate that 
corrective to General Huyser. It is important that he and his Iranian 
colleagues not entertain any illusions of what may have to be done 
in the event Bakhtiar falters.”®° If Bakhtiar failed, Brzezinski wanted 
Huyser to coordinate a military coup. 

The Iranian military was becoming restless. The Shah was prepar- 
ing to leave, desertions among conscripts increased, and they were not 
authorized to take over the situation.8! Generals Rabii and Toufanian 
presented Huyser with a plan to seize the government once the Shah 
left Iran. Yet Huyser opposed the idea, stating that they had to stick 
with Bakhtiar.8* But Washington did not seek to discourage the Ira- 
nian military either. If Bakhtiar’s government collapsed, Brown and 
Brzezinski wanted the Iranian Army to be ready to step in. “I then 
said to General Huyser,” as Brown wrote to Carter, “that it remained 
very important that we not imply to the military that there would 
never be a basis for strong military action, or that any civilian govern- 
ment, whatever its composition, would be better than a military coup. 
I repeated that he needed to walk a narrow line to prevent a military 
coup against the Bakhtiar government, but not encourage the military 
to stand idly by if the situation deteriorated continuously . . . I then 
said that he does need to keep the military ready psychologically and 
physically ready to do what it is necessary if the government falters.”°? 

On January 10, Carter presided over a meeting with Mondale, 
Brzezinski, Vance, Brown, and Aaron to discuss the possibility of estab- 
lishing a direct channel of communication with Khomeini. Because 
Carter insisted that he do so, Sullivan consulted the Shah, who gave a 
sarcastic response that was taken as a green light. Although informal 
channels of communication existed between Khomeini’s entourage 
and officers at the US Embassy in Paris, the question was whether 
or not to send a person with the authority to negotiate directly with 
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Khomeini in the name of the administration.** In the end, as in pre- 
vious discussions at Guadeloupe, Carter again decided against any 
direct contact with Khomeini and relied on French authorities to talk 
with Khomeini on his behalf. To Vance’s relief, Carter also rejected 
Brzezinski’s idea of giving Bakhtiar ten days to gain support from 
other political leaders before moving on to a military coup.85 

When Sullivan learned of Carter’s decision to use the French to 
start a dialogue with Khomeini, he wrote a cable to Vance describing 
the idea as “insane” and asking Vance to proceed with negotiations 
regardless of Carter. Brzezinski did not miss the chance to show 
Carter Sullivan’s cable, which marked a new low in Sullivan’s rela- 
tionship with the White House. Angered by Sullivan’s unruly tone, 
Carter summoned Vance with the intention of firing the ambassa- 
dor. “Had an unbelievable cable from Ambassador Sullivan,” Carter 
wrote in his diary, “who apparently lost complete control of himself 
because we approached Khomeini through the French instead of 
directly as he had pushed. My inclination was to recall him, but Cy 
said he was just hot-tempered and we decided to leave him there for 
now =? 

Although Sullivan was not recalled, Carter completely lost con- 
fidence in him. “General Huyser is making daily reports from Iran, 
which relieves me because I’ve lost confidence in Sullivan.” Carter 
found Huyser’s reports “accurate,” while Sullivan’s were deemed 
“biased and erroneous.” “What mattered most to me was that Huyser 
followed orders whereas Ambassador Sullivan was insubordinate.”*®” 

In order to avoid further misunderstandings, Huyser and Brown 
summarized the United States’ goals in Iran: 


1. A strong and stable government friendly to the United States. 2. 
Better if it is a strong and stable civilian government. 3. The civilian 
government has to have the full backing of the armed forces. 4. The 
military has to stick to its jobs and observe faithfully the chain of com- 
mand and obey the civilian government. 5. Any solution to the cri- 
sis should be based on minimum bloodshed. 6. Military coup is a last 
resort option only. 88 


The crisis’s possible outcomes were ranked from better to worse as 
follows: 


1. Bakhtiar remaining in power. 2. A smooth transition from a Bakhtiar 
government to another civilian government more acceptable “to Kho- 
meini and religious factions.” 3. A military coup. 4. An Islamic repub- 
lic. 5. A communist government.®® 
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Washington basically wanted to keep Bakhtiar in power or secure a 
smooth transition toward another civilian government that was accept- 
able to the opposition. A military coup, an Islamic republic, and a com- 
munist takeover all constituted scenarios to avoid. “Our hopes,” as 
Stansfield Turner noted, “seem to be on getting the religious and the 
military people to stick together, hopefully behind Bakhtiar but at 
least together.”?° 

Reaching an agreement between Bakhtiar and the opposition, 
or at least between the military and the opposition, meant that the 
Shah had to leave Iran and Khomeini had to stay in Paris. If the Shah 
remained, he would undermine Bakhtiar’s credibility and cast doubts 
on negotiations and Khomeini’s return would cause the collapse of 
Bakhtiar and the end of negotiations. 

Bringing together the army and the religious opposition was a 
complicated task. Mehdi Bazargan refused to discuss any issue in a 
“palace under military control,” proposing instead the home of Kho- 
meini’s trusted advisor Mohammad Behesti, a man Bakhtiar despised 
as the Iranian Rasputin.?! Mistrust reigned and the possibility of a 
meeting with Khomeini’s representatives was met “with alacrity” by 
the Iranian military.” The issue of finding a “neutral” location for the 
meeting proved to be an unsolvable obstacle.?? 

On January 16, an icy wind received the Shah and his wife at Meh- 
rabad Airport.?4 The Shah’s aircraft, test-flown that morning, awaited 
them. The children of the Shah were already in the United States. 
Empress Farah had volunteered to stay in Tehran to make it clear that 
the Pahlavis had not abandoned Iran, but the Shah declined her offer, 
saying that he did not want her to become the new Joan of Arc. 

Bakhtiar arrived twenty minutes late to the airport in a helicopter 
from the Majlis to say farewell to the Shah. The Shah and Bakhtiar 
spoke for the last time and Bakhtiar seized the moment to inform him 
of his intention to suspend regional military governments, restoring 
civilians in the governorships.®> Around sixty people congregated near 
the plane’s staircase in an unofficial ceremony. It consisted of mem- 
bers of his entourage, military personnel, and civilians who closely 
served him for thirty years. There were no clergymen among those 
present to say farewell. The Shah tried to hide his emotions as if he 
truly was going on vacation. Several soldiers rushed to kiss his hand 
while others wept. One soldier threw himself at his feet, pleading for 
him not to abandon Iran.° 

Moments after the Shah entered the plane, he demanded to see 
Bakhtiar. The prime minister found him in the cockpit, where, as 
usual, he was going to pilot the plane. The Shah revealed to Bakhtiar 
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that they were going to Egypt and pleaded with him to maintain 
the Iranian Navy’s budget intact. Bakhtiar responded that the navy 
would be modernized, but the government would not pay exorbitant 
amounts to do so.” 

For the Shah, his departure marked the triumph of obscurantism over 
the forces of progress and tolerance. “Five centuries after the Spanish 
Inquisition, Iran lives under the terror of its own Torquemada—one 
far more merciless. The fact is that people condemned by the Spanish 
inquisition were spared if they repented. They could offer witnesses 
on their own behalf. A privilege denied by the Iranian Torquemada.” 
The hatred and fanaticism that Khomeini unleashed risked “great 
wrong to Islam, as the Inquisition once wronged Catholicism.” Iran 
was now prisoner to “sectarian dogmatism” that would once again 
force women into an “inferior condition” in a return to the “Middle 
Ages.” The Shah ended his memoirs, published posthumously, by 
pleading to God to “enlighten” the fanatics.?8 

Iranians flooded the streets upon learning of the Shah’s departure 
to Egypt. Cars honked and demonstrators chanted. Bills were dis- 
played with the Shah’s likeness cut out. It was clear that the Shah’s 
departure meant the end of his rule; there was no turning back.?? 
Iran became engulfed in iconoclast fury: The tomb of Reza Shah 
was assaulted, portraits and photographs of the Shah were burned, 
and his statues toppled. Symbols and placards of the Pahlavis were 
pulled down from squares and streets. In towns such as Dezful and 
Ahvaz violent incidents took place when demonstrators confronted 
the military.1°° 

After the Shah’s departure, members of the Iranian Mission at the 
United Nations declared their sympathy toward the revolution and 
stopped following Tehran’s orders. The next day, Iranian students 
occupied the Iranian Embassy in Bonn, demanding its conversion into 
an embassy of the Islamic republic. Bakhtiar reacted by ordering a 
massive dismissal of long-standing Iranian ambassadors and diplomats 
in London, Paris, New York, Washington, Rome, New Delhi, Damas- 
cus, and Canberra.!°! 

In Tehran, fifteen members of the Majlis resigned.!°* Within days, 
the number rose to thirty-one.!9? Among Bakhtiar’s cabinet, the min- 
ister of justice, Yahya Sadegh-Vaziri, abandoned the government.!"4 
Across the country, local representatives of the Iranian government 
left their posts after the government apparatus in their regions ceased 
to exist. They were forced to yield power to local religious authorities, 
which became responsible for the security and basic needs of many 
small towns. 
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Coinciding with the Shah’s departure, Carter gave a press confer- 
ence in which he expressed his desire to maintain the same strong rela- 
tionship with Iran that the United States had enjoyed in past decades. 
He also praised the new government as an opportunity to end the 
bloodshed and restore order in Iran.1 

As Carter backed Bakhtiar, he also tried to convey the impression 
that his administration was not responsible for what was happening 
and will happen in Iran. “I would like to add one other thing. We 
have no intention, neither the ability nor desire, to interfere in the 
internal affairs of Iran.” In justifying his low profile approach to Iran, 
Carter did not hesitate in invoking the specter of Vietnam. “We have 
no desire or ability to intrude massive forces into Iran or any other 
country to determine the outcome of domestic political issues. This is 
something that we have no intention of ever doing in another coun- 
try. We have tried this once in Vietnam. It didn’t work well, as you 
know.” 10 

Khomeini did not soften his rhetoric in light of the Shah’s exile and 
neither was he impressed by Carter’s pledge not to intervene in Iran. 
With the Shah out of Iran, Khomeini focused on attacking the rem- 
nants of the monarchy’s apparatus and Carter. His call for the Shah to 
leave Iran was replaced with a demand to bring him to trial.!°7 In an 
interview with a Lebanese newspaper, Khomeini referred to Carter as 
“the vilest man on earth” because “of the crimes and injustice he has 
committed” toward the people of Iran. He only referred to the Majlis, 
the Regency Council, and Bakhtiar to underscore their “illegitimate” 
character. 198 

From Paris, Khomeini announced the formation of a Council of 
the Islamic Revolution with members he appointed in “accordance 
with the rights conferred by the law of Islam and on the basis of the 
vote of confidence given me by the overwhelming majority of the Ira- 
nian people.” Khomeini referred to the demonstrations as a genuine 
referendum of people’s will and took it for granted that he was Iran’s 
legitimate leader. The Revolutionary Council started working on a 
provisional government, which would start functioning once Bakhtiar 
was deposed. The provisional government’s main task was to coor- 
dinate the transition toward an Islamic republic. The people would 
choose a new parliament and a new constitution would be drafted by 
a constituent assembly elected by the people.!” 

Khomeini reminded Iranian military officials that, above all, they 
were ultimately accountable to Allah. Any crime committed against 
“their nation and religion” would be punished on Earth and in the 
afterlife. Extending an olive branch, Khomeini promised that the army 
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would not suffer any harm as a result of the Shah’s departure and 
that the lives of the officers and commanders would be spared.!!° 
Khomeini also wanted the Iranian military to frustrate American plans 
to remove or destroy the advanced weapons systems sold to Iran 
under coercion and at a prohibitive cost. If the Iranian military did 
not impede the American plan, they would be held accountable for 
“treason to the country and Islam.”!!! It is no coincidence that, after 
Khomeini said this, demonstrators began to widely chant the slogan, 
“The army belongs to us, not to America.”!!? 

Khomeini called for renewed protests on January 19. Khomeini 
announced that only those carrying and shouting Islamic signs and 
slogans would be welcome to protest. The initiative was meant to 
marginalize leftists.!!7 Because of Khomeini’s emotional call for dem- 
onstrations and, with the Shah gone, many expected him to return to 
Iran that day or shortly thereafter. That was something Washington 
wanted to avoid at all costs. “We are pushing hard to keep Khomeini 
out of Iran,” Carter wrote.!!+ “I was pleased with a message from 
Bakhtiar that he’s going to stand firm, and the military would support 
him in preventing Khomeini from coming into Iran . . . He’ll close the 
airports and permit Khomeini to enter only if he promises to do so as 
a religious leader, not a political heir.”!1 

What Carter failed to understand was that in Khomeini’s world- 
view, there was little, if any, difference between a religious and politi- 
cal leader. In fact, Khomeini had already declared his intention to 
“supervise and direct” the government after the revolution.!!° Carter 
also overestimated the army’s backing of Bakhtiar and his capacity 
to prevent Khomeini from returning to Iran. After an initial show of 
force, in which the armed forces took control of the airports, scenes 
of chaos ensued. Within hours, Bakhtiar was forced to backtrack and 
order the airports to reopen. 

Khomeini’s departure from France was delayed not because of 
American pressure or Bakhtiar’s show of force, but rather because of 
concerns for his safety once he landed in Tehran.!!7 Above all, Khomei- 
ni’s entourage feared that his return might prompt a military coup.!!8 

Because the Huyser-sponsored meeting between Khomeini’s rep- 
resentatives and the Iranian Armed Forces failed to take place, the 
opposition had no idea on how the army would react in the event 
that the Ayatollah returned. They wanted assurances from the army 
that they would refrain from arresting or executing Khomeini upon 
his arrival.!!? 

On January 22, Sullivan and Huyser presented a joint proposal to 
reconsider US policy on Iran. The military and the clergy were tearing 
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each other apart, they stated, while communist forces remained intact 
and cohesive, paving the way for their triumph. The force of the com- 
munists, in Sullivan’s view, was “too obvious to be ignored.”!*° The 
military and the clergy, both fiercely anticommunist, had to reach an 
understanding. Sullivan and Huyser asked for authorization to end 
the impasse by informing the Iranian military that the United States 
would not support a coup. If the military assumed that Washington 
would not back a takeover, it would feel compelled to sit at the nego- 
tiating table with Khomeini. As long as Washington’s ambiguous 
attitude regarding the coup continued, negotiations would remain 
stalled. With their proposal, Sullivan and Huyser followed the reli- 
gious opposition narrative, which presented Khomeini as the “last 
barrier” to the triumph of communism in Iran.!?! 

The proposal was discussed at a tense meeting attended by Carter, 
Brzezinski, Brown, and Vance. In the absence of consensus, Carter 
decided to seek Bakhtiar’s approval prior to an American-coordinated 
negotiation with Khomeini meant to exclude communists. Concern- 
ing the military, Carter rejected the idea of making it clear that the 
United States would not support a coup. 

Sullivan recommend “[meeting] as many as possible of the people 
around Khomeini” in an effort to normalize relations with Khomeini 
and make it clear that Washington did not regard him as an enemy, 
but rather wanted to become familiar with his views.!? Yet, Kho- 
meini remained adamant in his demand that the opposition would 
only negotiate with another government not appointed by the Shah. 
Khomeini also requested the Shah’s formal abdication, as well as a 
formal dismissal of Bakhtiar, his cabinet, the Regency Council, and 
both houses of parliament.!% 

Khomeini’s stance rendered Carter and Bakhtiar’s efforts to reach 
a compromise futile, no matter the concessions and gestures made.!*4 
After the release of the last one hundred and sixty-two prisoners, 
Bakhtiar proceeded with an effort to purge the government of strin- 
gent Pahlavi loyalists. Simultaneously, the Majlis voted to abolish the 
SAVAK and establish special courts for corruption charges.!?5 In a 
momentous address made during a visit to Mohammad Mosaddeq’s 
grave, Bakhtiar declared that Mosaddeq’s principles and ideals were 
“now being implemented” in Iran for the first time in decades.!*° On 
another speech, Bakhtiar asserted that his government was already 
implementing the Ayatollah’s ideas and proposals. !?7 

The government’s grandiloquent announcements and initiatives 
foundered with reality. Demonstrators continued to take to the streets 
across the country and, in some towns, such as Tabriz, deadly clashes 
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took place between the Shah’s supporters and detractors.!?8 In Dez- 
ful, an attack on an army garrison was repelled but resulted in several 
casualties. In Kurdish populated areas, separatist terrorist organiza- 
tions targeted gendarmerie posts. Both Sullivan and the religious 
opposition blamed the leftists for the episodes of violence (the clergy, 
for their part, also blamed the government).!?? 

As the end of January approached, and confusion over Khomeini’s 
arrival date increased, so did the violence. In Najafabad and Tiran, 
confrontations between opposition demonstrators and the Shah’s 
supporters left dozens injured and twelve dead. The army mostly 
abstained from intervening in the fight and soldiers came to the aid 
of pro-Shah demonstrators only on certain occasions.!%° In Isfahan, 
martial law troops faced an assault from a heavily armed mob that 
ransacked several police stations. Tanks were dispatched to the city 
in order to quell the uprising. The MAAG ordered the US technical 
assistance field teams deployed in Isfahan to abandon the area.!*1 

As US Air Force officers became the target of several assassination 
attempts, Sullivan received reports that, at Tehran University, weap- 
ons were being “selectively” delivered to trained members of several 
opposition groups.!%? When, on January 26, Iranian troops entered 
the grounds of the Tehran University, shootings ensued that left more 
than a dozen students dead.!%? 

The events at Tehran University were followed by the gravest epi- 
sodes of unrest since November 5. On the night of January 29, angry 
mobs assaulted the red-light district in Tehran. The entire neighbor- 
hood was set on fire in an effort to campaign against and rid the capi- 
tal of evil. At the shout of “Purification by fire!” the Shams Brewery 
complex was burned down, as well as the remaining brothels, cin- 
emas, and liquor stores. The crowds also surrounded Major General 
Taqi Latifi’s official car, ripping him from the car and brutally kill- 
ing him with daggers.!%+ Exasperated by the passivity of the soldiers, 
Huyser found out that the troops deployed in Tehran were running 
out of riot-control equipment and their only means for dispersing the 
crowds was to fire above demonstrators’ heads. 

At several mosques and universities, clergymen and students from 
“all corners” of Iran locked themselves in vowing to stay there until 
Khomeini returned to Iran. Meanwhile, several ayatollahs called upon 
the military not to shoot fellow Muslims.!*> In advance of Khomei- 
ni’s arrival, religious leaders issued a joint call for “forty-eight hours 
of calm.” In spite of the anger the shootings at Tehran University 
caused, Khomeini supporters declared that they would refrain from 
acts of violence in order to allow for the Ayatollah’s peaceful arrival.!%° 
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From Paris, contradictory news came about Khomeini’s post- 
poned return. Asked about it, Bakhtiar declared that he would allow 
the Ayatollah to land in Tehran. Khomeini was “free to return,” he 
announced.!%7 Bakhtiar said he looked forward to meeting with Kho- 
meini in Tehran and that he was eager to work on a joint endeavor to 
implement a democratic government in Iran.!%8 

But Bakhtiar’s desperate optimism did not mislead Washing- 
ton. Carter was well aware that Khomeini’s return would result in 
Bakhtiar’s inevitable collapse. Under Secretary Duncan proposed 
backing the army in order to prevent Khomeini’s return, but Sullivan 
affirmed that the disintegrating and demoralized army was unable to 
stand in Khomeini’s way. Brzezinski, in a personal and long memo- 
randum to Carter, cautioned that Khomeini’s triumph would turn 
Iran into a new Libya, eroding America’s standing throughout the 
Middle East and jeopardizing the security of the Persian Gulf. As a 
result, Moscow would be encouraged to intervene in the area. This 
could only be avoided by a military coup. Brzezinski recommended 
that Carter review the successful covert actions carried out by intel- 
ligence services in the past decade and consult the issue with Kissinger 
and former president Ford. Brzezinski’s proposal went against all the 
principles that Carter championed in his campaign, and, predictably, 
Carter chose to ignore the memorandum.!*? 

The CIA, the State Department, and Sullivan cast doubt on the 
idea that Khomeini would turn Iran into a Libya-like rogue country. 
Although some suspected that Muammar Gadhafi might have subsi- 
dized Khomeini followers in Iran, the likelihood of future collabora- 
tion between Khomeini and Gadhafi was small.!4° Unlike Brzezinski, 
the CIA and the State Department believed that rapprochement 
between the United States and a postrevolutionary Iran would be 
possible, albeit fragile. Khomeini himself ruled out any comparison 
between the Iran he envisioned and Libya, Iraq, or Saudi Arabia. 
“The only reference point would be the time of the Prophet Muham- 
mad and Imam Ali,” he said. The CIA guessed that Khomeini would 
remain the revolution’s guide, giving advice and offering inspiration, 
but that he would stay away from most government issues and poli- 
cies. “Khomeini would use strong anti-US rhetoric, but would not be 
indifferent to a continuing mutuality of interests between Iran and 
the US 74 

Backing a military coup only endangered chances at reconciliation. 
Brzezinski discovered that Carter was not only reluctant to support a 
military solution, but that he was considering bringing Huyser back 
in the wake of Khomeini’s return. The early conclusion of Huyser’s 
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mission was justified by the fact that he had been threatened with 
assassination. Sullivan had “strongly urged” Huyser’s removal from 
Iran “as quickly as possible.” Sullivan felt that Huyser’s mission, with 
“tactical instructions” that lacked a “strategy over the long term,” 
impeded the military from making arrangements, “which are essen- 
tial,” with Khomeini to avoid a civil war.!4? 

Brzezinski was appalled at the prospect of having “the U.S. general 
fleeing Tehran ignominiously two hours before Khomeini arrives . .. what 
signal does it send to the Iranian generals? That the United States is 
backing out?”!49 Brzezinski was aware that if Huyser left Iran, Washing- 
ton would lose its only on-the-ground commander able to coordinate 
a coup. Carter finally decided to allow Huyser to abandon the country 
and leave his mission to MAAG chief General Gast. 

Contrary to the belief at the time, Khomeini’s return wasn’t a dar- 
ing act in which he risked his own life. His plane was never in danger 
of being shot down and the possibility of his arrest at the airport was 
nonexistent. Security conditions were arranged for Khomeini and the 
timing of his arrival was negotiated with authorities in Tehran.!44 The 
US Embassy, thanks to Nasser Minatchi and Amir Abbas Entezam, 
even learned of Khomeini’s planned agenda during his first days in 
Iran.!45 In addition, in case something went wrong, Khomeini’s plane 
was filled with more than one hundred Western journalists. 

Khomeini’s supporters threatened that, if the Ayatollah was not 
allowed to return soon, uncontrollable violent outbreaks all across 
Iran could be expected. Meanwhile, Khomeini was pressed to with- 
hold strong pronouncements against Bakhtiar in the early hours after 
his prospective return to Iran.!4¢ Nasser Minatchi informed Sullivan 
that Khomeini would remain in Tehran for a few days before moving 
to Qom. Shariatmadari and other moderate ayatollahs wanted him 
to consult with them before making any statements about Bakhtiar 
and the Shah. The moderate clergy still hoped for an accommoda- 
tion between the Regency Council and the Revolutionary Council.!47 
With Khomeini in Qom, they anticipated closer coordination on the 
crisis, with Shariatmadari seeking a compromise to designate the new 
prime minister. !48 

Bakhtiar got word from the military that they would not oppose 
Khomeini’s return. The military also agreed to deep changes in Iran 
as long as they were made in accordance with constitutional law.!4? 
New troops were dispatched to Mehrabad Airport, a place of chaotic 
scenes because of the large number of foreigners waiting for immedi- 
ate departure.!°° Few Western airlines were willing to maintain their 
route between Iran and Europe with pilot unions voicing concern 
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that resuming regular flights would jeopardize crew and passenger 
safety.!5! Khomeini’s entourage negotiated a special charter flight for 
the Ayatollah with Air France.}5? 

The military carefully chose the Iranians that were allowed to greet 
Khomeini, issuing special permits for those wishing to receive Kho- 
meini at Mehrabad.!5? The date was set for February | and the special 
committee created to organize his return informed the US Embassy 
that the plane would land at 9:00 a.m. As a precautionary measure, the 
airport was closed that morning for all other flights. Once he landed, 
Khomeini’s supporters would take care of his personal security.!>4 

The day before Khomeini’s arrival, an American C-12 military air- 
craft crashed on its way from Isfahan to Tehran. Of the eight military 
personnel onboard, only two survived. 5° The following day, the first 
of February, Khomeini landed safely in Tehran and was greeted by 
a large, jubilant crowd. Upon descending the stairs and walking on 
Iranian soil after eighteen years in exile, Khomeini showed neither joy 
nor warmth. Journalists recorded his first steps and shouted questions 
at him. When ABC correspondent Peter Jennings asked, “How do 
you feel to be returning to Iran after being in exile for fifteen years?” 
Khomeini only answered, “Nothing!” 5° 

As Khomeini’s motorcade entered Tehran, hundreds of thousands 
yelled and chanted. Cars honked and photos of the Ayatollah were 
waved enthusiastically. Martial law had been lifted specially for Kho- 
meini’s arrival and the troops were off the streets. But the police were 
unable to control the hysterical crowds and Khomeini’s car was con- 
stantly surrounded, thus they decided to fly Khomeini in helicopter. 
His first stop was at the Behest Zahra Cemetery, where he paid hom- 
age to the martyrs of the revolution. In his first address, Khomeini 
declared his intention to “punch the government in the mouth.”!57 
Avoiding a triumphant message and reminding the multitude that 
there was still work to do, Khomeini cautioned that the revolution 
would only prevail once “all forms of foreign control have been 
brought to an end and all roots of the monarchy have been plucked 
out of the soil of our land.” 158 

The day after his roaring welcome, Khomeini was extremely tired 
and rested. Negotiations with Bakhtiar and the military were thus 
postponed to the following day.!5? In a memorandum, Sullivan con- 
cluded his assessment of Khomeini’s arrival with a dire prediction, 
“The US is increasingly identified with evaporating institutions.” If 
the Ayatollah’s thunderous reception meant anything, it was that 
“Khomeini has won a revolution but we have not yet accepted that 
facto? 
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After Khomeini’s return Bakhtiar clung to survival on a daily 
basis.!¢! Breaking his last promise to the Shah, Bakhtiar announced his 
intention to trim back the defense budget, especially the part allocated 
to the Imperial Navy. In light of political and economic conditions, 
Bakhtiar declared that Iran could no longer bear the burden of being 
the Persian Gulf’s policeman, let alone a “superpower.” The Shah’s 
grand designs were officially abandoned. As a gesture to Khomeini 
and the left, Foreign Minister Ahmad Mirfendereski announced Iran’s 
withdrawal from CENTO. Without elaborating, during the course of 
an interview, Mirfendereski declared that Iran would no longer abide 
by the 1955 military accords. Although the United States was not a 
formal member of the anticommunist alliance, it had strong interests 
at stake in its preservation. Iran’s retreat meant CENTO’s de facto 
dissolution, with Pakistan and Turkey expected to follow in Iran’s 
steps.16 

Because many of the contracts dealing with the navy were still in 
the works and not yet in the delivery process, the naval forces took 
the majority of the cuts that Bakhtiar announced.!©? The cuts came at 
a time of uneasiness among navy commanders. Several admirals and 
captains had expressed to American officials their readiness to depart 
Iran with their ships fully armed if Khomeini triumphed or the “wrong 
government” won political power in Tehran. The Carter administra- 
tion, far from protesting drastic reforms in the armed forces, eagerly 
welcomed the new strategic vision and the cuts. On February 3, a 
memorandum was signed between Washington and Tehran in which 
the United States accepted the termination of several contracts and a 
reduction in the procurement of weapons and equipment. No amend- 
ments were made to Bakhtiar’s demands and the United States even 
agreed to pay back undelivered military equipment.!°* 

On February 3, Khomeini reappeared before the media to 
announce the imminent naming of the members of the Revolution- 
ary Council and the provisional government. Each time he made a 
reference to Bakhtiar and his government, he stated that they were 
“supported by the Americans.” Most expected Khomeini to soften his 
tone after Bakhtiar and the military had allowed him to return to Iran 
and guaranteed his safety, but the Ayatollah maintained an uncompro- 
mising posture and issued an ultimatum. A nonviolent solution was 
in Bakhtiar’s hands, Khomeini declared; it was up to him to resign or 
face a violent struggle to topple him.! 

Khomeini’s words calling for Bakhtiar’s resignation or over- 
throw were followed up by a renewed wave of demonstrations and 
unrest.!6° The Majlis became a target of harassment, death threats, 
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and assassination attempts. Although Bakhtiar encouraged everyone 
to stay, dozens resigned within the first days of February.!©” Mean- 
while, gendarmeries and the houses of prominent members of the 
Pahlavi regime were burned down or ransacked.!© 

On February 5, Khomeini announced that Mehdi Bazargan had 
been chosen to head a “temporary Islamic government.”!© All 
bureaucrats, officers, and civil service employees, he declared, were 
to disobey directives received from “present usurpers” and support 
the transition toward Bazargan’s government.!7° Anyone opposed to 
the Bazargan government, Khomeini warned, would face Islamic law 
sanctions.!”7! To oppose the new government and remain attached to 
the Shah was to oppose the will of the people and Allah. 

Faced with two parallel governments, Vance informed Sullivan that 
the United States still regarded Bakhtiar as the legitimate prime minis- 
ter and that he had to encourage the Iranian Armed Forces to support 
his government. However, Sullivan was authorized to open a dialogue 
with Bazargan and his provisional government in order to ensure the 
safety of the American community.!”2 

The Carter administration was relieved with the appointment of 
Bazargan. He belonged to the moderate side of the opposition and 
counted on Khomeini’s confidence. Bazargan was not an Islamist or 
a communist. While he was certainly a faithful Muslim, he despised 
the clergy’s tendency to meddle in government affairs as a hurdle 
toward progress. Bazargan felt that a good portion of the mullahs 
had become a force for intolerance and dogma, whereas his vision 
was of a revolutionary, progressive, and enlightened Iran. He felt he 
had the Quran on his side and that certain mullahs had perverted 
its teachings.!7? More importantly, Bazargan also believed that Kho- 
meini backed his stance. 

While anonymous sources inside the State Department informed 
the press that Bakhtiar would only last for a few more days, Stansfield 
Turner, in an interview with Bob Clark on ABC declared the United 
States’ aim was to “arrange” an “accommodation” between Khomeini 
and Bakhtiar to ensure a “peaceful and smooth” transition.!74 

“Sullivan thought we ought to permit Khomeini to take over,” 
Carter wrote after receiving Huyser at the White House, “that it would 
lead to democracy; Huyser thinks it would lead to communism. Sulli- 
van thinks the military is very weak; Huyser thinks it’s strong. Sullivan 
thinks the military ought to stand aloof and not participate in politi- 
cal processes; Huyser thinks the military should support the constitu- 
tional government of Bakhtiar while democratic processes permit the 
writing of a new constitution and free elections.” Huyser, who had 
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successfully dissuaded the Iranian military from carrying out a coup, 
judged that the armed forces could still guarantee Bakhtiar’s rule and 
Carter was eager to believe him. “Sullivan has almost been disloyal, in 
my opinion, and we sent a deputy assistant secretary over to try to get 
him straightened out or remove him.”!75 

But Carter could not expect the Iranian Army to stand by Bakhtiar’s 
sinking ship, while denying them their only last chance in the form of 
a coup. Inevitably, some generals began negotiating their survival and 
abandoned Bakhtiar. One of them was Hossein Fardust, the Shah’s 
childhood friend, who did not hesitate to mediate between Khomei- 
ni’s supporters and the US Embassy, asking American diplomats to 
accept the revolution’s triumph. “Fardust Reportedly Swimming with 
Tide,” Sullivan observed sardonically.!7° 

On February 8, over one million demonstrators marched through 
the streets of Tehran. Hundreds of conscripts and officers from the 
armed forces joined the demonstration in support of Bazargan and 
Khomeini. As new reports announced that the government and the 
military had effectively lost control of Isfahan and Shiraz, Bakhtiar 
announced his intention to call for a referendum.!7” At the Air Force 
bases, American contractors were asked to leave their posts and leave 
their tools at the bases.!78 

The following day, the personnel at the air bases of Doshan Tappeh 
and Farrahabad proclaimed their allegiance to Khomeini. As the 
Imperial Guard rushed to retake the bases and punish this betrayal, 
thousands of Iranians rallied to support the mutinied troops. The 
defectors provided weapons and munitions to the people and their 
staunch resistance prevented the Imperial Guard from retaking the 
bases.17? 

The following day, Bakhtiar gave an order to bomb the bases’ arms 
deposits. As loyal troops confronted the armed civilians and the Air 
Force rebels, Lt. General Abdol-Ali Badrei, commander of the ground 
forces, and Major General Amin Beglari, acting commander of the 
Imperial Guard, were assassinated. They were two of the most out- 
spoken generals in favor of a military coup. With their killing, the 
hawkish side of the armed forces was decapitated, paving the way for 
the complete disintegration and neutralization of the army. 

It became clear that Iranian generals lacked a plan to retake the 
bases and the arms depots.!8° On February 11, as Bakhtiar awaited a 
report on the gains the military made against the rebels, he learned that 
the military command was holding an unscheduled meeting. He soon 
learned of the military’s decision to declare its neutrality in the cur- 
rent power struggle. The military informed Bakhtiar that, for the time 
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being, they would not follow instructions from him or Bazargan.!8! 
The decision effectively ended the Shah’s last government. 

Bakhtiar went into hiding—prompting rumors about his assas- 
sination or suicide—and exile. Because he was forced to leave in a 
hurry, Bakhtiar couldn’t avoid the ransacking of his home with all 
his belongings, “my library devastated; Valéry, Bergson, Camus,” he 
lamented, burned by the “hatred of obscurantism.” 18? 

As the military declared its neutrality the SCC met for three hours 
in the Situation Room. Brzezinski urged them to choose between 
two options: support an accommodation between the military and 
Bazargan, or urge the military to conduct a coup and restore order. 
Brzezinski favored the second option. Warren Christopher said that 
the Iranian military lacked the necessary cohesion to conduct a suc- 
cessful coup. Brzezinski suggested consulting generals Huyser and 
Gast about the readiness of the military.!8? Asked about the coup, 
Huyser responded that it would not be viable without “massive” 
American military involvement. When Under Secretary Duncan asked 
Huyser if he was willing to return to Tehran and coordinate a military 
takeover, he responded that he would only do so if they assured him 
of the availability of unlimited funds for the operation, the assignment 
of ten to twelve US generals to the task, the dispatch of ten thou- 
sand troops, and undivided political support for the operation back in 
Washington. As expected, Huyser’s conditions were met with silence 
at the SCC. 184 

While Duncan and Brzezinski talked to Huyser, David Newsom 
called on Sullivan, who was trying to evacuate the MAAG members 
trapped in the siege of the Supreme Commander’s Staff headquar- 
ters compound. After hundreds of armed militants supported by tanks 
launched the assault, the twenty-six American military advisors had 
evacuated their offices and sought refuge with the Iranian military in 
bunkers below the building. Thanks to Ibrahim Yazdi and Ayatollah 
Behesti, a ceasefire agreement was eventually reached, allowing the 
Americans to exit the bunker.!8> When Newsom asked Sullivan about 
his assessment of a military coup, Sullivan gave a brief and rude answer 
that left Newsom perplexed. When Newsom reprimanded him for his 
language, Sullivan told him to translate it to Polish so that Brzezinski 
would understand it.!8° 

The mutiny at the barracks and the assault on army headquar- 
ters preceded the assault of the US Embassy on February 14, Val- 
entine’s Day.!8” Washington had long contemplated the possibility 
of a takeover. For many staffers at the embassy, it was not matter of 
“if” the embassy was taken, but “when.” Because the worst scenario 
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was materializing with Khomeini’s triumph, they knew that anything 
could happen, especially after taking into account their hatred toward 
America and the wish of revenge.!88 

In anticipation of an assault on the US Embassy, on February 12, a 
small contingent of fifty-three marines was deployed to a base in Lajes, 
Azores. From Azores, the marines were then moved to Greece and 
Turkey. The contingent was ready to intervene if the embassy, which 
only had a nineteen marines in its garrison, was attacked.!®? After 
the collapse of Bakhtiar’s government and the troop’s declaration of 
neutrality, Iranian soldiers guarding the embassy abandoned their post 
and returned to their barracks, leaving the compound exposed and 
almost impossible to defend.!?° 

With the Iranian military watching idly from their bases as Kho- 
meini’s forces seized power, the only option that remained was to 
negotiate and seek the help from Bazargan’s government. Sullivan 
was instructed to develop “acquaintances” with the revolutionary 
leadership in order to implicate them in the embassy’s safety and that 
of the American community.!?! Seven thousand Americans remained 
in Iran, of whom eight hundred and fifteen were employees or depen- 
dents from the Defense Department, while one hundred and twenty 
were US government employees.!?? 

On February 13, as General Gharabaghi negotiated the withdrawal 
of the troops from the streets of Tehran with Bazargan, thus surren- 
dering the capital to Khomeini, lynching and looting multiplied. The 
“People’s Police” began to patrol the streets. Twenty-five Americans 
were rounded up and taken to the headquarters of Khomeini forces 
for interrogation.!?? The arrests came right before the kidnapping 
of two American EDS employees, which was a Texas company that 
Ross Perot ran. They were held captive on the pretext that EDS owed 
Iran $24 million.!?* A mob sacked and burned the US International 
Communications Agency (ICA) offices in Tehran. The multitude also 
arrested an American photographer who happened to be the only one 
inside the offices.!° 

As the ICA offices were stormed, armed militants went to the 
US Embassy to complain about the American flag that waved at the 
front door of the compound. The militants requested the marines 
lower the flag or risk an armed assault of the compound. Sullivan 
eventually decided to keep the flag and the militants abandoned the 
scene. The incident coincided with an increasingly anti-American tone 
during Radio Peace and Progress broadcasts—the communist radio 
station—that began to call for the killing of the American spies within 
the embassy.!9° 
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The following day the embassy came under heavy attack. Sullivan 
summoned the marines and ordered them to drop their M-16 rifles 
and rely instead on shotguns and tear gas. Instructed not to open fire, 
the marines were unable to repel the attackers. From the rooftops of 
nearby buildings, machine gun fire shelled the embassy compound. 
The machine gun fire provided cover to the hundreds of militants 
who rushed to climb the walls and got onto the embassy grounds. As 
the assailants tried to enter the chancery, around seventy Americans 
took refuge behind the steel door of the communications vault. With 
telephone wires cut off by the assailants, embassy staff proceeded to 
destroy all sensitive documents. Only George Lambrakis managed to 
keep in contact with the State Department through a secure line.!?” 
When the assailants brought drums full of gasoline and threatened to 
burn all of them alive, Sullivan ordered the staff to open the door and 
surrender. 198 

As they were handcuffed, blindfolded, and carried to the court- 
yard, the diplomats and staff could hear their captors discuss how 
many of them would be executed. The situation got out of control 
when militants asked black Americans, many of whom were marines, 
about their faith in Islam. One of them responded affirmatively and 
was allowed to sit in a chair, but when another responded saying, 
“Hell no!” the militants, outraged, started to beat him.!?? Only Ibra- 
him Yazdi’s arrival calmed the situation. After intense negotiations, 
Yazdi managed to get the militants out of the embassy without further 
violence and free Sullivan with the rest of the staff. Bazargan, after 
agreeing to indemnify the United States for the damages sustained in 
the assault, apologized to Sullivan for the attack, which he blamed on 
“anti-revolutionary elements.”?° 

Major anti-American violence ended on February 16 with an attack 
on the Consulate in Tabriz. The city of Tabriz had been the scene 
of heavy fighting between loyalists and revolutionaries. After days 
of siege, the military base in the city was taken and its commander 
was arrested. As the city fell to the revolutionaries, a group of men 
started shooting at the consulate. The assailants eventually entered 
the building and captured Metrinko, who was handcuffed and beaten. 
Meanwhile, they looted the consulate’s furniture and equipment, 
“loading all the tear-gas canisters, the shotguns, the revolvers, bul- 
lets and radios into sacks,” as Metrinko recalled. “They also took the 
Consulate impression and rubber seals, the visa plate and visa ribbon.” 
Metrinko and his staff were carried to the committee headquarters 
where alleged SAVAK members were being interrogated at the time. 
With guns pointed at them, the consulate staff was interrogated and 
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forced to sign a “confession.” They were then informed that they 
would either be brought before a “people’s trial” or simply executed. 
“We were subjected to constant cursing and threats.” The situa- 
tion was resolved when a local revolutionary committee arrived and 
demanded their release. After a tense dispute, Metrinko and his staff 
were allowed to leave.?°! 


EPILOGUE 


As the government they had supported evaporated, the United States 
began a difficult transition. The new language of the State Depart- 
ment emphasized the support for a government that reflected the will 
of Iranians.! On February 16, the White House, acknowledging the 
triumph of the revolution, announced its intention to maintain nor- 
mal diplomatic relations with the new Iranian government. 

The collapse of the Shah’s regime was received with disbelief in 
the United States. Republicans and former officials blamed Carter for 
having let Iran escape from American hands. As former chief of the 
MAAG Richard Secord stated, “The . . . Carter administration, in 
its populist zeal, seemed to have forgotten that Iran had been solidly 
within the American sphere of influence for almost 40 years. As a stra- 
tegic crossroads and source of some of the largest proven petroleum 
reserves in the world, its significance as a buffer to the Soviets and bas- 
tion of American national interests was vastly greater than our inter- 
ests in Vietnam—yet we sacrificed 58,000 American lives defending 
Vietnam and gave up Iran without firing a shot.”? Carter had failed 
to provide the much needed American leadership, offering ambigu- 
ous and timid advice instead. By refusing to intervene on behalf of the 
Shah, critics argued that Carter had limited himself to overseeing the 
toppling of the Shah. 

The CIA concurred with some of the bleak assessments regarding 
America’s role in the Iranian Revolution. In a paper that analyzed 
the implications of the triumph of Khomeini, the CIA perceived a 
“diminution of US influence in the region.” Fundamentalist forces 
were inspired and emboldened by events in Iran, creating a scenario 
with potential “for a wider spread of instability in the area.” Egypt and 
Israel had become suspicious “about the value of great power secu- 
rity commitments,” whereas other allied nations thought America was 
“unable or unwilling” to act “in ways to protect its interests.” Coun- 
tries like Saudi Arabia felt compelled to distance themselves from the 
United States in order to avoid following the fate of the Shah. “Con- 
fidence in U.S. power and reliability has clearly been shaken.” 
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In a candid reflection during the course of a press conference, 
Carter speculated about the uses of American power “in a chang- 
ing and turbulent world.” He blamed the press for oversimplifying 
complex issues abroad that required “intelligent and thoughtful” 
responses. American foreign policy was not responsible for the Ira- 
nian Revolution, he insisted, cautioning that more revolutions could 
take place in the near future. America could not determine nor shape 
events around the world, Carter elaborated, and Americans had to 
resist the temptation of seeing all changes in foreign countries as inev- 
itably against the interests of the United States.+ 

After a decade shattered by the Vietnam syndrome, Americans 
were eager to buy Carter’s line of argumentation. While Carter’s han- 
dling of the crisis was criticized, the Shah was mostly held responsible 
and Carter’s nonintervention policy was backed. Whereas few sympa- 
thized with Khomeini in the United States, the support for the Shah 
was scarce.® 

From the moment he was named prime minister, Mehdi Bazargan 
tried to assert his authority over the various factions that had brought 
the triumph of the revolution. In time, he felt compelled to defend 
his authority from the figure that had elected him to the post: Kho- 
meini. The nine-month premiership of Bazargan was plagued with 
divisions, resignations, assassination attempts, and a ruined economy. 
The increasingly strained relations with the parallel government of the 
Revolutionary Council and Khomeini over the new constitution, the 
role of the clergy, and the relationship with the United States even- 
tually brought down Bazargan’s provisional government, leaving its 
members ostracized, jailed, or in exile. 

After Bakhtiar’s downfall, Bazargan became Carter’s best hope. 
“We'll just have to make the best of change in Iran.”° “Despite the 
turmoil within Iran,” recalled Carter, “I was reasonably pleased with 
the attitude of the Iranian government under Bazargan.”” The new 
prime minister became Washington’s best chance to amend relations 
with Iran.’ As Cyrus Vance put it before the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee, “The Prime Minister is an extremely able man. All of 
us wish him well in what he is doing.”® Just like with the Shah and 
Bakhtiar, the United States gambled on a fragile leader who lacked the 
support of the population. 

“The United States always stands in danger letting its policy [aspi- 
rations] cloud its perception of reality. That would appear to be what 
we allowed in the case of Iran,” lamented Victor Tomseth.!? After 
the disastrous handling of the Shah’s downfall, Carter would again 
commit a miscalculation in Iran by embracing Bazargan, a figurehead 
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that did not hold the reins of power. But faced with the hostility of 
Khomeini, Washington saw no other choice but to stick to the gov- 
ernment of Bazargan and ignore the Ayatollah, who was the source 
of “anti-Western paranoia.” “With apologies to Jane Fonda,” wrote 
Charles Naas, Khomeini had created an “Anti-American Syndrome” 
in Iran. “The lower our profile can be kept, the better.” Meanwhile, 
“some patient quiet diplomacy with individual leaders may over time 
reduce the stridency.”!? 

Although Naas had assured Foreign Minister Yazdi that Washington 
did not wished to “embarrass” the provisional government by “press- 
ing reconciliation,” the truth was that Carter wanted to resume normal 
diplomatic relations with Iran as soon as possible.!* And that was more 
than Bazargan could deliver. No matter the assurances given to Iranian 
authorities that the United States accepted the Iranian Revolution and 
would never attempt to “reverse its course,” Khomeini and the masses 
remained staunchly opposed to any reconciliation with Washington.!? 

While the provisional government recognized the need of a good 
and stable relationship with the United States, Khomeini and _ his 
entourage did not.!+ “Khomeini’s views,” as Naas observed, “are 
almost totally dominated by a rejection of all things foreign, and 
especially American.”!5 In vain, Washington had been cautioned that 
Iran was still undergoing an unfinished “period of transition” that 
would not end until the clergy had completely asserted his authority. 
Khomeini still regarded the Islamic Revolution as incomplete and not 
consolidated. The duality of power represented by Qom and Tehran 
would inevitably come to an end, and the odds did not favor the 
provisional government. As Khomeini’s leadership remained unchal- 
lenged, Bazargan’s stance eroded.!° 

In an effort to curry favor with the new Iranian authorities, officials 
in Washington went as far as they could in their declarations, assuring 
that Washington supported “the revolution’s objectives of freedom, 
justice and democratic institutions for the Iranian people,”!” and 
that the United States no longer considered the Shah had a claim to 
authority in Iran.!8 Yet, those gestures were rendered hollow as Con- 
gress condemned the repression in postrevolutionary Iran in the Javits 
resolution and the Carter administration was forced to admit the Shah 
into the United States for medical treatment.!? Ultimately, those mis- 
steps would be seized by Khomeini to break relations with the United 
States and accelerate the downfall of Bazargan’s government with the 
hostage crisis. The seizure of the US Embassy in November marked a 
second phase in the Iranian Revolution, one in which the moderates 
were put aside and Khomeini assumed complete control. 
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Not coincidentally, the takeover of the US Embassy in Tehran was 
carried out barely weeks after Cyrus Vance had finally met Foreign 
Minister Yazdi in New York and days after Brzezinski had met with 
Bazargan in Algiers. Those landmark events heralded a rapproche- 
ment between the Carter administration and Iran’s provisional gov- 
ernment. In this context, the hostage crisis not only served to tackle 
this process between the Carter administration and Bazargan’s gov- 
ernment, but it also served to rally Iranians behind Khomeini and 
direct their rage against the United States and against those domestic 
forces deemed not loyal enough to his figure. 

Given the anger of the population, the economic crisis, the Kurdish 
rebellion, and the plans of hardcore Islamists to gain power and shape 
Iran’s future, the fall of Bazargan’s government was not a matter of 
if but when. Again, only Carter seemed oblivious to the fact. The 
US Embassy seizure on November 4 and the 444-day hostage crisis 
opened the door to a new phase in the Iranian Revolution that purged 
the most moderate elements while reasserting Khomeini’s authority 
and vision for the new Iran. 

While humiliating Carter and the United States, the hostage crisis 
served to Khomeini’s purpose of rallying the country around his fig- 
ure while the controversial new constitution was put into force and 
the first parliament was elected. Khomeini acted as the puppet master 
behind the curtain. The hostage crisis provided the necessary back- 
drop until Iran’s new institutions and its theocratic framework had 
been firmly established. It also marked a point of no return in Ameri- 
ca’s fraught relationship with Iran. 

The hostage crisis underscored the transformation of Iran from 
America’s main proxy state in the Middle East to America’s main foe 
in the region. It also underpinned the collapse of Nixon’s Twin Pillars 
policy, which had entrusted the security of the Persian Gulf to Iran 
and Saudi Arabia at America’s behest after the British withdrawal of 
the area in 1971.?° With Iran no longer a client state nor the West’s 
policeman in the Persian Gulf, Washington was forced to rely more 
on itself and Saudi Arabia to defend its interests in the region. The so- 
called Carter Doctrine, announced shortly after the Soviet invasion of 
Afghanistan in December 1979, enshrined the Persian Gulf as a region 
of vital interest to the United States whose security and stability would 
be ultimately guaranteed by direct American military intervention if 
necessary. In an attempt to back his declaration with sufficient force, 
Carter greenlighted the creation of the Rapid Deployment Joint Task 
Force (RDJTF) as well as an increase in the US Naval presence in the 
Indian Ocean and the Persian Gulf. Activated in 1980, the RDJTF 
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was the first force specifically oriented to operate in the “Greater 
Middle East,” a vast unspecified area from Morocco to Pakistan. As 
the United States established forward bases, facilities, and preposi- 
tioned military equipment in the Middle East, the RDJTF became 
the embryo of the US Central Command (CENTCOM). Established 
in 1983, CENTCOM quickly became the most active American mili- 
tary command in the world. The Carter years marked the end of an 
era in the Middle East. The United States could no longer manage 
by remote control—by means of using the Shah’s Iran—the region. 
Prior to Carter, Washington rarely felt the necessity to flex its muscle 
in the area. Yet, a regular show of force became routine after Carter. 
With the collapse of its regional proxy, America’s dominance would 
increasingly have to rest in its ability and willingness to intervene 
more directly. 

On January 20, 1981, minutes after Ronald Reagan had been 
sworn in as the fortieth president of the United States, the hostages 
were finally released. It was Khomeini’s last humiliation of Carter, 
who had been obsessed to see the hostages released before stepping 
down. To secure the release of the hostages, the Carter administration 
had agreed to the unfreezing of almost $8 billion of Iranian assets 
and the removal of economic sanctions. Also, at Iran’s requests, the 
United States pledged not to intervene “directly or indirectly, politi- 
cally or militarily,” in Iran’s domestic affairs. The ransom paid and 
the failed rescue attempt months before (which resulted in the loss 
of eight servicemen, one transport aircraft, and six cargo helicopters) 
had constituted an embarrassment that highlighted America’s impo- 
tence. Albeit seeking to put the trauma behind, a deep sense of bitter- 
ness against Iran took root among Americans. 

Washington’s approach to the Middle East after the hostage crisis 
and the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan was marked by the goals of 
containing revolutionary Iran, securing the free flow of oil, and deter- 
ring Soviet assertiveness and influence in the region. The Iran-Iraq 
War, which had begun in September 1980, had reached a stalemate 
after Saddam’s invasion plans met with fierce Iranian resistance. As 
time passed, the situation appeared to be turning around, with Iran 
becoming the invader and Iraq forced into an increasingly defensive 
position. After Tehran’s refusal to negotiate an end to the war and 
Khomeini’s call for Saddam’s downfall, Baghdad rushed to use every 
tool in its arsenal to find a way out of the conflict. Chemical weapons 
were used against Iranian troops and Iraqi aircraft began to bomb 
Iran’s oil terminals and shipping infrastructure. Saddam’s aim was 
to widen the war and shake the Persian Gulf’s stability in order to 
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obtain more support from the Gulf countries and incite America’s 
involvement. Tehran reacted by threatening to impede any supply of 
oil through the Gulf if Baghdad persisted in the attacks against Iran’s 
oil industry infrastructure. In order to avoid Iraq’s collapse and the 
military triumph of Iran, the Reagan administration began to provide 
intelligence support to Baghdad. Meanwhile, the presence of navy 
ships in the Persian Gulf increased and the United States began to 
escort some tankers cautioning Iran against any attempt to disrupt the 
routes or close the Strait of Hormuz. 

Washington seemed to have taken a rapprochement course with 
Iraq. As America’s indirect support to Iraq in the war against Iran 
intensified (contravening America’s policy of neutrality in the con- 
flict), Washington and Baghdad resumed normal diplomatic rela- 
tions in November 1984 after seventeen years. At first, Washington 
tried to contain Iran through Iraq. For a moment, American officials 
dreamed about turning Iraq into the new pillar of America’s inter- 
ests in the Persian Gulf. Saddam’s Iraq could fill the vacuum left by 
the Shah’s Iran. Yet, mistrust and opposing policies marred the rap- 
prochement between Iraq and the United States. The exposure of the 
Iran-Contra Affair in October 1986 reinforced Saddam’s suspicions 
about Washington. Reagan’s covert sale (with Israel’s assistance) of 
missiles and spare military parts to Iran, which had begun in August 
1985, had been intended to help in the effort to free the American 
hostages held by Hezbollah in Lebanon while opening a “strategic 
dialogue” to amend relations with Iran and to strengthen the influ- 
ence of the moderate elements inside the Iranian regime. The profits 
of the weapons sales to Iran were channeled to the Contras in Nica- 
ragua, contravening a congressional ban that prohibited the military 
assistance to the Contras. The whole operation deteriorated into 
an arms-for-hostages deal that failed to overcome Tehran’s hatred 
toward the United States. The unraveling of the clandestine pro- 
gram ignited a political firestorm in Washington that almost ended 
Reagan’s presidency. 

The Iran-Contra scandal was followed by heightened tensions 
between the United States and Iran. After the harassing of tankers and 
the mining of the Persian Gulf, US forces launched Operation Praying 
Mantis in April 1988. As a result of the operation, one Iranian frig- 
ate and one Iranian gunboat were sunk. In July, USS Vincennes shot 
down an Iranian civilian aircraft, killing its 290 passengers and crew 
members. Isolated from the international community and fearing that 
Reagan was on the verge on entering the war, Khomeini agreed to end 
the war with Iraq in August 1988. 
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The eight-year war between Iraq and Iran had left the economies 
of both countries exhausted. While the United States had successfully 
used Iraq to prevent an Iranian victory, US forces had deepened the 
military cooperation with Gulf countries and improved its capabilities 
and readiness to operate in the region. Meanwhile, Baghdad’s coffers 
were emptied and Saddam found himself owing large sums of money 
to the Gulf countries. After the refusal of those countries to write off 
Baghdad’s debts, Saddam opted to revive the old territorial disputes 
with Kuwait in an attempt to seize its oil fields. In August 1990, Iraq 
annexed Kuwait. Saddam miscalculated George H. W. Bush’s reac- 
tion. The invasion triggered the deployment of hundreds of thou- 
sands of American troops to Saudi Arabia and the assembling of an 
impressive international coalition. The attack on Iraqi forces launched 
in January 1991 forced their withdrawal from Kuwait and a decisive 
allied victory that vindicated the years of American military buildup in 
the region. While Saddam was not deposed, the United States moved 
into a policy of containment of both Iran and Iraq that required the 
establishment of new military facilities in the region and the arming 
of the Gulf countries. 

Bill Clinton maintained a policy of no-fly areas, sporadic strikes and 
economic sanctions on Iraq due to Saddam’s rogue stance and the 
fears that Baghdad was trying to develop weapons of mass destruc- 
tion. Meanwhile, after the landslide victory of reformist Mohammad 
Khatami in the Iranian elections of 1997, Clinton sought to establish 
discrete channels of communication with the new Iranian government 
in order to bring an end to the standoff between the two countries. 
Yet, concerns regarding Iran’s continued support for terrorism under- 
mined the rapprochement process. Those concerns would be amplified 
in 2003 with the disclosure of Iran’s sensitive reprocessing activities 
by the International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA). Tensions had 
already escalated after the 9/11 terrorist attacks in 2001, George W. 
Bush’s inclusion of Iran in his “axis of evil” speech, and the American 
invasion of Iraq in March 2003. Iran, feeling increasingly cornered 
by American forces (which occupied its neighboring countries in the 
east—Afghanistan—and the west—Iraq) and Bush’s bellicose rheto- 
ric, elected Mahmoud Ahmadinejad in August 2005. Ahmadinejad 
adopted an uncompromising stance regarding Iran’s nuclear program 
while increasing Iran’s assistance to the militants fighting Ameri- 
can troops in Iraq and Afghanistan. As the Iranian nuclear program 
accelerated, the European Union and the United Nations joined the 
United States and gradually imposed sanctions against Iran in order to 
force the suspension of its uranium enrichment program. 
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Sanctions took a serious toll on Iran’s economy and more crip- 
pling sanctions were adopted as time passed and no progress was 
made in the negotiations regarding its nuclear program. Meanwhile, 
Israel and the Gulf countries grew increasingly restless over the lack 
of progress in curbing Iran’s nuclear program, pressing for American 
military action. Already dragged into costly and unpopular counterin- 
surgency and nation-building campaigns, Bush was unwilling to risk 
another war that could destabilize the fragile gains made in Iraq and 
Afghanistan. 

The election of Barack Obama in November 2008, the revolution- 
ary waves known as the “Arab Spring” that began in December 2010 
in Tunisia, and the election of reformist Hassan Rouhani in August 
2013 constituted three pivotal events with far-reaching consequences 
for the Middle East. Obama had run his campaign pledging to respon- 
sibly end America’s wars in the Middle East and give more way to 
diplomacy in the conduct of America’s foreign policy in the Middle 
East. He had also pledged to prevent Iran from getting nuclear weap- 
ons. Yet, some in his government feared that the moment may come 
when he might have to choose between a new war or allowing Iran 
to get the weapon.?! Obama intensified the economic sanctions and 
increased the covert operations meant to disrupt Iran’s nuclear pro- 
gram. In the meantime, Obama discretely attempted to reach out to 
Iran with a series of goodwill gestures and diplomatic efforts. Those 
parallel actions constituted a policy of carrots and sticks meant to 
bring Iran to the negotiating table. 

The years of upheaval that started with the demonstrations, pro- 
tests, revolutions, and civil wars in the so-called Arab Spring consti- 
tute a fundamental episode in the history of the Middle East of a 
similar importance to the events that took place in 1979 when Carter 
was president. The tremors of the Arab Spring were initially inter- 
preted in Washington as the manifestation of a new Arab generation 
ready to democratize their societies. Again, as in the case of the Ira- 
nian Revolution, Washington found itself in the awkward position of 
having to choose between an allied dictator—Mubarak—and a popu- 
lar uprising of Islamist flavor that espoused the values of democracy 
and freedom. Like Carter in Iran, Obama initially only offered timid 
support for Mubarak and then pressed him to step down in order to 
have an orderly transition overseen by the military.?? 

The repression of the Green Movement in Iran following the con- 
troversial reelection of Ahmadinejad in June 2009 further distanced 
the United States and Iran. But in a surprising turnaround of events, 
the election of moderate Hassan Rouhani in June 2013 paved the way 
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for new and meaningful negotiations over Iran’s nuclear program. 
Rouhani had promised to end Iran’s political isolation and end the 
economic crisis. To achieve those goals he needed to reach an agree- 
ment with the international community over Iran’s nuclear program. 
While Washington and Tehran remained at odds over numerous issues 
apart from the nuclear program (in particular over Iran’s support for 
Hezbollah and Bashar al-Assad in the Syrian civil war), the rise of the 
Islamic state in Iraq and Syria set a confluence of interest between the 
United States and Tehran, neither of which wanted to see a radical 
Sunni militant group take over Baghdad and Damascus and threaten- 
ing the stability of the entire Middle East. In a pivotal episode, by 
late 2014, Iran and the United States, while not supporting the same 
allies, found themselves fighting in Iraq and Syria against the same 
enemy. 

Although the initial goal was to put an end to Iran’s ability to 
enrich uranium, in time, Washington’s ambitions had become limited 
to curbing Iran’s nuclear program and preventing Tehran from devel- 
oping nuclear weapons for at least a decade. 

The “Joint Comprehensive Plan of Action,” between Iran and the 
six world powers (United States, Russia, China, Britain, France, and 
Germany) on July 14, 2015, represented a successful culmination of 
the diplomatic process. The terms of the nuclear accord included the 
lifting of sanctions in exchange for new controls and limits to Teh- 
ran’s nuclear program. The deal has raised hopes that it will eventu- 
ally help in a rapprochement between the United States and Iran, 
but both Washington and Tehran continue to trade sharp accusations 
and threats. “Death to America!” chants at official rallies in Tehran 
are still the norm while Khamenei and other Iranian leaders continue 
to identify the United States as the Islamic republic’s main enemy. 
Meanwhile, the Obama administration has rushed to offer new weap- 
ons sales to Israel and the Gulf countries in order to counter Iran’s 
potential renewed assertiveness in the region. Under such scenario, 
it’s possible that each part fulfills its obligations under the deal while 
increasing the chances of proxy wars and a continued diplomatic 
standoff. 

Can the Iranian nuclear diplomacy give way to new channels of 
negotiation? Will the deal moderate Iran’s behavior and America’s 
attitude toward the Islamic republic? Are we, as Thanassis Cambanis 
asks, witnessing the birth of a new Mideast order? Obama has been 
at pain to stress that the agreement is exclusively intended to prevent 
Iran from obtaining a nuclear weapon: “We are not measuring this 
deal by whether it is changing the regime inside of Iran. We’re not 
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measuring this deal by whether we are solving every problem that can 
be traced back to Iran, whether we are eliminating all their nefarious 
activities around the globe.” 

After the announcement of the agreement, Obama, by pledging to 
upgrade the military capabilities of Israel and the Gulf countries, has 
in fact doubled down on the containment strategy. Yet, it escapes no 
one that after years negotiating with Iran over its nuclear program, for 
the first time in decades the United States and Iran find themselves 
in a position wherein they have established solid channels of commu- 
nication. “The biggest benefit of the Iran deal is the diplomatic pro- 
cess it created. The intense relationships that evolved over the course 
the negotiations can now be used to open conversations on other 
issues.”*4 After the emergence of the Islamic state, it has become evi- 
dent to Washington and Tehran that they share some similar goals and 
that broader cooperation between them can be useful to tackle the 
problems that undermine stability in the region. 

In that sense, the nuclear agreement is a transformational one. It 
has affected the relationships among Middle Eastern countries and the 
United States, and it has the potential to alter the balance of power in 
the Middle East. As David Rothkopf has remarked, the deal “is just the 
latest in a series of seismic shocks that are remaking the modern Mid- 
dle East.”?5 It remains to be seen if it transforms Iran itself and sets the 
country in a path of reconciliation with the West and its neighbors. As 
long as Tehran maintains the course of confrontation adopted since 
the downfall of the Shah, it is most likely that the United States would 
continue to act to deter and contain Iran’s regional ambitions. The 
Iranian Revolution and its aftermath are largely at the heart of many 
of the problems that have affected the region in the past decades. If 
the momentum created by the nuclear agreement is seized, the pat- 
tern of increased American military involvement and the multiplica- 
tion of conflicts in the Middle East can be broken. A moderate Iran 
could allow the United States to disengage from the Persian Gulf and 
put an end to the imbalance in the region. Iran is a country too large 
and strategically important to be ignored or contained indefinitely. 
America and Iran should take advantage of the agreement to develop 
a successful recipe to assert their mutual interests in the region with- 
out confrontation. 

In order to defuse the escalation of tensions between the United 
States and Iran that followed the fall of the Pahlavi dynasty, both 
countries have to take the nuclear agreement as a diplomatic break- 
through to be followed by other diplomatic steps. They have entered 
uncharted waters; it is up to both countries how to navigate them. 
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